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The most controversial texthook of the year: 


La Tia de Carlos 
? 


Charley s Aunt 


Never before have we published a textbook which aroused 
so surprising a pother of pleasurable approval and im- 
petuous condemnation. Flattered, puzzled, and worried— 
at one and the same time—we are looking for an answer 
to waspish commentaries. Can it be they come from those 
who when they eyed the words La tia thought only 
“Charley’s Aunt’? Or from those who misunderstood what 
the play really is and what it is intended to do in the 
classroom? 

Some reprovers refer to “Professor Jones’ translation’’! 
Correction: he is the editor; he supplies only introduction, 
notes and a vocabulary. The Spanish text goes back from 
refundicién to refundicién to Bretén’s 1911 refundicién of 
the then latest of several refundiciones of the first Spanish 
adaptacién y refundicién of 1897. 

La tia de Carlos, as Mr. Jones points out, is about as British 
as el duque de Alba, and unquestionably Spanish as only 
fifty years active residence in the Hispanic theater can 
make it. 

La tia has no literary pretentions. It is a good linguistic 
text for early use which will keep a class alert and enter- 
tained while the serious business of learning a language 
goes on apace unnoticed. 


“ sparhling neader for 
elementary language study." 


HENRY HOLT and COMPANY, Inc. 


NewYork Chicago San Francisco 
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LOS IDIOMAS, FUNDAMENTO DE LA EDUCACION* 


GERMAN ARCINIEGAS 
Columbia University, New York City 


El mundo esta dividido por cortinas de 
palabras. En una tierra extrafia, en un 
tranvia, va usted con un amigo. Usted y 
su amigo hablan una lengua que los demds 
ignoran. Por eso les miran, les escrutan. 
En lo que ustedes dicen hay frases, his- 
torias, respuestas que avivan, que salpi- 
can de interjecciones, de risas, un didlogo 
intraducible. Dentro del pequefio 4mbito 
del tranvia, entre ustedes dos y sus veci- 
nos, surge la realidad de dos mundos 
separados por una barrera infranqueable. 
Habraé momentos en que el esfuerzo in- 
quisitivo de los demds por saber de dénde 
vienen ustedes se hard sentir como si les 
echasen sondas de adivinacién. ¢Hablardn 
ruso? ¢Serdn espafioles? De pronto dejan 
escapar ustedes una palabra que puede 
ser una clave. Si adivina entonces el adi- 
vinador, un infinito gusto le llenard el 
alma. Habré descubierto un pedacito del 
mundo misterioso en que viven ustedes, 
los extrafios interlocutores. Si la cortina de 
las palabras pudiera descorrerse, en el 
tranvia habria como el descanso de ser 
todos del mismo pueblo. O algo mucho 
mejor atin: porque si unos hablasen inglés 
y otros espafiol y todos se entendiesen, el 
tranvia seria como la imagen de todo un 
hemisferio. Habria a un mismo tiempo 
atisbos de Nueva York, de Buenos Aires 
o de Lima. Lo que hace embarazoso el 
viaje para los ingleses es saber que llegan 
hasta una frontera, hasta donde alcanzan 
las palabras en inglés; para los forasteros, 
es tropezar con parecida muralla. Lo sa- 
broso es cuando yo sé lo que tti estds 
diciendo y ti no entiendes lo que yo 
estoy hablando. 

Los paraguayos gozan mucho con esto 





* A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
New England Modern Language Association, 
May 13, 1950, at Yale University. 


de los dos idiomas. El espafiol que se 
habla en el Paraguay es un espajiol viejo, 
castizo, sin que haya sufrido ni los atro- 
pellos ni desportillados a que esté conde- 
nado el idioma en los puertos. Se habla 
sencillamente el espafiol que llevaron en el 
siglo XVI Irala o Juan de Ayolas. Da 
gusto leer alli un libro de don Juan 
O’Leary o uno de Natalicio Gonzdlez. 
Lo mismo el descendiente de los irlandeses 
que el purisimo Gonzalez lo que escriben 
es espafiol mondo y lirondo. Pero cuando 
don Juan o Natalicio hablan en su casa 
con los criados, o salen a la campafia, o 
madrugan al mercado, hablan en guaran{. 
Como todo el mundo en el Paraguay 
habla espajfiol y todo el mundo guaran{, 
estas gentes andan con dos mundos a 
voluntad. Si un polftico quiere acercarse 
al pueblo, el pueblo, para reconocerle, le 
pide que haga su discurso en guaran{. 
Cuando hay asambleas internacionales, 
los delegados del Paraguay hablan ante 
los otros en espafiol y entre si en guaran{. 
En los consulados, el paraguayo que va a 
asuntos del pasaporte ha de responder a 
tres o cuatro preguntas en guarani para 
que el sefior cénsul sepa de veras si es de 
la tierra. En otros términos, parece como 
que la tierra se le ensancha, se le duplica 
a la persona que tiene dos lenguas. 
Tratar de entender lo que habla el 
vecino en el tranvia es lo que vulgar- 
mente se llama mala educacién. Es lo 
que yo llamaria buena educacién. La 
buena educacién es la que estimula la 
gana de saber mds. No hemos venido, en 
el mundo de nuestro tiempo, a cubrir 
4reas geograficas muy extensas, pero nos 
movemos por caminos cruzados. Estamos 
rozAndonos a diario con pueblos que pare- 
cian remotos, y el no entender a los demas 
es la fuente viva de tropiezos y discordias. 
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En realidad, cuando yo oigo una historia 
en un tranvia, no alcanzo a meterme en 
negocios ajenos. Las personas que dia- 
logan a mi lado ni las he visto antes ni las 
veré luego en la vida. Ignoro sus apellidos. 
No sé su ‘quién es quién’. El pedazo de 
didlogo que les sorprendo no es sino un 
fragmento de mundo que, sin saberlo, 
ellos me entregan. Casi puede decirse que, 
después de ofrles, lo tinico de mala educa- 
cién en mi es no deternerles un minuto, 
al salir del tranvia, para darles las gracias 
por haberme dejado oir un instante de sus 
vidas. A veces se las doy con una mirada 
en que trato de poner todo lo que callo. 

Creo que nadie ha escapado a estas 
escenas de tranvia. Y creo que nada mejor 
que ellas explica el valor de los idiomas en 
la educacién. De mi, sé decir que seria 
feliz si en los tranvias pudiera entender 
lo que van diciendo los rusos, los judios, 
los alemanes, los ingleses, los jugadores de 
football de todos los paises. No hago esta 
confesién como si quisiera hacer alarde 
cinico de mala crianza. La fuente esencial 
en el ensanche de los conocimientos es la 
curiosidad. Se dice que quienes son curio- 
sas son las mujeres. Si es asi, las mujeres 
estan mds cerca de la sabiduria. Y en- 
tonces esté bien que la sabiduria tenga 
nombre de mujer. Lo mismo que la impru- 
dencia, y que la prudencia. Sin curiosidad, 
el mundo se nos muere entre las manos. 
Sélo quien tiene a lo menos la tentacién de 
descorrer la cortina, de meter la nariz, 
logra descubrir. Hay tal poder en la curio- 
sidad que parece magica. Los timoratos la 
consideran diabédlica. Pero si la escuela no 
estimulara la curiosidad, si nada en los 
libros o lecciones nos moviera a saber lo 
que ignoramos, a adentrarnos en mundos 
naturales que nuestra imaginacién llena 
de fantasmas, de malicia, de estupideces, 
escuela, libros y lecciones serian estériles. 
Dejemos, pues, sentadas estas bases como 
sana doctrina pedagégica. 


Hay pobres de espiritu que piensan que 
el idioma es, por una parte, la coleccién de 
palabras que se ha catalogado en el dic- 
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cionario por orden alfabético, y por otra 
parte, las leyes de sintaxis que formulan 
las gramaticas. Esos pobres de espfritu no 
ven que detras de las colecciones de pala- 
bras se mueven pueblos, almas, estilos 
de vida, mundos. Una persona que estudia 
espafiol, a cada nueva palabra que 
aprende incorpora estampas de una vida 
extrafia. Los estudiantes norteamericanos, 
en cuanto han pasado los cursos ele- 
mentales, se procuran el Facundo de 
Sarmiento. Toman el libro para ejerci- 
tarse en la lectura de otro idioma. Pero lo 
que ante sus ojos se revela es la lucha 
entre civilizacién y barbarie, entre reali- 
dad e idealismo, en el escenario de las 
pampas argentinas a mediados del siglo 
XIX. El castellano, asi, se convierte en 
una ciencia de rastreadores que siguen en 
la arena la huella de los caballos en que se 
volaron o el hombre que asesiné al com- 
padre o los enemigos de la causa. Es el 
cantar del gaucho que se inclina sobre la 
caja de la guitarra para estar seguro de 
que salgan y resuenen como Dios manda 
las historias veridicas o fingidas que echa 
a volar sobre el aire de su mtisica embru- 
jada. Son historias de duelos a muerte 
entre federales y unitarios, en escenas 
ruisticas donde arde la hoguera de las 
esperanzas republicanas. Ahi no hay dic- 
cionario ni gramdtica. La cortina de las 
palabras va descorriendo velos para que 
el estudiante de Nueva York o de Chicago 
complete su visién del hemisferio. Del 
aprendizaje sin intenciones de un vocabu- 
lario, se pasa a la revelacién de que hay 
otras gentes cuyas pasiones, vicios, vir- 
tudes, ilusiones, humanidades, acaban por 
aduefiarse de un personaje curioso que, 
yendo tras un idioma, da con un Nuevo 
Mundo. 

La palabra algazara se traduce en el 
diccionario, del espafiol al inglés, de esta 
manera: “huzza, din, clamor.” En reali- 
dad, cuando hay algazara hay de todo 
eso: huzza, din, clamor. ¢ Pero es eso alga- 
zara? Algazara es el grito de guerra de los 
drabes. Dice el diccionario espafiol que es 
‘“‘vocerio de moros al acometer al enemigo, 
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alboroto producido por la alegria.” Pén- 
gase el oido para ofr: jalgazara, alboroto, 
alegria! Para decirlo claro, algazara alude 
a una manera de luchar que ocurrié en 
Espafia, en Andalucia, cuando bajo el 
galope de los d4rabes que derramaban su 
algarabia sobre los cristianos, se daban 
cargas ruidosas que resonaban con hurras 
de victoria. Algazara no es una palabra: es 
una historia, un romance, toda una vida 
apretada dentro de las ocho letras de una 
voz mora. El estudiante que vaya des- 
entrafiando el sentido recéndito de las 
ocho letras asi combinadas tendré la ten- 
tacién de ver a aquellos jinetes de alfanjes 
endiabladas, de sentir el soplo cdlido del 
Africa en los verdes jardines andaluces, de 
leer el poema del Cid. Cada nuevo velo 
que descorra de la cortina responderé a sus 
deseos con alguna buena sorpresa. Con la 
inesperada maravilla de un mundo de 
maravillas, como son todos los mundos de 
este mundo. 


Hay un diccionario espajiol, el primero 
en donde hace su aparacién la América. 
Es de 1495. América esta alli en una sola 
palabra, la primera que cruza el Atlantico 
para ser recibida en el puerto simbdlico de 
Salamanca. La suerte quiso que fuera de 
cosa de navegar, y muy nuestra: canoa. 
El diccionario es de Antonio Nebrija. Si 
el golpe de Europa nos llegé a estas tierras 
en tres carabelas, nosotros correspondi- 
mos enviando esa imagen de nuestros 
troncos flotantes bien labrados, que los 
indios nadadores de piel de canela guiaban 
como alegres potrillos, con sabios canale- 
tes, sobre las aguas azules del mar de los 
tiburones. Don Rufino José Cuervo dejé 
escrito un primoroso estudio para explicar 
cémo llegé a don Antonio Nebrija el 
texto de Colén en donde aparece escrita 
por primera vez la palabra canoa. 

Canoa tiene el sentido evocador de una 
imagen caribe. Tuvo iman para atraer 
la atencién espafiola. Aunque Colén no 
hubiera escrito sus cinco letras en la rela- 
cién de 1493, los compajieros suyos, multi- 
plicando relatos orales que debieron ser 
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entonces mas vivos, pintarfian en el aire 
frescos del Caribe, con canoas en primer 
término. Diego Méndez, aquel erasmista 
aventurero que salvé a los del naufragio 
de Colén en el tiltimo viaje cruzando el 
mar en una canoa, al verse cerca de la 
muerte no se acordé sino de dos cosas: de 
los libros de Erasmo y de la canoa. “Que 
sobre mi tumba—dijo—no se ponga sino 
una piedra donde se labre la figura de una 
canoa, y que debajo se escribe esta pala- 
bra.’”’ No parece sino que aquel tipo extra- 
ordinario hubiera querido que quedara 
en piedra la primera pdgina del diccio- 
nario ilustrado americano, y ser el 
primero en cruzar en canoa la laguna que 
lleva al otro mundo. 

Hay en todas las lenguas palabras 
claves que sirven para interpretar vastos 
sectores de la vida. Por ese hilo los erudi- 
tos avanzan en los recénditos repliegues 
del alma de una nacién y ahondan su 
historia. Basta saber cémo se formé tal 
palabra, cuales han sido las peripecias de 
su vida a través de los tiempos. Hay 
palabras que por una _ circunstancia 
politica, por estar ligadas a un aconte- 
cimiento, se vuelven tabi. En algunos 
paises de Sur América hay muchas pala- 
bras del castellano viejo y corriente que 
no se pueden decir en sociedad. Se las ha 
prefiado de malicia. Dios sabe cuando, 
algtin travieso les miné la base con un 
chiste y quedaron de vida equivoca. 
Dieron una voltereta y pasaron a decir 
algo distinto de lo que por siglos habian 
dicho. Son palabras locas que han perdido 
el sentido. 

No hay nada que tenga poder mas 
explosivo que las palabras. Con tres hicie- 
ron los franceses la revolucién de 1789. 
Discutiendo las del dogma se formaron 
los cismas en la iglesia de Cristo. Y no 
hay que sorprenderse: con sélo una letra 
reforz6 Churchill la fe de los aliados, 
cuando la iban perdiendo en la pentltima 
guerra. 


Las gentes mds ordinarias y sencillas 
descubren en una palabra cualquiera, o 
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pretenden descubrir, las modalidades que 
hacen que un pueblo sea diferente. Los 
estadounidenses que, sin conocer nuestra 
lengua, van a México o a cualquiera otra 
nacién en donde se habla espafiol se im- 
presionan en seguida por dos palabras, que 
son las que definitivamente se les graban: 
manana y senorita. 

Mafiana quiere decir que nosotros 
medimos el tiempo de otra manera, que 
dejamos un margen de inexactitud para 
las citas. All4 en los tiempos en que las 
frases se hacian mds elaboradas, cuando 
la cortesia tenia espacio para decir muchas 
cosas de las que ahora hay que dejar 
sobrentendidas, las gentes decian: “Nos 
veremos mafiana, si Dios quiere.” Y aun 
agregaban los mds prudentes: “Y si el 
cuerpo me lo permite.’’ Desde entonces, 
mafiana ha sido una voz eldstica, vaga, 
que no tiene entre nosotros el rigor de los 
Estados Unidos, donde la vida est4 regi- 
mentada, el dia tiene que dividirse en una 
serie de compartimientos precisos, hay 
que tomar el tren al minuto, y el ocio, el 
divino ocio filoséfico, el ocio de tantas 
virtudes morales, que sirve para aliviar al 
alma de los trabajos cotidianos, no se 
puede gozar en la medida que en nuestros 
paises. 

El estadounidense que visita la América 
Latina liga a la palabra mafiana muchos 
conceptos que son como del trépico, como 
de los indios ladinos, como de los blancos 
latinos. Ahi estan la silla mecedora, la 
charla del café, el poder de detener la 
marcha en la calle para referir una anéc- 
dota, para ver a una linda muchacha. Si 
sefiores: jmafiana quiere decir hamaca y 
sobremesa! Hay sujetos—algunos sajones 
los creen perversos—que en materia de 
mafiana llegan a la sublimacién o a la 
caricatura. Son los que dicen: ““Nos vere- 
mos mafiana”’ o “almorzaremos majiana,”’ 
a sabiendas de que no lo van a hacer. 
Ellos quieren dar a entender que son 
hombres que no se dejan atar a estos 
compromisos rutinarios. Hay en ello mds 
un fondo antisocial de anarquia que de 
inmoralidad. El] mismo sujeto que no llega 
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a las tres y media en punto para acompa- 
fiarnos a la visita del museo puede ser 
riguroso en una cita en que va a jugarse la 
vida. A las conspiraciones siempre llegan 
exactos los suramericanos. Mas atin: en- 
tonces las presuntas victimas tienen que 
madrugar. Por eso la palabra majiana 
puede también envolver un sentido dra- 
matico en esos pueblos que se estremecen 
mas ante la muerte porque creen cefiida- 
mente en el infierno, en la condenacién 
eterna, en sus propias debilidades ante el 
juicio inexorable del Sefior. Tienen del paso 
a la otra vida una idea menos natural 
que en los Estados Unidos, mds dentro 
del plano de lo sobrenatural. Y el pequefio 
majfiana de las citas a ver el museo debi- 
lita su rigor ante el gran majiana de la 
cita eterna. 

No pretendo sentar dogma ni decir que 
en todo esto no haya matices y varia- 
ciones. Simplemente quiero afirmar que se 
equivocan, yerran los norteamericanos 
cuando creen que mafiana es tomorrow, 
como dice el diccionario. 

Y lo mismo con sefiorita. Las dos pala- 
bras que tienen 7, letra que no existe en el 
diccionario inglés. Una girl es una girl y 
nada més que una girl. Una sefiorita es 
una sefiorita y puede ser algo mds que 
una sefiorita. En la sefiorita van envueltas 
muchas circunstancias que no son las 
mismas que han servido para que surja en 
el mundo la girl del college norteameri- 
cano. Seforita es una palabra que esta 
ligada a seforta, a alcurnia. La mujer 
humilde que en la calle se dirige a la 
sefiorita, con sdlo nombrarla le esta can- 
tando un elogio, la esté poniendo en un 
trono. Frente a la pobre mujer del pueblo 
que con las alpargatas apenas si protege 
el pie desnudo para no ir a pisar una 
botella rota, la mujer que se alza en los 
altisimos tacones de los zapatos anda en 
trono. 

No se equivoca el estadounidense 
cuando entiende que hay algo de corte, de 
reminiscencia de corte, en sefiorita. Los 
jévenes hacen la corte a las jévenes, las 
cortejan, aceptan el sefiorfo de las sefio- 
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ritas. Y asi como sefioriia es una palabra 
que hace crecer, sefiorito es una palabra 
que achica. Existen los sefiores—pro- 
ntinciese con viril acento y descubierta la 
cabeza—y los sefioritos....Y tenemos 
las sefioras, de gran dignidad, y las sefio- 
ritas que est4n en la primavera y saz6n 
de un imperio gracioso. 

En todo esto hay una serie de cosas 
antiguas que se injertan en nuestro siglo 
XX: reminiscencias de jerarquias, de ro- 
manticismo, de caballerosidad. Sefiorita 
es una palabra que es un tratado de la 
historia de las costumbres, una biografia 
de la juventud, una explicacién sobre la 
evolucién del amor. Estoy seguro de que 
el noventa por ciento de los extranjeros 
que oyen la palabra sefiorita no saben la 
almendra que tiene, pero presienten que 
tiene algo, que algo hay ahi que es 
diferente. 

El estadounidense que va al sur y re- 
gresa mostrando a sus amigos, en las 
tertulias, las dos curiosidades que ha 
traido del viaje—mafiana, sefiorita—no 
se equivoca. Son dos novedades magicas. 
Keiserling, que es un viajero més culto 
que el turista ordinario, al llegar a Buenos 
Aires también redujo su descubrimiento 
a dos palabras: real gana. La real gana, el 
hacer lo que me da la real gana, es una 
aplicacién democritica del mas auténtico 
pasaje de la historia de Espafia: cuando 
los del comtin se enfrentan al rey y le 
dicen: ‘‘Nosotros, en que cada uno vale 
tanto como vos, y reunidos valemos mds 
que vos....” Esta actitud del pueblo, 
del individuo del pueblo, para que se 
pareciera mAs a la gana de los que podian 
en realidad hacer lo que se les antojaba, 
acabé por llamarse “real.’”’ Y el hombre 
que hace su real gana es el del mafiana y 
el del sefiorfo. La repiblica no ha matado 
a la monarquia; la ha desgranado para 
que cada cual tenga su grano. 


Los idiomas invaden, resucitan, saltan 
de un continente a otro, rompen barreras 
de siglos. Lenguas que parecen muertas 
surgen de pronto llenas de vitalidad. De 


pronto hay en el concurso de los despre- 
venidos un sujeto de ofdo fino que coge 
en el aire un soplo que viene de lejanos 
paises, de épocas que parecian silenciadas 
por el tiempo inexorable. Y ese soplo 
adquiere la importancia de un mensaje 
que despierta inesperados estimulos. La 
misma circunstancia de la lejania le da 
mayor encanto y atractivo. Como nadie 
es profeta en su tierra, las voces peregrinas 
llevan, pasando de un mundo al otro, un 
prestigio avasallador, una fuerza de sim- 
patia que levanta corazones. 

En los momentos de transformaciones 
mas profundas que registra la historia— 
y mas en la historia de la inteligencia—no 
ha sido raro el caso de que la iniciacién 
en una lengua extrajia tenga efectos revo- 
lucionarios. En los comienzos del Renaci- 
miento llegan a Italia unos griegos que 
descubren a los inquietos hijos de 
Florencia los escondidos tesoros de la filo- 
sofia platénica. La pasién por el estudio 
del griego queda entonces trabajando 
como causa directa en el mds activo pro- 
ceso de renovacién literaria, filosdéfica, 
artistica de muchos siglos. Las academias 
de Florencia, Pisa, Roma, las cortes ilus- 
tradas del Papa, del duque de Milan, del 
rey de Napoles, de los tiranos eruditos, 
son, en el siglo XV, academias de idiomas. 
Cuando Marcilio Ficino comenzé su tra- 
duccién de los didlogos platénicos, y did- 
logo por didlogo los fué leyendo a Pedro 
de Médicis, el Médicis no pudo menos de 
pedirle que los leyese y comentase en 
publicas reuniones para que todos los ciu- 
dadanos se beneficiasen con tan prodigiosa 
obra del pensamiento griego. Asi comenzé 
la mds célebre y fecunda asociacién aca- 
démica de los tiempos modernos. 

Otro caso es el prestigio de Erasmo 
que surge también de su conocimiento 
de las lenguas antiguas. Hay un momento 
de Europa en que nadie como é1 influye 
en la vida intelectual. Todos los estu- 
diosos, y aun los humildes, ven en Erasmo 
al hombre que tiene poder para desatar 
la lengua de los muertos, para hacer ha- 
blar a los hebreos, para dar vida a los 
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contempordneos de Cristo. A este hemis- 
ferio, que entonces apenas comenzaba a 
verse, lleg6 aquel Diego Méndez de la 
canoa, el compafiero de Colén, con su 
pasién erasmista. Pedro de Mendoza fué 
a la fundacién de Buenos Aires con un 
librito de Erasmo en el bolsillo. Fernando 
Coldén, el hijo de don Cristébal, iba a los 
Paises Bajos a comprar un librode Erasmo. 
Como Inglaterra y Alemania y Francia 
y Polonia seguian apasionadamente las 
lecciones del de Rotterdam, hubo la 
Espafia erasmista y la reforma espajfiola. 
Y la Espafia del cardenal Cisneros, la de 
la biblia poliglota, es una Espafia que en 
una escuela de idiomas hace sus ejerci- 
cios espirituales. 

De estos hechos nace para el mundo 
moderno el tema de las lenguas, del latin, 
como base de los estudios. Se ha com- 
probado que un idioma ensancha en tal 
forma los horizontes del hombre, aviva 
de tal suerte su curiosidad, que puede 
llegar a ser el mas activo ingrediente en 
su formacién intelectual. Es obvio que 
nosotros podemos estudiar a la China sin 
saber chino, que sabemos muchas cosas de 
Alemania sin saber aleman, y que a través 
de la geografia, los periddicos, los libros 
traducidos, el cinematégrafo, llegamos por 
caminos diversos a cierto conocimiento 
general del mundo. Pero en la lengua hay 
un elemento mas vivo, humano, eficaz. 
Entra por el ofdo, nos hace sentir mds 
cerca de quien habla si nos es posible 
entenderle. En la sola posibilidad de sos- 
tener un didlogo con una persona que 
viene de lejanos paises, asi las palabras 
del didlogo sean las mas triviales, hay 
algo que produce intima alegria, sensa- 
cién de acercamiento que ningtin otro 
medio de comunicacién ofrece. 

Las nuevas generaciones tienen el pri- 
vilegio de iniciarse en los idiomas mds 
pronto de lo que la suerte nos deparé a 
quienes ya nos movemos dentro de la 
segunda mitad de nuestras vidas. A noso- 
tros nos ha tocado hacer esa cara de 
atolondrados que ponen quienes entienden 
a medias lo que escuchan, con mezcla de 
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excesivo goce cada vez que atrapamos una 
expresién conocida. Yo siempre tengo en 
la memoria la anécdota mil veces referida 
de Carlos V, cuando hallandose en la 
plaza de un pueblo de Espajfia, sin saber 
todavia el espafiol, ofa boquiabierto al- 
guna conversacién y un baturro acer- 
cAndosele le dijo: “Vea, majestad, cierre 
la boca, que las moscas de este lugar son 
atrevidas.” 

Pero también no hay que olvidar que 
nosotros debemos algo de la independen- 
cia de las naciones hispanoamericanas al 
estudio de los idiomas. Esa revolucién 
pudo estallar cuando Miranda logré en- 
tablar didlogos en francés o en inglés lo 
mismo en la Europa continental que en 
Inglaterra, cuando Narifio tradujo en Bo- 
gota la declaracién de los derechos del 
hombre, cuando el sefior Espajia y otros 
conspiradores de la Guaira pudieron ex- 
pandir las cosas que lefan de la Enci- 
clopedia, cuando un dia llegé a Caracas 
una gaceta inglesa con las noticias de 
Bayona y los curiosos acudieron al joven 
Andrés Bello para que hiciera hablar en 
castellano el papel escrito en inglés, cuando 
Belgrano public6 en Buenos Aires su 
traduccién de los principios de la ciencia 
econémica, cuando en “La Abispa de Chil- 
pancingo,” escrita para perpetuar la me- 
moria del primer congreso instalado alli 
por don José Maria Morelos, se pudo 
escribir: “No recurramos a Roma ni a 
Atenas por modelos de imitacién: Wash- 
ington, Fran Klin, Jefferson, Madisson 
y Monrroe, he aqui nuestros mas aca- 
bados Typos.” Y ya en Chilpancingo 
habia quien leyese este idioma tan ex- 
trafio que es el inglés. 

Y asi, cuando en la torre no se entien- 
den entre si los obreros, es Babel. Cuando 
el didlogo es posible, se unen las expe- 
riencias mds remotas, y se hace, de pedazos 
dispersos de la tierra estancada, un mundo 
que avanza. 


Yo soy de quienes en el mundo se 
expresan en espafiol. Es la lengua de mi 
pueblo, de mis padres, de mi mujer, de 
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mis hijos. Es la tinica que, hasta donde 
puedo, estudio. En mi mesa siempre hay 
diccionarios: de espafiol, de inglés, de ita- 
liano, de francés. . . De todos, el mds gas- 
tado, el que muestra en sus p4ginas un uso 
mas frecuente, es el espafiol. Siendo el 
idioma en que me expreso, entiendo que 
es ahi donde es mds grande mi ignoran- 
cia, que necesito conocerlo mejor. 

Pero he vivido casi una quinta parte de 
mi vida, o a lo menos mas de la quinta 
parte de mis afios de juventud y madurez, 
en paises de habla inglesa, y si alguien 
me preguntase cual es la circunstancia 
que ha ejercido mayor influencia para 
darme la idea que tengo del mundo, y 
aun para juzgar las situaciones ordina- 
rias de la vida, no vacilaria en responder: 
la lengua inglesa. Por el espafiol me he 
internado en la historia de mi pueblo, y 
en espafiol he leido a los mfos. El espafiol 
es la arquitectura en que se ha apoyado mi 
espiritu. Pero sélo vine a entender que 
el mundo era como lo vemos los de habla 
espafiol, y también al contrario, que podia 
ser al revés de cémo piensan los sur- 
americanos 0 los espafioles, cuando me 
inicié en la gramAtica inglesa y vi actuar 
a los hombres que la usan. Entonces com- 
prendi que la humanidad est4 hecha de 
gentes que han de vivir en los mismos 
continentes y ser vecinos, teniendo los 
puntos de vista mds encontrados. Cuando 
un sudamericano esté viendo la luz verde 
que quiere decir que estd libre la via 
y puede echar adelante, el norteameri- 
cano esté viendo una luz roja que le dice: 
pare! Son dos sujetos en que cada uno 
cree que el otro estA sufriendo de dalto- 
nismo. Sdélo el reconocimiento de estas 
oposiciones, la aceptacién humilde de que 
éste es un hecho impuesto por la natura- 
leza, puede conducir a la tolerancia, a la 
convivencia. Quienes piensan que la hu- 
manidad puede reducirse a una lengua, a 
un partido, a un estilo, a una cultura, son 
potencialmente genocidas. 

Los pueblos toman forma en torno a 
una lengua para expresarse a su modo, a 
sus anchas, como su real gana lo quiere. 


Prezzolini, en su libro The Legacy of Italy, 
comienza por hacer una afirmacién tan 
sorprendente como incontrovertible: Nos- 
otros los italianos (es en sintesis su idea) no 
somos romanos, no descendemos del gran 
imperio romano, no vamos a otro imperio 
romano. La argumentacién es obvia. De 
las instituciones romanas, del derecho ro- 
mano, del imperio romano, del estilo ro- 
mano, pueden encontrarse huellas mas 
vivas en Francia, en Espafia, Dios sabe 
si en la misma Inglaterra o en Alemania, 
que en la propia Italia. Del latin se hallan 
voces volantes en diez lenguas diversas. 
En la Edad Media se juntan en Italia 
longobardos y romanos, mahometanos y 
cristianos, griegos y latinos, que se mez- 
clan, se enfamilian, se pelean, se recon- 
cilian, hasta que de estos golpes y abrazos 
van saltando unas palabras nuevas, unas 
voces no oidas, que parecen poemas, in- 
terjecciones musicales: es el nuevo idioma 
hecho con materiales diversos, pero in- 
flamado de un espiritu imprevisto. Ahi 
aflora la patria que estaba inédita, el 
milagro no presentido. Nace el italiano, 
y el italiano no es romano, no es imperial, 
no es la ley de las Pandectas: es la Italia 
viva, que cualquier dia saltaré en un 
surtidor de versos incomparables: en la 
Comedia Divina. Tendrd& el humanismo 
italiano grandeza cuando los italianos des- 
cubran el latin de Cicerén como amplia- 
cién de su cultura, y tendrd decadencia 
cuando este descubrimiento vivo se true- 
que en la rutina de los repetidores con- 
vencionales. 

Si eso ocurre en Italia iqué decir del 
espafiol de hoy tan ardbigo, tan ibérico, 
tan judaico, tan latino, tan caribe, tan 
mexicano, tan quechua, tan guaran{, tan 
aymara, tan negro, tan blanco, tan canela, 
tan andaluz, tan chileno, tan portorri- 
quefio, tan ecuatoriano, tan nuestro! Cada 
palabra es una estampa. Desde el dia 
en que se dijo canoa en espafiol, un nuevo 
mundo fué metiéndose dentro de su vo- 
cabulario. Quien en los Estados Unidos 
quiera saber de este hemisferio, que 
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aprenda espaiiol, 
América. 

Si algin idioma tiene color, es el 
espafiol. Encierra cosas de Europa, del 
Asia, del Africa, de América, en propor- 
ciones que otras lenguas no conocen. Y 
las ha apretado dentro de un estilo re- 
suelto, inconfundible. Para mirar hacia 
dentro de su propia vida, el indoespajiol 
de América estudia su espajiol. Para to- 
mar contacto con lo externo haré como el 
maestro Antonio de Nebrija, autoridad 
venerada en Salamanca, que en la corte 
del gran maestre de la orden de Alcdntara 
ensefiaba humanidades entre tedlogos do- 
minicos, astrénomos hebreos y humanis- 
tas italianos. E] mundo no es precisamente 
un mapa de paises pintados por el color 
de los gobiernos, sino un trompo de misica, 
una esfera de lenguas. Una lengua es 
un pueblo que habla. Don Rufino Cuervo 
decia que para quien sdélo ha visto su aldea 
y no ha ofdo hablar de comarcas situadas 
fuera del horizonte que alcanza a divisar, 
la patria no representa mds que una corta 
parentela, un reducido circulo de cono- 


nuestro espafiol de 
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cidos apegados al terrufio. Pero llega un 
momento para el hombre culto, agrega 
él, en que la patria no cabe dentro de las 
demarcaciones caprichosas de la nacio- 
nalidad. A la manera como nuestro corazén 
se siente ligado al suelo en donde nacimos, 
la razén, hermana gemela de la lengua 
nativa, nos hace compatricios de cuantos 
en el mundo hablan nuestro propio idioma. 
Mejor que dentro de ficticios linderos, 
concluye don Rufino, las inteligencias se 
agrupan en torno a nombres como los de 
Cervantes, Shakespeare o Goethe. 

Este es el sentido profundo y ultimo del 
problema de las lenguas. Por eso son base 
de la educacién. Habra quienes piensen 
que la escuela ha de inclinarse hacia las 
matemAticas o las ciencias sociales, o con- 
sultar la vocacién de quienes majiana pue- 
den echar por el camino estrecho de una 
profesién. Pero como todos hemos de 
comunicarnos con nuestro pueblo y ser 
un poco compatricios del mundo, es la 
lengua quien hace estos milagros. Ella 
ensefia lo mismo por donde se va al cora- 
zon de la patria, o al ancho mundo. 








“Since change is an essential in diversion of all kinds, it is naturally more restful and refreshing 
to read in a different language from that in which one’s ordinary daily work is done. To have a 
second language at your disposal, even if you only know it enough to read it with pleasure, is a 
sensible advantage. Our educationalists are too often anxious to teach children so many different 
languages that they never get far enough in any one to derive any use or enjoyment from their 
study. The boy learns enough Latin to detest it; enough Greek to pass an examination; enough 
French to get from Calais to Paris; enough German to exhibit a diploma; enough Spanish or 
Italian to know which is which, but not enough of any to secure the enormous boon of access to 
a second literature. Choose well, choose wisely, and choose one. Concentrate upon that one. 
Do not be content until you find yourself reading in it with real enjoyment. The process of 
reading for pleasure in another language rests the mental muscles; it enlivens the mind by a 
different sequence and emphasis of ideas. The mere form of speech excites the activity of different 
brain-cells, relieving in the most effective manner the fatigue of those in hackneyed use. One 
may imagine that a man who blew the trumpet for a living would be glad to play the violin for 
his amusement. So it is with reading another language than your own.” 

—Winston Churchill in Painting for Pleasure 
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In the year 1492 an edict of sovereigns 
Ferdinand and Isabella, serving notice 
that persons of the Jewish faith had just 
three months in which to get out of Spain, 
affected about a quarter of a million souls. 
During the first millennium of the Christ- 
ian era Jews had been well treated in the 
Peninsula, they had played a leading cul- 
tural role during the Arab occupation, 
and their contributions had reached a 
peak in the late 1200’s. But as time went 
on, massacres and forced baptisms and of 
course the Inquisition made life increas- 
ingly intolerable for the Israelites, and 
large-scale emigrations had already taken 
place when the final edict of expulsion 
came. At that time there were in Spain 
an estimated 120 Jewish communities, 
concentrated in the South, with histories 
as wealthy centers of business and finance. 

Following publication of the royal edict 
some 50,000 Jews had themselves baptized 
as a cover-up and remained in Spain to 
practice their own religion in secret; these 
were eventually known as the Moranos. 
Of the emigrating groups, around ten per- 
cent perished during the exodus (the edict 
had provided that no money could be 
taken out of the country), but a good 
175,000 managed to establish themselves 
on alien shores. About half of them settled 
within the Turkish Empire, whither they 
had been invited; the rest in various other 
spots, particularly North Africa and Hol- 
land. All these expatriates came to be 
known as the Sephardic Jews, or Sefardtes. 
The Holland emigrés had come mainly 
from Portugal, and they continued to 
speak Portuguese until the nineteenth 
century. The Balkan group spoke Span- 
ish, and their descendants still speak it 
today. 

Conscious of a social and intellectual 


superiority in their tradition, the Sefar- 
dies persisted in retaining their own mores 
as well as their own language when they 
had settled in or near other Jewish com- 
munities, and in some localities (for ex- 
ample, Salonika in Greece), they ended 
by absorbing non-Sephardic Jews to their 
culture and language. In the sixteenth 
century there was a revival of Jewish 
learning in many communities, and dur- 
ing this period the Sefardies made im- 
portant contributions to European life. 
From 1600 or so on, however, the decline 
of the Ottoman Empire reduced the in- 
fluence of their most populous centers. 
Meanwhile the Western Sephardics, with 
their cultural capital at Amsterdam at- 
tracting Moranos still filtering out of 
Spain, grew in vigor and produced some 
outstanding figures, from Spinoza to Dis- 
raeli. 

After the Turkish Revolution of 1908 
there was considerable migration of Sefar- 
dies from Eastern Europe to the United 
States, principally to Los Angeles, At- 
lanta, and New York. In recent years the 
bulk of immigration has been to New 
York, and there is a congregation of about 
120 families in Rochester, predominantly 
from Monastir (in what is now Yugo- 
slavia). Present-day estimates place about 
5,000 Sephardics in the United States out 
of a total of between a half and one mil- 
lion, with by far the largest concentration 
still in Turkey. 

In the first century after the expulsion, 
the Spanish language was used by the 
Sefardies as a medium (which they called 
Ladino) for literary and religious writings; 
but the tradition was not permanently 
maintained. The relative isolation of the 
Sephardic communities stepped up re- 
gional divergences of dialect; and while 
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some Spanish words were kept in regular 
use which have died out of modern stand- 
ard Castilian, also much Spanish vocabu- 
lary has been replaced by borrowings from 
neighboring languages of Europe and the 
Near East. However, since the onset of 
earlier dialectal differences there has been 
a counter-tendency toward the develop- 
ment of a modern standard Judaeo-Span- 
ish for purposes of communication, both 
oral and written, among Sephardics every- 
where. 

Not long ago I had the opportunity of 
working with two Cornell students who 
had grown up in Sephardic homes, one 
in New York, the other in Rochester. 
Although like most American-born child- 
ren of immigrants they had failed to de- 
velop a fluent use of the mother tongue, 
both had heard Judaeo-Spanish all their 
lives and had entirely native habits of 
pronouncing it. The New York informant, 
at my suggestion, secured numerous words 
and expressions from his mother and re- 
layed them to me with a wholly authentic 
pronunciation. The other student gave me 
all the Judaeo-Spanish items which she 
was able to recall, and later arranged for 
me to spend an evening in her Rochester 
home, together with her parents and 
several other Sephardic relatives and 
friends. On that occasion I was able to 
check with special care a number of 
sounds and forms as uttered by some of 
the older speakers, and to record on wire 
some fragments of conversation, two arti- 
cles read aloud from a Sephardic news- 
paper, and an old song. 

The remainder of this article is devoted 
to an analysis of the Judaeo-Spanish of 
two present-day Sephardic speech-com- 
munities in the United States; this 
analysis is based strictly on spoken ma- 
terial gathered in the manner stated above 
(1). The presentation is divided into five 
parts: 1. Phonology, 2. Morphology, 3. 
Vocabulary, 4. Orthography, 5. Sample 
texts. Under the first two headings, treat- 
ment is partly descriptive and partly his- 
torical, the latter approach affording rele- 
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vant comparisons of Judaeo-Spanish with 
its intimate cognate, Modern Castilian. 
Syntax is not formally treated; the domi- 
nant syntactical patterns of Judaeo-Span- 
ish are the same as those of Modern 
Castilian. The texts provided reveal spo- 
radic minor differences which the reader 
will easily observe; a meaningful classifi- 
cation of all such divergences would re- 
quire a much larger corpus of material 
than I at present control. 

1. Phonology. Judaeo-Spanish (JSp) 
has the same five distinctive vowel sounds 
as Modern Castilian (MCast), five in 
number: /i e a o u/. All occur in stressed 
syllables, as in the words /vida/ ‘life’, 
/méza/ ‘table’, /kd4za/ ‘house’, /kdéza/ 
‘thing’, /lina/ ‘month’. All occur like- 
wise preceding the stressed syllable. Pho- 
netically these five vowels resemble those 
of MCast in their chief varieties. In word- 
final unstressed syllables, however, there 
appear to be only three vowel contrasts: 
(1) high front, ranging with individual 
speakers between phonetic [i] and [e] as 
in the word for ‘twenty’: ['venti] or 
[vente]; (2) high back, ranging between 
phonetic [u] and [o] as in the word for 
‘time’: [‘tiempu] or [/tiempo]; (3) low cen- 
tral [a]. We shall transcribe these three 
unstressed vowels always as /-e/, /-0/, 
/-a/. 

The history of the JSp vowels is the 
same as that of the MCast, since the 
reduction of the Western Romance seven- 
vowel system to five occurred very early, 
in the period of development of the Old 
Castilian (OCast), Eastern Leonese, and 
Western Aragonese dialects in North Cen- 
tral Spain. That is, the old /é/ had al- 
ready become the diphthong /ié/, and 
the old /5/ had become /ué/. JSp has 
now a higher incidence of unstressed /ie/ 
and /ue/ diphthongs than MCast, as a 
result of analogical changes which have 
occurred in the verb paradigms (2). 

The JSp consonant sounds are nineteen 
in number: /pbtdkgfvsz{3xmn 
fil r y/. Of these nineteen, /ptdk gfm 
n fil/ are so nearly identical phonetically 
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and historically with the corresponding 
MCast consonants that they require no 
further comment. We will take up the 
others in pairs or individually as the situa- 
tion requires. 

/b/ and /v/.—These two consonants 
are fully distinct, the /b/ being always 
a bilabial stop and the /v/ always a 
labiodental spirant. The /b/, however, 
occurs only word-initially or medially 
after /m/: /bién/ ‘well’, /blanko/ ‘white’, 
/bréso/ ‘arm, /é6mbre/ ‘man’, /embez4r/ 
‘to learn’. 

The JSp /b:v/ contrast preserves the 
original Romance distinction which at the 
time of the Israelite exodus was beginning 
to break down in OCast as /b/ and /v/ 
after vowel both developed toward the 
bilabial spirant [8]. In JSp a redistribu- 
tion has resulted: everywhere except 
word-initially or after /m/, the old /b/ 
appears as /v/ as in /kavésa/ ‘head’, 
/savér/ ‘to know’, /avlér/ ‘to speak’, 
/avrir/ ‘to open’, /arvol/ ‘tree’, /barva/ 
‘beard’. On the other hand the old /v/ 
is generally preserved, although ‘voice’ is 
/bés/ and ‘to live’ is /bivir/ (3). Old 
/-nv-/ has become /-mb-/ in /embidr/ 
‘to send’, but appears as /-nv-/ in the 
cultismo /invitér/ ‘to invite’. 

/s/ and /z/.—These are a distinct pair, 
voiceless and voiced respectively, as heard 
in /pdsa/ ‘(he) passes’ as contrasted with 
/k&za/ ‘house’. The contrast occurs only 
intervocalically, however; elsewhere we 
may interpret this type of sibilant uni- 
formly as /s/, even though it may sound 
more or less voiced before a following 
consonant or when word-final before a 
following vowel, as for example in /mésmo/ 
‘same’ or /los étros mut{at{os/ ‘the other 
boys’. 

Historically we have the following 
situation: 

(a) JSp /s/ reflects the Old South Cas- 
tilian (OSoCast) /s/ which had developed 
from two Western Romance sources: (1) 
the old /s/ and intervocalic /ss/, as for 
example in /siéte/ ‘seven’, /éste/ ‘this’, 
/pas&r/ ‘to pass’; and (2) the old /ts/ 


which had already fallen together with 
the /s/, as in /sinko/ ‘five’, /sérka/‘near’, 
/sivdéd/ ‘city’. It was of course this old 
/ts/ which in North Castilian remained 
distinct from the /s/ and later became 
the interdental spirant /@/ (now written 
c or 2). 

(b) JSp /z/ reflects the OSoCast /z/ 
which had developed from two Western 
Romance sources: (1) the old intervocalic 
/s/ which had early voiced to /z/ as in 
/k&za/ ‘house’, /méza/ ‘table’, /uzdr/ ‘to 
use’ (this OCast /z/ unvoiced to merge 
again with /s/ in Spain in the sixteenth 
century); and (2) the old intervocalic /ts/ 
which had early voiced to /dz/ and then 
fallen together with the /z/, as in /azér/ 
‘to do’, /dizir/ ‘to say’, /plazér/ ‘pleas- 
ure’. It was this old /dz/ which later 
became /3/ in North Castilian and fi- 
nally merged there with the /6/. 

/\/ and /3/.—These likewise are a 
distinct pair, voiceless and voiced re- 
spectively, as heard in /{avén/ ‘soap’ 
or /di§o/ ‘(he) said’, as contrasted with 
/zurnél/ ‘newspaper’ or /{30/ ‘son’. 
These consonants likewise occur as the 
second element in the groups /t{/ and 
/d3/, as heard in /t{iko/ ‘little’ or 
/nétfe/ ‘night’, as contrasted with 
/d3énte/ ‘people’ or /Andzel/ ‘angel’. 

Historically, the /§/, /3/, /t§/ and 
/d3/ all preserve OCast sounds. Later 
in general Castilian the /§/, /3/ and 
/d3/ fell together as /{/, and still later 
this /{/ became the MCast /x/ (written 
j or g). In contrast to these the group 
/t{/ has come unchanged into MCast as 
the sound written ch. 

In summarizing this discussion of the 
sibilant consonants, we note that JSp 
on the one hand, because of its SoCast 
origin, lacks the NoCast /s:0/ distincién, 
and on the other hand preserves a five- 
way distinction /s:z:{§:3:d3/ where gen- 
eral Castilian, as a result of the sixteenth- 
century unvoicing (/z/ > /s/, /3/ and 
/d3/ > /S/ > /x/) which took place in 
the Peninsula after JSp had split off, has 
only the two-way contrast /s:x/. 
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/x/.—This voiceless velar spirant, very 
similar phonetically to the MCast /x/, is 
heard in such words as /xazino/ ‘ill’, 
/berax4/ ‘blessing’, /alxdd/ ‘Sunday’. 
Its only appearance outside of a non- 
Romance loan-word is in the preterite 
forms of the verb ‘to be’, e.g. /xué/, 
/xuémos/, where with some speakers it 
has replaced the OCast /f-/ (which, 
however, is elsewhere preserved, as in 
/fuégo/, /fuérte/, /frio/, etc.). 

/r/—The JSp word-initial /r/ is a 
single flap, not a trill as in MCast, and 
it does not differ perceptibly from single 
/r/ between vowels or next to a conso- 
nant. An intervocalic trill classifiable as 
/rr/ is heard in /pérro/ ‘dog’. His- 
torically, then, the old initial /r/ has 
reverted to a single flap instead of 
continuing the peninsular tradition of a 
multiple trill (4). 

/y/—The weak palatal spirant /y/ 
occurs word-initially as in /y4ve/ ‘key’, 
/y6/ ‘Tl’, ete., and medially between 
vowels as in /kdye/ ‘street’, /kayé/ 
‘(he) fell’. Historically the /y/ reflects 
not only the OCast /y/ but also the 
palatalized /]/ which remained distinct 
in the North (now written ll) but which 
in the South had already merged with 
the /y/. 

From the foregoing analysis it is 
apparent that the basic stock of JSp 
vowel and consonant sounds has re- 
mained unchanged since its speakers 
were separated from the Old (South) 
Castilian speech community. Phono- 
logical changes which have since taken 
place within JSp itself have been, then, 
merely redistributions of the existing 
sounds. Noteworthy among these are: 
initial /ue-/ > /gue-/ as in /guéso/ 
‘bone’, /guévo/ ‘egg’, /guérta/ ‘garden’; 
medial /-sk-/ > /-{k-/ as in /mé{ka/ 
‘fly’, /bu§ka4r/ ‘to seek’; metathesis of 
medial /-rd-/ as in /tadre/ ‘late’, /védre/ 
‘green’, /guadrar/ ‘to keep’. Fluctuations 
leading to the spread and eventual 
prevalence of these innovations may well 
have existed already among the genera- 


tion which left Spain: compare, for 
example, the /gue-/ words with non- 
standard Andalucian and American Span- 
ish giieso ‘bone’, etc. Relatively late, 
however, was the change of unstressed 
/u/ to /v/ following a front vowel, as in 
/evrépa/ ‘Europe’, /sivddd/ ‘city’, or its 
fusion with /a/ in words like /otér/ 
‘author’. 

2. Morphology. The inflection of JSp 
nouns for number, and of adjectives for 
gender and number agreement, is the 
same as in MCast (5). The disjunctive 
personal pronouns are those of MCast, 
except in the following details: (a) mi, 
ti and si (6) are used even after the 
preposition kon, the MCast forms with 
added -go being unknown; (b) the first- 
plural form is mozotros with initial 
/m-/ (7); (c) a singular vos exists as a 
deferential term among old persons of 
equal status, but is going out of use (8). 
In the conjunctive personal pronoun 
series we note mos (7) along with mozotros 
in the other set, and both os and the older 
vos as the second-plural. The personal 
interrogative kien (sometimes heard as 
ken) does not add the plural suffix. The 
non-personal ke has the not infrequent 
variant kue, and the adjective is often 
kualo (m.), kuala (f.). In the demonstra- 
tive series only este and akel are used; 
MCast ese is unknown. 

The cardinal numerals ‘1-15’ are uno, 
dos, tres, kuatro, sinko, sef, siete, otfo, 
mueve, dies, ondze, dodge, tredsze, katorze, 
kindze. For ‘16-19’, beside the regular 
compounds dieziséf, etc., forms current 
in New York are diisé{, diisiete, diziotfo, 
dizimueve. 

In the inflection of JSp verbs, numerous 
traces of OCast forms persist which have 
been leveled out in MCast; at the same 
time the JSp paradigms show many 
independent innovations due, presum- 
ably, to analogical reshapings within 
the system. Non-finite forms are the 
infinitive, imperative, gerund and parti- 
ciple as in MCast; finite tenses in common 
use are the present, the imperfect past, 
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and the preterite past. The future and 
conditional are known but not frequently 
employed; future action tends to be 
expressed by ir plus infinitive (e.g. se 
lo vo dizir ‘I’ll tell him’), and the condi- 
tional is commonly replaced by the 
imperfect. The subjunctive forms are 
known (as literary), but in speech they 
are almost never used in the present 
tense and are unknown in the past 
tense. 

The person-number ending for the 
second-plural is uniformly -{, paralleling 
the MCast -is (e.g. vozotros savé{ 
‘you know’). 

Present Tense.—Typical regular para- 
digms of the three conjugation-types are 
as follows: 1. avlar ‘to speak’: avlo, avlas, 
avla, avlamos, avldf, avlan. 2. komer ‘to 
eat’: komo, komes, kome, komemos, koméf, 
komen. 3. bivir ‘to live’: bivo, bives, bive, 
bivimos, bivt{, biven. The so-called ‘“radi- 
cal-changing” verbs are fewer in number 
than in MCast. Some Type 1 and 2 verbs 
show the e/ie or o/ue alternations of 
MCast (e.g. pedrer ‘to lose’: piedro, etc.), 
but many have been leveled to the single 
vowel throughout, as sentir ‘to hear’: 
sento, sentes, or kerer ‘to want’: kero, 
keres, etc.; in others the diphthong has 
become invariable in the root of the 
verb, as in pueder ‘to be able’: puedo, 
puedes (cf. also imperfect puedta, preterite 
puedt), ete. 

The present of some verbs irregular 
since OCast and earlier: azer ‘to do’: 
ago, azes, aze, azemos, azé{, azen; dizir 
‘to say’: digo, dizes, dize, dizimos, dizif, 
dizen; salir ‘to go out’: salgo, sales, sale, 
salimos, salt{, salen; tener ‘to have’: tengo, 
tienes, tiene, tenemos, tené{, tienen; vinir 
‘to come’: vengo, vienes, viene, vinimos, 
vini{, vienen; saver ‘to know’: sé, saves, 
save, savemos, he , saven; traer ‘to bring’: 
traigo, trayes, traye, traemos, traéf, trayen; 
katr ‘to fall’: kayo, kayes, kaye, katmos, 
kat{, kayen; ver ‘to see’: veigo, vees, vee, 
vemos, veef, veen; ser ‘to be’: so (9), sos, 
es, somos, sof, son; estar ‘to be’: esté, 
estds, estd, estamos, estd{, estdn; ir ‘to go’: 
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vo, vas, va, vamos, vaf, van. Other old ir- 
regular verbs have disappeared from JSp. 
Thus ‘to hear’ (MCast ofr) is JSp sentir 
(beside konsentir ‘to feel’); ‘to put’ 
(MCast poner) is meter. The verb aver 
exists mainly as an impersonal: present ai 
‘there is’; perfect phrases are normally 
formed with tener plus participle (e.g. 
tiene komido ‘(he) has eaten’). 

Imperfect Past.—Imperfects are as in 
MCast, including ser: era and ir: wa, 
but ver has via. 

Preterite Past.—Analogical reforma- 
tion has had considerable effect in the 
JSp preterite. Regular paradigms are: 
1. avlar: avlt, avlates, avlé, avlamos, avlatef, 
avlaron. 2. komer: komt, komites, komié, 
komimos, komite{, komieron. 3. bivir: bivt, 
biviles, bivid, bivimos, bivitef, bivieron. 
Most of the so-called “strong” preterites 
preserve the stressed root in the first and 
third singular. Thus tener: tuve, tuvo; estar: 
estuve, estuvo; azer: ize, 1z0; vinir: vine, 
vino; dizir: dife, difo; kerer: kize, kizo. 
Two show OCast root shapes no longer i in 
MCast: traer: trufe, trufo; and ver: vide, 
vido (but regularized in the remaining 
forms of the tense as in MCast). By con- 
trast the preterite of saver has been regu- 
larized to savi, savid, and that of pueder to 
puedi, puedié. Dar is Type 1 like avlar ex- 
cept for dié, dieron. As for ser and ir, we 
have xue, xuetes, rue, xuemos, xuetef, 
zueron, with zuimos and xuilef also noted 
for Rochester. Forms with initial /f-/ are 
known; they are considered “more cor- 
rect.” 

Future—The JSp future forms are 
structurally like the MCast. As they 
have fallen into increasing disuse, regu- 
larized forms have appeared beside the 
irregular ones. Thus we find viniré 
beside vendré, teneré beside tendré, azeré 
beside aré; also saveré, kereré. 

Imperative—The imperative singular 
is as in MCast, including the irregular 
forms di, ten, ven. The plural lacks the 
/-d/ of MCast (e.g. vint, dizt), except in 
survivals of the old metathesized forms 
with suffixed object pronoun: e.g. daldo 
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‘give it’, traeldo ‘bring it’. The form 
vanddvos ‘go away’ (sing. vdle) seems to 
have resulted from a crossing with the 
verb andar, which itself does not exist in 
JSp. 

Gerund and Participle-—These parallel 
the MCast, including such irregularities 
as azer: etf[o; dizir: ditfo; ver: visto; eskri- 
vir; eskrito; avrir: avierto, etc. 

3. Vocabulary. The salient character- 
istics of the JSp vocabulary as contrasted 
with the MCast are seemingly three: 
(1) its preservation of numerous OCast 
words or variants which are obsolete or 
no longer used in MCast; (2) the inde- 
pendent new-formations, reshapings, and 
semantic shifts it has made within the 
inherited Castilian framework; (3) the 
wealth of loan-words it has acquired from 
other contemporary languages. Without 
any pretensions to a systematic or 
thorough coverage, we set down herewith 
a few random samples from these three 
areas of the JSp lexicon: 

(1) kage ‘almost’, onde ‘where’, ansin 
‘thus’, ainda, datnda ‘yet’, mesmo ‘same’, 
muntfo ‘much’, agora ‘now’, delantre ‘in 
front of’, avagar ‘slow(ly)’, pronto ‘ready’, 
kurto ‘short’, mansevo (adj.) ‘young’, 
armada ‘army’, kalsado ‘shoe’, el Dto 
‘God’, kantiga ‘song’, (tener) menester 
‘(to) need’, amorar ‘to dwell’, eskapar ‘to 
finish’, merkar ‘to buy’, topar ‘to find’, 
intfir ‘to fill’, asentarse ‘to sit’, tornar 
‘to return’. 

(2) naturarse ‘to be born’, manera ‘glove’, 
enverano ‘summer’, kanso (adj.) ‘tired’, 
degoler ‘to ache, hurt’, pesgo, pesgor 
‘weight’, siedro, desiedro (adj.) ‘left’, 
dinguno ‘none’, eskola, eskolia ‘school’, 
penserio ‘thought’, alvantar ‘to raise’, 
esueno, esfuenio ‘dream’, kosfuegra ‘mother- 
in-law’, fragua ‘building’, negro ‘bad’ 
(not ‘black’), ora ‘clock’ (orika ‘watch’), 
letra ‘letter (MCast carta)’, espozo ‘fiancé’ 
(not ‘spouse’), bonito ‘good’ (not ‘pretty’). 

(3) a. Words of Romance shape, many 
identifiable specifically as French in 
origin, others as Italian: palto ‘overcoat’, 
kravata ‘necktie’, tfapeo ‘hat’, gazeta or 


gzurnal ‘newspaper’, poet ‘poet’, gramer 
‘grammar’, diksioner ‘dictionary’, dtfistl 
‘difficult’, fastl ‘easy’, elevo ‘pupil’, biro, 
bira ‘beer’, posta, pofta ‘mail’, sinemd 
‘movies’, demandar ‘to ask (MCast pedir)’, 
repetar ‘to repeat’, regretar ‘to regret’, 
defender ‘to forbid’, ofrir, oferar ‘to 
offer’, arivar ‘to arrive’, surprizar ‘to 
surprise’, dubiar ‘to doubt,’ treno ‘train’, 
lavoro ‘work’, libero, libre ‘free’, portokal 
‘orange (the fruit)’; 

b. Loan-words from Hebrew: meldar 
‘to read’, fabdd ‘Saturday’, alxdd ‘Sun- 
day’, beraxd ‘blessing’; the names of the 
months; 

c. Borrowings known or believed, by 
the informants, to have come from 
Turkish: musafir ‘guest’, zazino ‘ill, 
sick’, pards ‘money’, kibrit ‘match’, bus 
‘ice’, (tener) fubé ‘(to) doubt’, yavdf 
‘slow(ly)’, kadar ‘amount’, udd ‘room’. 

4. Orthography. There is some informal 
use of the Roman alphabet, for private 
correspondence and the like, among local 
Sephardic groups. The spelling so used 
is modeled to some extent on that of 
French, but it is not systematically 
taught and there is no rigorous canon. 
Present-day publications for Sephardic 
readers in the United States are limited, 
and my only source to date has been the 
newspaper La Vara (10). The standard 
orthography for such publications is an 
adaptation of the Hebrew alphabet, 
using eighteen letters and one diacritic 
(11). 

5. Texts. (1) The following is the text of 
a dispatch from La Vara of June 22, 
1945, as read aloud onto a wire recorder 
by an elderly Rochester informant: 


El eroiko komandante de todas las armadas 
en Evropa resive aklamasi6n entuziasta de 
todo el puevlo. New York.—Después de ser 
resivido por el puevlo i las otoridades de Wash- 
ington, kon gram (12) briyo i pompa, Ike Eisen- 
hower vino en New York por ser idolatrado por 
la mutfedumbre de la grandisima sivdad. Se 
kontavan a miyones las masas ke yenaron 
todas las kayes i avenidas por adonde pasé 
el d3eneral rendiéndose a City Hall, por resivir 
los omazes de New York. En numerozas 
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okaziones en esta resepsién, el 3enial d3eneral 
dovo (13) pronunsiar diskorsos (14). Mads de 
una ves, Eisenhower demandé de nuestro go- 
verno de azer todos los esforsos posivles por 
mentener biva la unién entre las nasiones 
unidas. Esta unidén, difo el d3eneral, nos izo 
la viktoria posivle. Esta unién render4 fasfl 
la vida de todos los puevlos en los afios de la 
pas. 


(2) The following song, allegedly cen- 
turies old, was sung into my microphone 
by another Rochester informant: 


Arvoles yoram por luvias, 

I montafias por aires— 

Ansin yoran los mis 030s 

Por ti, kerida amante. 

Ven, verds, i ven, verds, 

Ven, verds, veremos 

La amor ke tenemos los dos— 
Ven, mos aunaremos. 


(3) A letter received by the Rochester 
student from her father is reproduced 
herewith in the writer’s orthography, in 
which ou stands for /u/, oe oa stand for 
/ue ua/; and é represents merely word- 
final unstressed /e/. 


Cara ija: 

Recevimos to (= tu) cartpostal del 17 cor- 
riente i mos alegrimos de meldar lo contenido. 

El addresso de Dr. es 337 Monroe 
Avenida. Coanto por Dr. , ya te escrevi 
las empassadas que non (= no) me da ningouna 
information (= informasién) por el treat- 
ment (15) que te dio. Por segouro, si Dr. 
le escrivé a Dr. , ya le dara la information 
que queré. 

Mas (= ma) de segouro que a Linda le 
vamos a azer oun birthday party. Linda esta 
semana entera in (= en) kaza a tenido yellor 
i frio (‘cold and fever’), ma agora ya esta mijor; 
mama non kere que vaya a la escola esta se- 
mana. 

Mos escrives que Marge te envito (= in- 
vité) a sou cazamiento i pensas de estar pre- 
senté si el tiempo te permeté. Esperamos que 
non vas a neglectar to lavoro por azer la honor 
a tou amiga. 

Coanto por los etchos (‘business’), estan 
mouy akedados (‘quiet, slow’), particularmenté 
de coando la borsa empesso a abashar, todos se 
espantan de mercar. 

Me avlates que tou professor espaniol queria 
estar presente a algouna ajounta (= adsunta) 
de la colonia moestra i recordar (‘record’) la 
avla moestra. Kreyo que esto se poedra azer. 
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Yo poedo avlar a Madame , la prese- 
denté de las damas, que aga oun card party, 
antes del card party ouna conversation espa- 
gnol. Yo keria recevir ouna lettra de tou pro- 
fessor explicando coalo el dezea azer en la 
adjounta i coando le permete el tiempo de 
venir, para mostrar a la presedenté. 

Tambien escrivemé si tenesh victrola en la 
escola, i si quere el professor para te mandar 
ouna 0 dos records espagnolas, las coalas tou 
ya tienes las cantigas escritas, ansin poedesh 
embezar (‘learn’) prononciation espagnol Se- 
phardic. Non tiniendo mas que escrevir te 
saloudamos i te amamos de corason 

Tou padre 


Under the special circumstance of my 
presence at the adzunta referred to in the 
above letter, it turned out that the pro- 
posed “card party” did not materialize; 
instead, the konversasién espaiiol pro- 
longed itself indefinitely. In view of the 
presence of one old gentleman, addressed 
by the group as Uncle, this situation 
without card party was, I later learned, 
unprecedented. And such was the back- 
ground for the remark of another gentle- 
man, relatively unimpressed by linguistic 
research, who said (smiling and without 
a trace of rancor) to the group at large 
at the close of the evening: “La not{ada 
mos se xue em baldes aki! A Uncle lo 
yamate{ dszugar, no d3ugimos nada, i 
las oras pedrimos de dormir!” 

No hay mal que por bien no venga. 


NOTES 


1. The general historical background given 
in the first part of this paper was drawn mainly 
from Angel Pulido y Fernandez, Los Israelitas 
espafioles y el idioma castellano, Madrid, tip. 
‘Sucesores de Rivadeneyra’”’, 1904. Another 
useful source of information about the Balkan 
Sefardies and the Spanish language is Max 
Leopold Wagner, Caracteres generales del judeo- 
espafiol de Oriente, Madrid, Impr. de la Libreria 
y casa editorial Hernando (s.a.), 1930. 

2. For examples, such as /puedér/ ‘to be able’, 
see below, p. 207. 

3. Conceivably in the period of fluctuation 
/bés/ was increasingly favored over /vés/ for 
‘voice’ by way of contrast with /vés/ ‘you’; 
/bivir/ may be a case of dissimilation. 

4. I have recorded no JSp words containing 
the groups /nr/ or /Ir/. 

5. Abstract nouns ending in -or have become 
feminine, e.g. la kolor, la onor, la amor. 
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6. Throughout the remaining sections, in cit- 
ing JSp words we shall use the vowel and 
consonant symbols as established in the fore- 
going treatment of phonology. Where stress is 
unmarked, it may be read as in normal Cas- 
tilian orthography. 

7. Possibly changed by analogy to the first- 
plural verb-ending -mos. Replacement of ini- 
tial /n/ by /m/ is also seen in muestro ‘our’ 
and mueve ‘nine’. 

8. The third-person forms él, eya are somewhat 
used for ‘you’ in polite address, but are also 
declining. In Rochester I was addressed (with 
all due respect to the profesor) as tw. 

9. The MCast stressed ending -oy does not 
occur in JSp; it was a later development in 
Spain. Thus also dar ‘to give’: do, das, etc. 
10. Published at 7 Rivington Street, New York 
8 

11. Four letters stand for vowels: one for 
both /i/ and /e/, one for both /u/ and /o/, 
and two for /a/ depending strictly on position 
in the written word. Of the fourteen consonant 
letters, twelve stand for /pbtdkgsz Jf] 
m r/ respectively; the remaining two represent 
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/n/ simply according to position. The system 
is completed by using the diacritic: with ‘‘p”’ 
for /f/, with “‘b’” for /v/, with “‘g’’ for both 
/tf/ and /d3/, with “ f” for /3/, and by 
writing “‘i’’ or “‘li’’ for /y/ and “‘ni” for /fi/. 
Words are written, as in Hebrew, from right 
to left. 
12. Written gran, but pronounced with final 
/m/ before the following /b/. 
13. This preterite form of dever was unfamiliar 
to the reader, who hesitated before venturing 
to speak it. The writing may well be intended 
to represent rather /divo/, a not unlikely 
analogy to tuvo, preterite of tener. 
14. We would expect diskursos. Since the He- 
brew orthography represents /u:o/ and /i:e/ 
respectively alike, a reader cannot predict, 
within those limits, the vowel sounds of a 
word he does not ordinarily use. 
15. Treatment here is a typical one among 
many English words, quite unassimilated to 
their own language, used by local Sephardics 
to designate items peculiar to American cul- 
ture. Cf. also birthday party, card party, vic- 
\trola. 














THE INDIANISTA NOVEL SINCE 1889 


GeraLp E. Wave and Wiiiiam H. ArcHER 
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In 1934 Concha Meléndez published 
her La novela indianista en la América 
hispana (1). In her essay, Miss Meléndez 
traces the theme of indianismo in the 
Spanish American novel from its begin- 
nings to the year 1889. She offers and 
describes twenty-four novels as falling 
within the Indianist category. No one 
of the twenty-four may be considered 
as one of the best novels of its time. For 
the indianista theme in its beginnings 
and for some time thereafter one must 
go to the novels of lesser rank (2). Miss 
Meléndez discovers the origin of the 
theme of the Indian in Fray Bartolomé 
de las Casas, in Ercilla, in the Inca Gar- 
cilaso, and in Niifiez de Pineda. All of 
these, to a greater or a smaller extent, 
treated the Indian as a social problem. 
This social intent was perpetuated during 
the centuries in which they wrote in forms 
that are non-novelistic, and it was not 
until the third decade of the nineteenth 
century that the novel itself received the 
Indianist theme (3). This theme was 
treated at first romantically, in keeping 
with the romantic type of literature that 
was popular during that period. Later, 
the realistic attitude toward his material 
was affected by the novelist; the influence 
of European realism of the 1850’s and 
after is plain. 

Miss Meléndez’s monograph ended 
with 1889 because that year marks the 
change from romanticism to realism in 
the novel of Indian theme, and she chose 
not to become involved in a discussion of 
the new departure (4). It was in 1889, in 
Lima, that Clorinda Matto de Turner 
published her Aves sin nido, a sort of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin written to expose the 
deplorable treatment of Indians by their 
Peruvian landlords. One can hardly call 
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it a well-written novel; today it merits 
comment chiefly for its historical impor- 
tance. The author preaches to the reader 
somewhat after the manner of the Spanish 
Ferndn Caballero, and, since she is a pro- 
ponent of realism in literature, one may 
with some assurance assume that she was 
influenced by the Spanish writer (5). Al- 
though Mrs. Matto de Turner protests 
that her portrayal is realistically accurate, 
in certain regards she is still led by the 
romantic tradition. She is, however, 
boldly realistic in her condemnation of 
village bosses, governors, and priests. If 
one of the weaknesses of her novel lies in 
the fact that her Indians are too much 
like white people to be convincing, a still 
greater defect of her story is the poor 
organization of its material, a defect un- 
fortunately characteristic of most Spanish 
American novels. 

Although it is probable that novels of 
Indian theme were written between 1889 
and 1904, the next one of which we have 
any record was Wuata Wuara (1904), by 
the Bolivian Alcides Arguedas. The novel 
is a relatively short one, and it lacks the 
digressions and the interpolated material 
that the author put into his later Raza de 
bronce (La Paz, 1919). The story of the 
Indian maid Wuata Wuara is told di- 
rectly and straightforwardly. Her tragedy 
is the immemorial one of the countries of 
heavy Indian population, if we are to be- 
lieve the indianista writers: she was vic- 
timized by her young patrén and his 
friends. When their forced attentions re- 
sulted in her death, the Indians revolted 
against the blancos on the estate and 
killed them horribly. Wuata Wuara af- 
fords excellent material on Indian customs 
and character. Like most Indianist novels, 
it is thoroughly anti-clerical; Arguedas 
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saw the priests as the accomplices of the 
blancos in their oppression of the Indians. 

Arguedas’ Raza de bronce is an expanded 
version of Wuata Wuara; it has the same 
plot, except for some minor changes. The 
novel is uneven in interest and narrative 
force. Even so, it is one of the better 
indianista novels. It is almost a text-book 
on native lore and superstition. There is 
an attempt at genuine Indian psychology, 
but the author was unable to create dia- 
logue that is convincingly native. Ar- 
guedas makes manifest the poverty and 
degradation of the Indian, the rapacity of 
the clergy. Wuata Wuara and Raza de 
bronce established a vogue in Bolivian 
letters, just as they also gave rise to the 
“anti-arguedismo” of those who resented 
the championing of the under-dog Indian. 
It is easy to imagine the furore caused by 
Arguedas’ novels. He must have been 
repeatedly attacked as a sensation-monger 
and “Indian lover” (6). 

Some years later, in Ecuador, Fernando 
Chaves published his Plata y bronce 
(Quito, 1927), an obvious reference to the 
white man and the Indian. The novel is a 
curious admixture of the good and the 
mediocre; it contains episodes of dramatic 
force within a narrative retarded by the 
intrusion of the author’s sentiments. 
Sefior Chaves, widely read in French and 
Russian writers, tried to achieve certain 
of their effects. The novel abounds in 
sensuality and blood. The simple plot 
centers about the successful efforts of the 
young landowner Rail to victimize an 
Indian servant, Manuela. She is avenged 
by her father and her Indian lover, who 
kill Rail. In turn, the Indians receive 
harsh punishment for their daring re- 
venge, all of the community being beset 
by the cruel blancos. The value of the 
story lies in its portrayal of native life and 
customs. Like most Indianist novels, it is 
propagandistic for the social betterment 
of the natives, although the futility of 
Indian revolt is made plain. 

Aguirre Morales’ El pueblo del sol 
(Lima, 1927) is not about the present-day 
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Indian; but it deals with his ancestry and 
thus helps to explain him. In a fictional 
panorama of the pre-Spanish empire, the 
author shows, even though obliquely and 
rather inadvertently, the cruelty of Inca 
rulers as akin to the cruelty of later Span- 
ish overlords. That the Indian has never 
known anything but oppression from 
above provides some index to his char- 
acter and temperament. Despite the 
parallel between the Incaic and modern 
systems, one significant difference cannot 
be overlooked: in his ancestral régime the 
Indian felt himself to be an integral part 
of the commonwealth; in the modern sys- 
tem he often plays the rdéle of outcast. 

A novel that continues the pre-Colum- 
bian picture of the Inca empire is Abel 
Alareén’s En la corte de Yahuar-Huacac 
(Santiago de Chile, 1929). The story of- 
fers a romance of young love that is 
woven into the courtly and military do- 
ings of the emperor named in the title, 
and it is of better than average interest. 
Alarcén presents a superficial picture of 
Indian customs; he fails in his effort to 
recreate the psychology of the Inca peo- 
ple. His short story, De la pampa (7), 
fails likewise to make real Indians of his 
Indian characters (8). 

César Vallejo, a limefio attorney, world- 
traveler, and poet of distinction, offered, 
in Madrid in 1931, his El tungsteno, a de- 
scription of the terrible oppression of the 
Indians who are forced to work in a 
Yankee-owned tungsten mine. The novel 
is better written than most of its in- 
dianista type. As in many novels of the 
genre, the characters are not fully de- 
veloped but quite sketchily drawn. White 
characters are entirely evil and terribly 
cruel; the exploited Indians entirely piti- 
able. Vallejo was a Marxist, and he used 
his book for unabashed propaganda for 
the proletariat (9). 

In 1935 Bolivia’s Oscar Cerruto pre- 
sented Aluvidn de fuego. Although the pro- 
tagonist is not an Indian, the story is so 
woven about other Indians as characters 
that there is little hesitation in calling the 
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novel indianista. The chief character is an 
idealistic young criollo who tries to defend 
the Indian under-dog and as a result must 
flee from his own government. Disguised, 
he goes to the tin mines, where he foments 
unrest and ultimately a strike among the 
Indian laborers. When the strike fails, the 
idealist is summarily executed by the 
army. The novel apparently tries to show 
that the cause of Bolivia’s weakness (in 
the Chaco war) is the result of many 
factors, including that of the mistreat- 
ment of Indians and the stupidity of 
politicians (10). 

In 1934 Jorge Icaza had published, in 
Quito, his Huasipungo, one of the most 
famous novels of Indian theme. In his 
story, Icaza emphasizes his conviction 
that the Indians’ degradation comes not 
from inborn depravity but from condi- 
tions forced upon them by sadistic over- 
lords. The villain of the story is don Al- 
fonso, cruel and unscrupulous; his ac- 
complices are a rascally priest and the 
law. The major Indian character is An- 
drés Quivilea. Andrés, after an injury, is 
made a cripple by the crude surgery of 
don Alfonso’s overseer. Andrés’s wife dies 
from eating the rotting flesh of a dead 
cow; the priest charges exorbitantly for 
her burial; Andrés sparks an Indian up- 
rising that results in the death of hundreds 
of the desperate and degraded natives. 
Icaza delivers his message of Indian ex- 
ploitation with considerable skill, al- 
though at times he over-reaches himself 
with his incessant superlatives, ultra-real- 
ism, and morbidity. Under such a heaping 
up of extravagances there is danger that 
the reader’s sensibilities may become too 
dulled to feel the outrage intended by the 
author. On the other hand there are read- 
ers and critics who acclaim Icaza’s total 
picture as unforgettable and his descrip- 
tions as among the most remarkable in 
the Spanish language. One memorable de- 
tail is the plausibility of his white char- 
acters, even in their tremendous villainy. 
Of interest to North American readers is 
the unscrupulous Yankee who buys don 
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Alfonso’s ranch and thereby “‘inherits”’ 
the vassalage of the peons. To Latin 
Americans Yankees make splendid vil- 
lains. 

Icaza’s En las calles (Quito, 1935) con- 
tinues the theme of the exploitation of the 
Ecudorean Indians by their white masters. 
In this novel, the author tells of the rise 
to power of an industrialist whose en- 
trance into industry is made possible by 
the wealth earned for him by the Indians 
on his country estate. Hopelessly ex- 
ploited on the estate, the Indians move to 
Quito to work in the patrén’s factory. 
There, they live even more squalidly 
than in the country. The novel ends with 
the successful political rise of the white 
master toward the presidency of the re- 
public. En las calles has the unrelieved 
brutality and filth of Huasipungo; there 
is almost no human decency. Even the 
humor is filthy (11). 

The land where the Indian, through 
social and political revolution, has prob- 
ably achieved more justice than elsewhere 
is Mexico, and Mexico has produced a 
number of novels characterized by in- 
dianismo. Since many contemporary Mex- 
ican novelists are well known outside their 
own country, readers are no doubt al- 
ready familiar with Mariano Azuela’s Los 
de abajo (El Paso, 1915), and with Mauri- 
cio Magdaleno’s El resplandor (Mexico, 
1937). But the finest specimen of the 
Indianist novel in Mexico is surely Lépez 
y Fuentes’ El indio (Mexico, 1935); it is 
thought by many to be unsurpassed in the 
whole indianista genre, regardless of na- 
tion. Its author, an eminent newspaper- 
man, had published his Tierra three years 
before. Tierra, as the title implies, deals 
with the major problem that Mexico has 
faced and partly solved, the problem of 
the Indian and the land. Tierra is not as 
forcefully written as El indio, but it never- 
theless is one of the better novels of the 
Indianist group. Perhaps not so well 
known is Miguel Angel Menéndez’s Nayar 
(Mexico, 1941), even though it won a 
premio nacional de literatura and was the 
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Mexican entry in the 1941 Latin Ameri- 
can novel contest. Nayar is filled with 
remarkable and often poetic figures of 
speech in which the narrator relates the 
events of the story in the first person; he 
is a companion of his mestizo friend, Ra- 
mon, in the latter’s flight from the sea- 
coast province of Nayar, where Ramén 
has killed a man. The fugitives take refuge 
with the Indians in the mountains. They 
suffer with them when a local bandit war 
desolates the region. The novel is hardly 
indianista in the full sense of the term, 
since the main characters are not Indians, 
and it lacks the almost inevitable note of 
social propaganda that goes with the In- 
dianist genre. 

Another novel of the Nayarit Indians 
is “‘Taetzani” (Mexico, 1946), by Alba 
Sandoiz. The author, who has no social 
intent for the Indians’ regeneration, tells 
the story of their struggle against white 
dominance, a struggle that lasted well into 
the eighteenth century. As part of its 
plot the novel recounts the love of the 
young Nayarit chief for a white girl; of 
her love for him; of his taking priestly 
vows and of his death at the hands of his 
fellow tribesmen as a traitor to his race. 
The novel is of no more than mediocre in- 
terest, but it is based on records of the 
nayaritas and as a consequence has some 
value as an historical document. Of some- 
what better construction is Francisco 
Rojas Gonzidlez’s Lola Casanova (Mexico, 
1947). The plot holds together rather well, 
but the author fails to catch the spirit of 
the Indians in his description of their life 
and customs. The novel more or less ac- 
curately recounts the true story of Lola 
Casanova’s capture by the Seri Indians 
of Sonora and of her voluntary marriage 
to their chief, Coyote. Thereafter, she re- 
fuses to leave her family and her tribe, and 
dies at an advanced age revered by the 
Seris as a sage counsellor. Characteriza- 
tion is not adequately manipulated, and 
the author uses too many introductory 
pages to get into the interesting part of 
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his story, Lola’s captivity and life among 
the Indians (12). __ 

In 1939 a tale of the mines was offered 
in Roberto Leitén’s Los eternos vagabundos 
(Potosi, 1939). The scene is a Bolivian 
tin mine operated by North American 
management. The plot is weak; the story 
—told in a telegraphic sort of style that 
soon becomes monotonous—is hardly 
more than a series of sketches depicting 
conditions among Indian mine laborers. 
They murmur rebelliously but lack the 
initiative to act; they are pathetic in the 
industrial milieu; they are the eternal 
wanderers, the eternos vagabundos who live 
constantly at the mercy of the exploiting 
mine owners. These pay them a pittance 
and thus chain them to a peonage from 
which escape is well-nigh impossible. 

The liberal Ecuadorean poet and novel- 
ist, Gonzalo Humberto Mata, published, 
in 1940, his Sumag Allpa (‘Tierra 
hermosa’), a novel that exposes the evils 
of gamonalismo and the brutality of the 
latifundistas. Mata’s style is unusually ob- 
scure, but his prose burns with his indig- 
nation at the exploitation of the Indians. 
His dialogue seems to be authentically 
indigenist, although it is hard to follow 
because of the bastard Spanish interlarded 
with native words. Like Icaza, Mata uses 
his literary gifts for the Indians’ welfare, 
and his book, like Huasipungo, is a frank 
gesture of propaganda toward that end. 
Sumag Allpa excels in its author’s earnest- 
ness and in his unusual figures of speech. 
The reader is grateful for the author’s 
relative restraint in avoiding the ugly and 
brutal, even though his novel has its mo- 
ments of horror. Unlike Ciro Alegria’s El 
mundo es ancho y ajeno (to receive com- 
ment below) Sumag Allpa has little of the 
epic quality that the best writers of in- 
dianista fiction have been able to give to 
their efforts. One may hardly rank it 
with the Alegria masterpiece or with Lé- 
pez y Fuentes’ El indio (13). 

In the year after Sumag Allpa a Peru- 
vian, José Maria Arguedas—not to be 
confused with the Bolivian Alcides Ar- 
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guedas—brought out Yawar fiesia, or 
“Festival of Blood” (Lima, 1941) (14). 
The story is laid in Puquio and the neigh- 
boring ayllus of the Peruvian puna; the 
action is built about the midsummer festi- 
val and bull-fight, with a rich offering of 
Indian customs as background. The prop- 
agandistic feature of the novel is largely 
provided by a history of the Indians’ dis- 
possession of most of the surrounding 
territory at the time when cattle-raising 
became profitable for the blancos. It is 
possible that Yawar fiesta is the hardest of 
all indianista novels to read; it approaches 
that status because of the intrusion of 
quantities of Indian words and of entire 
sentences. The reader may feel that so 
much local color is unwarranted, and that 
what the author has gained in reader 
sympathy through atmosphere and au- 
thenticity of language he has lost through 
the reader’s impatience at finding the 
language so difficult. The novel lacks co- 
herence to a considerable degree; the ac- 
tion is not easy to follow because of poor 
structure. But there are scenes and whole 
chapters of excellent narration and de- 
scription. Although the Indian characters 
of the novel have little real individuality, 
some of the white characters do have it. 
It would seem that of recent Indianist 
novels none has yet surpassed El mundo 
es ancho y ajeno by Ciro Alegria, first 
published in 1941 and running into several 
subsequent editions. Born and reared in 
Peru, Mr. Alegria early developed a social 
consciousness in his desire to help the 
exploited Indian. He probably knows the 
Indian as well as any white man who 
writes about him. Coupled with his knowl- 
edge of the Indians’ psychology is his 
ability to use the Spanish language with 
finesse and distinction. In its exposition 
of the Indians’ way of life, El mundo es 
ancho y ajeno is perhaps the most articu- 
late of the indianista novels which have 
appeared to date; it is written in a lan- 
guage that is unusually free of localisms; 
the Indians are convincing because they 
are three-dimensional and their psy- 
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chology approaches completeness; they 
share the emotions common to the white 
man, including a deep love of their own 
kind, hatred of their enemies, ambition 
for their children, honor in their dealings 
with each other and with the blancos. 
Alegria’s novel constitutes the epic of the 
Indian, a recapitulation of his oppressions 
by the white men and of his hopes for 
social and economic justice. The plot of 
the story is simple: it consists of the ex- 
pulsion of a group of Indians from their 
community by a rascally gamonal, with 
much bloodshed. Around the central 
theme is woven a supplementary skein of 
related stories, most of which tell of the 
experiences of those Indians who go forth 
from their community into a world that 
for them is broad and alien. The novel has 
humor, a most unusual trait in the In- 
dianist genre. Its descriptions of land- 
scapes and Indian life are splendid; it re- 
veals a genuine feeling for the soil. Though 
remarkably free from anything approach- 
ing pornography, it delivers its message 
with as much conviction as that of Icaza’s 
Huasipungo (15). 

In José Tombé (Bogota, 1942), a tale of 
tropic violence, the young Colombian 
novelist’ Diego Castrillén Arboleda tells 
the story of the Indian rancher Pedro 
Calapsi, of don Hilario, the opportunist 
blanco, of Calapsi’s daughter la Chola, 
and of her Indian lover Claudio Tombé. 
Don Hilario murders Claudio, and la 
Chola and her father flee to the mountains 
to escape the hated blanco. There, la 
Chola’s son, José Tombé, is born. José, 
on reaching young manhood, dedicates 
his life to avenging his father’s death. The 
result is a series of raids against the white 
ranchers and, finally, a climactic effort to 
murder don Hilario. But when José has 
his hated foe at his mercy, the younger 
man feels a sudden revulsion at so much 
violence and killing, and, letting his vic- 
tim go, he throws himself from the church 
tower. In the futility of his revolt against 
white dominance José represents his race 
and its tragic fate. José Tombé at times 
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lags in the forward progress of its action, 
but there are no serious digressions to 
interfere with the novel’s unity and, as a 
consequence, the tale has a better struc- 
ture than most Indianist novels. As the 
one Colombian representative of the genre 
that we have found, José Tombé is not 
unworthy of its type and country. 

At about the same time in Bolivia a 
man and his wife collaborated on a fiction- 
alized memoir or autobiographic sketch 
that won the primer premio de la novela 
boliviana of 1942. Utama by Alfredo Gui- 
llén Pinto and Natty Pefiaranda de Gui- 
llén Pinto is subtitled Novela vivida en 
cuatro afios and in the author’s own words 
is a ‘calidoseépica aparicién de epi- 
sodios.” It is a conscientious and moving 
account, depicting the struggles of this 
valiant couple to bring schools to a nu- 
cleus of Aymard4 communities in the Boliv- 
ian highlands some years earlier. Utama 
means “‘7'u casa” and it refers to the first 
of the schools that were established in 
spite of the opposition of selfish and back- 
ward opponents. Overcoming the red- 
man’s suspicion and distrust was no easier 
than combatting gamonal, petty govern- 
ment official, and priest. Based on actual 
experience, it substantiates material found 
in many purely fictional indianista novels, 
and for that reason it has added interest 
and value. 

A novelized biography written with un- 
usual skill is Augusto Guzman’s Tupaj 
Katari, the story of the Bolivian Indian 
of that name who was co-leader with 
Tupac Amaru of the Indian uprising of 
1780-82. Guzman is a Bolivian novelist 
and scholar of repute; his Tupaj Katari 
was published in Mexico City in 1944. 

Another Bolivian, Ratil Botelho Go- 
sdlvez, born and educated in La Paz, once 
director of the magazine Kollasuyo and 
holder of various governmental posts, 
published his Altiplano in 1945 (16). The 
novel deals with Jatun-Kolla, an ayllu or 
“comunidad agraria”’ to the north of Lake 
Titicaca on the Bolivian puna (17). Even 
here there are castes: the pequefia bur- 
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guesta typified by the Huanca family, and 
the outcasts or flotsam of the community 
represented by the Condoris. In contrast 
with most Indianist novels, Altiplano is 
conspicuously well-organized. It is divided 
into three parts or movements not unlike 
a sonata. The first part described Jatun- 
Kolla and the life there in normal times 
of abundance; the second part deals with 
a terrible drought reminiscent of Alegria’s 
Los perros hambrientos and the consequent 
exodus of most of the inhabitants in search 
of work and food; the third part unfolds 
the fate of the Huancas and Condoris in 
exile. The first of the two families returns 
to the ayllu after disillusioning experiences 
with life in the provincial capital and in 
the hot tropical valleys, where they are 
the prey of exploiting government officials 
and a hostile nature. The Condoris do not 
return; the father has died in the tin 
mines. The fate of the Indians is force- 
fully and graphically depicted in all its 
tragedy; the novel has something of the 
epic quality of El mundo es ancho y ajeno 
(18). The author never intrudes himself 
but lets the events of the narrative bear 
his message with dramatic economy. His 
style is highlighted by an exceptionally 
clear prose, disciplined and concise, with 
many a picturesque phrase. There is an 
occasional note of wry and satiric humor. 
Altiplano is definitely among the half- 
dozen best novels of the indianista genre 
(19). 

One of the most recent novels from 
Guatemala is unusual in its inclusion of a 
white character who is not a villain but a 
friend of the Indians. Mario Monteforte 
Toledo’s Entre la piedra y la cruz (Guate- 
mala, 1948), which won the premio centro- 
americano of September, 1947, deals with 
the childhood and young manhood of Lu 
Matzar, a Zutuhil Indian lad of a high- 
land village. Lu becomes a school teacher 
and returns to a mountain village to help 
his race. Discouraged by lack of school 
funds, he takes to drink. Imprisoned, 
eventually he enters the army, and finds 
it a life for which he has aptitude. He 
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participates in a revolution, is wounded, 
and is nursed back to health by a blanca 
whom he is about to marry as the book 
ends. The plot meanders considerably and 
there are too many characters. The author 
makes little attempt at authentic Indian 
dialogue of the type found in Huasipungo 
or in Arguedas’ Yawar fiesta. Neverthe- 
less, there are convincing, sympathetic 
glimpses of Indian mores; a welcome fea- 
ture is offered in the chapters that de- 
scribe life on the coffee plantation. The 
book provides additional evidence that 
the lot of the Indian is about the same in 
all lands where he is subjugated and ex- 
ploited. 

Quite recently the Mexican novelist 
Ramén Rubin published his El callado 
dolor de los tzotziles (Mexico, 1949). The 
story differs from the usual indianista 
novel in its lack of social or propagandistic 
intent. Rather than approaching the In- 
dian as a problem, the author presents 
him as an entity worthy of study in his 
native environment, as a person whose 
private life bears interest because of the 
ethnic factors that helped mold it. The 
izotziles are Indians of Chiapas. They have 
been little affected by the white man and 
his ways. Their customs are primitive and 
exotic: when the protagonist, José Da- 
midn Lépez Cushiin, violates one of these 
deep-rooted customs, he is forced to flee 
from his tribe into permanent exile. The 
novel is better than average in quality. 
One misses in it the dialogue that appeals 
so much to the reader in Huasipungo or 
El mundo es ancho y ajeno and which 
furnishes a large part of their authenticity. 
In his probing of the ézotzil soul, the 
novelist has done well, and he has suc- 
ceeded in giving pathetic life to a being 
who is completely inarticulate before the 
white man and hence quite incompre- 
hensible to him. 

While the novels we have considered in 
this brief essay do not offer a complete 
record of Spanish American indianismo in 
the novel since 1889—there must be sev- 
eral novels that have not come to our at- 
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tention—we believe they are truly repre- 
sentative. As a group, they resemble each 
other in their social intent—excepting 
those whose interest is largely archaeo- 
logical—in their dark picture of Indian 
oppression, in their violence, blood and 
occasional filth. Their ethical tone is high, 
since they have the laudable purpose of 
wanting to improve the lot of the Indian. 
Many of them present careful pictures of 
Indian mores, and as a consequence, they 
are social documents of value. They treat 
the Indian realistically. There is a notable 
absence of romantic leanings, but some- 
times the Indian is idealized too much. 
Most of the novels are anti-clerical. As is 
suggested in the 1946 number of the Latin 
American Handbook (20), the great lack 
of the novel of native theme—including 
the indianista—is its failure to penetrate 
the native heart and mind. For whereas 
the Indianist novel affords an excellent 
record of the effect of his environment on 
the Indian, few specimens of the genre 
offer much of the Indian’s reaction to his 
environment, unless it be on a superficial 
level. Of all the indianisia novels, El mun- 
do es ancho y ajeno is the most successful 
effort to get into the Indian’s soul, and 
hence to many readers it is the most 
satisfying of the Indianist novels. 

As a rule the novels’ language is excel- 
lent Spanish, skillfully seasoned with lo- 
calisms and Indian terms. Their structure 
is usually poor; narrative is often sus- 
pended by the intrusion of quantities of 
Indian lore. At the same time they are 
conspicuously devoid of descriptions of 
gamonal life. The reader sees little or 
nothing of the landlords’ lives, the habits 
of their families against domestic back- 
grounds, or the interiors of their homes. 
All these potential details remain for the 
reader as remote, vague, and intangible 
as the puna horizon. 

Spanish Americans have discovered a 
literary formula which is their own: the 
theme of the Indian and his customs. The 
vogue of indianismo will eventually pass; 
but it is apparently destined to persist for 
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some time to come, especially since the 
problems about which it is usually con- 
cerned are far from solution in most of the 
countries of large Indian population. The 
cultivation of indianismo has deep sig- 
nificance for the present generation, a 
significance not only social but esthetic as 
well. Its significance as a literary theme is 
emphasized by the increasing tendency of 
Spanish American writers to give it treat- 
ment. Of the thirty-three novels read for 
the present essay, twenty-six have been 
written since 1930 and fourteen of these 
since 1940. They are divided by countries 
as follows: Peru, 7; Bolivia, 8; Mexico, 9; 
Colombia, 1; Ecuador, 6; Guatemala, 2. 

The one factor that will eventually halt 
the cultivation of the Indianist genre as 
it is now practiced would seem to be its 
inherently restricted scope. There is not, 
after all, much new to be said on the 
theme of the social regeneration of the 
Indian; to a certain extent, when one has 
read one of the better indianista novels 
he has read them all. An occasional writer 
of genius will rise superior to the restric- 
tion and will present the Indian in a new 
and esthetically satisfying light, but it is 
probable that most writers who attempt 
the theme will fail to achieve that high 
goal. Up to the present, few of those 
novelists that have tried the genre have 
succeeded very well, and it is possible 
that in spite of El indio, El mundo es ancho 
y ajeno, Huasipungo and Altiplano—the 
best of the type to date and splended ex- 
amples of the novelist’s art—the definitive 
novel of Indian theme is yet to be written. 


INDIANISTA NOVELS SINCE 1889 


Aguirre Morales, Augusto, El Pueblo del sol. 
Lima, 1927 

Alareén, Abel, En la corte de Yahuar-Huacac. 
Santiago de Chile, 1929 

Alegria, Ciro, El mundo es ancho y ajeno. 
Santiago de Chile, 1941 

Alegria, Ciro, Los perros hambrientos. San- 
tiago de Chile, 1939 

Arguedas, Alcides, Wuata Wuara. Barcelona 
[1904?] 

Arguedas, Alcides, Raza de Bronce. La Paz, 
1919 
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Arguedas, José Maria, Yawar fiesta. Lima, 
1941 

Arguedas, José Maria, Agua. Lima, 1935 

Azuela, Mariano, Los de abajo. El Paso, 1915 

Botelho Gosdlvez, Rail, Altiplano. Buenos 
Aires, [1945] 

Castrillén Arboleda, Diego, 
[Bogota], 1942 

Cerruto, Oscar, Aluvién de fuego. Santiago de 
Chile, 1935 

Chaves, Fernando, Plata y bronce. Quito, 1927 

Chévez Camacho, Armando, Cajeme. Mexico, 
1948 

Guillén Pinto, Alfredo and Natty Pefiaranda 
de, Utama. La Paz, 1945 

Guzman, Augusto, Tupaj Katari. Mexico, 1944 

Icaza, Jorge, Huasipungo. Quito, 1934 

Icaza, Jorge, En las calles. Quito, 1935 

Icaza, Jorge, Huairapamuschcas. Quito, 1948 

Leitén, Roberto, Los eternos vagabundos. 
Potosi, 1939 

Lépez y Fuentes, Gregorio, Tierra. Mexico, 
1932 

Lépez y Fuentes, Gregorio, El indio. Mexico, 
1935 

Magdaleno, Mauricio, El resplandor. Mexico, 
1940 


José Tombé. 


Mata, G. Humberto, Sumag Allpa. Cuenca, 
1940 

Mata, G. Humberto, Sanagilin. Cuenca, 1942 

Menéndez, Miguel Angel, Nayar. Mexico, 1941 

Monteforte Toledo, Mario, Entre la piedra y la 
cruz. Guatemala, 1948 

Morescier, Alfredo, El tiltimo maya. Guate- 
mala, 1936 

Rojas Gonzdlez, Francisco, Lola Casanova. 
Mexico, 1947 

Sandoiz, Alba, ‘‘Taetzani.” Mexico, 1946 

Rubin, Ramén, El callado dolor de los tzotziles. 
Mexico, 1949 

Valdelomar, Abraham, Los hijos del sol. Lima, 
1921 

Vallejo, César, El tungsteno. Madrid, 1931 


NOTES 

1. Concha Meléndez, La novela indianista en 
la América hispana. 1832-1889. Madrid, 1934. 
2. Of the twenty-four novels, the best is prob- 
ably Juan Leén Mera’s Cumandé (Quito, 1871). 
Another of the better ones, Guatimozin (Mé- 
xico, 1853) was written by Gertrudis Gémez de 
Avellaneda of Cuba, who is well known 
through other more prominent works. 

3. Spanish American poetry, as well as prose, 
uses the Indian theme. The reader interested 
in the development of indianismo in poetry 
may profitably consult Aida Cometta Man- 
zoni, El indio en la poesia de la América es- 
pafiola (Buenos Aires, 1939). It is possible that 
the best Peruvian indianista poet is Alejandro 
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Peralta, an aymaré from Southern Peru (Ande, 
1926 and El Kollao, 1934). One may mention 
also Emilio Va4zquez from northern Peru (Alti- 
pampa, 1938), Gregorio Mercado, a mestizo 
from Arequipa, and José Varallanos of the 
Peruvian central Andes. 

4. Miss Meléndez’s essay excluded from con- 
sideration novels that treated of Indians only 
incidentally or in roles of secondary character, 
and we have similarly limited our treatment to 
novels where the Indian is the central char- 
acter or the major theme. 

5. A recent biographer of Mrs. Matto de Tur- 
ner has found influences in her work not only 
of Ferndn Caballero but also of Emilia Pardo 
Bazén and, even more, of Emile Zola: see 
Manuel E. Cuadros E., Paisaje i obra. Mujer e 
historia: Clorinda Matto de Turner (Cuzco, 
1949). Sefior Cuadros treats his subject sym- 
pathetically and with some completeness. Aves 
sin nido was only one of Mrs. Matto de Tur- 
ner’s efforts at fiction, although it is the most 
famous. Among her novels, one called Indole 
has indianista elements, and a poorly written 
drama, Hima-sumac, is of Indian theme. Sefior 
Cuadros comments on the opprobrium that 
came to her because of her attempts to obtain 
justice for the Indian. Like other pioneers, 
she had to meet the harsh and stupid criticism 
of the defenders of things as they are. Today, 
asserts Sefior Cuadros, Mrs. Matto de Turner’s 
name is revered throughout Peru. Another 
pioneer in the social novel, Alcides Arguedas, 
found at first a reception similar to that of 
his illustrious predecessor; see immediately 
below. 

6. Arguedas’ forte is the essay rather than 
fiction. Definitely, his best work is Pueblo 
enfermo (Barcelona, 1909). The sub-title of his 
long essay, a volume of 251 pages, is Contri- 
buctén a la psicologia de los pueblos hispano- 
americanos, and in it Arguedas exposes the soul 
of the Bolivian Indian, cholo, and blanco. It is 
perhaps the best attempt of a Spanish Ameri- 
can to explain the people of his own country. 
A brief account of Arguedas and his work 
may be read in Hugo Vilela, Alcides Arguedas y 
otros nombres en la literatura de Bolivia (Bue- 
nos Aires, 1945), 13-31. 

7. In his Cuentos del viejo Alto Peri (La Paz, 
1936), 127-134. 

8. Just as Alarcén tried to reconstruct ancient 
Inca-land in his En la corte de Yahuar-Huacac, 
and as Aguirre Morales had attempted the 
same thing in El pueblo del sol, so Alida Malkus 
tried to bring back the ancient Mayas in her 
The Dark Star of Itza (New York, 1930), 
translated as La mala estrella de Itza (Santiago 
de Chile, 1939). Another effort to reconstruct 
the glory of the Mayas was made by Alfredo 
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Morescier, whose El iltimo maya was pub- 
lished in Guatemala in 1936. 

9. We have not seen Vallejo’s Fabla salvaje 
(Lima?, 1923), which Alberto Tauro (Elementos 
de literatura peruana, Lima, 1946, p. 127) labels 
a novel and describes as ‘‘un relato sobre el 
sordo drama de celos originado en un hogar 
indio por la neurosis del marido.’”’ Nor have 
we seen his novel Hacia el reino de los sciris, 
said by the same commentator to offer an 
Incaic legend. Tauro also reports (p. 130) that 
Ricardo Pefia Berrenechea has three unpub- 
lished novels, two of which one might suspect 
by their titles to be indianista: La virgen del 
sol and La muerte de Atahualpa. 

10. Hugo Vilela has an essay on Oscar Cerruto; 
see his volume of reference in Note 6, pp. 
59-78. Vilela finds a kinship for Cerruto with 
certain French novelists, and also thinks that 
Aluvién de fuego owes something to Gabriel 
Miré’s Las cerezas del cementerio. Vilela denies 
that Aluvién de fuego is a preachment for 
revolution. 

11. Icaza had discovered the indianista vein 
that he works in Huasipungo and in En las 
calles in his earlier book of short stories, 
Barro de la sierra (Quito, 1933). The stories 
have the same tone as the two novels, one of 
hopelessness, sordidness, degradation, animal - 
like indecency. Another volume of recent pro- 
duction from his pen is a novel, Huairapamus- 
chas (Quito, 1948). Luis Monguid, in his review 
in Occidental, March, 1949, says that the title 
of the novel means “hijos del viento, desdi- 
chados, malhadados.”” The novel offers once 
again the theme of the white overlord who 
exploits his Indian vassals, with the con- 
comitant evil of racial strife and harsh suffer- 
ing. Monguié thinks that with Huairapamus- 
chas Icaza shows technical improvement as a 
writer of novels, but that he is becoming 
repetitious. 

12. Our mention of only nine Mexican titles as 
representative of the indianisia novel by no 
means exhausts the genre in Mexico. Of the 
multitude of novels about the Mexican revolu- 
tion (see for bibliography Ernest Moore, Bi- 
bliografia de novelistas de la Revolucién mezi- 
cana, Mexico, 1941), many must be at least 
partly Indianist. 

13. Mata published, in 1942, his Sanagiin, a 
‘novela de contrabandistas de alcohol.” Not 
directly indigenist in theme, the novel never- 
theless has much that is indianisia: in many 
of its characters, in a reaffirmation of the 
troublous Indian question in Ecuador, and 
in the author’s discussion of legislation for the 
Indian and the method of its enforcement. 
14. Arguedas is also the author of Agua (Lima, 
1935). This is a story of indifferent merit 
touching on the scarcity of water and its un- 
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equal distribution or sharing by whites and 
Indians. Arguedas’ recent Canciones y cuentos 
del pueblo quechua (Lima, 1949), which we 
have not seen, would seem by its title to deal 
with indianista material. 

15. Alegria‘s Los perros hambrientos (Santiago 
de Chile, 1939), inferior to El mundo es ancho 
y ajeno, nevertheless has many of its admirable 
qualities. 

16. Botelho Gosdélvez is a Kolla Indian; 
Fernando Diez de Medina has considered him 
and his Altiplano in “Un novelista kolla,” 
Revista iberoamericana, 11, No. 21 (junio, 1946), 
63-67. Botelho Gosdlvez had published his 
Coca in 1941, a novel about life in the yungas 
or tropical valleys of Bolivia. Coca is a gloomy 
tale of a coca-addict who ultimately commits 
suicide. Inferior to Altiplano, the novel is not 
indianista, since Indians enter into it only 
incidentally. Nor is the same author’s short 
novel Borrachera verde (Santiago de Chile, 
1938) of Indian theme. 

17. It is not unusual for the protagonist of an 
Indianist novel to be the community rather 
than an individual; cf. Lépez y Fuentes’ Zl 
indio or El mundo es ancho y ajeno of Alegria. 
This is a logical reflection of Indian psychol- 
ogy and character, for the Indian as an indi- 
vidual often lacks initiative and is helpless, 
lost; his heritage has trained him for group 
cooperation rather than for individual enter- 
prise. 

18. The theme of Altiplano and that of El 
mundo es ancho y ajeno are strikingly similar: 
the exodus of Indian dwellers from their com- 
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munity because of forces beyond their control 
and their fateful wanderings in an alien world. 
One might suspect a borrowing by Botelho 
Gosdivez from Alegria, since the former’s Alti- 
plano was not published until 1945, while El 
munuo es ancho y ajeno was written in 1940. 
Actually, it is improbable that either author 
knew of the other’s novel: both works were 
written for the Latin American prize competi- 
tion of 1941. See Diez de Medina’s article of 
reference in Note 16. As is well known, 
Alegria‘s novel won the prize; the Botelho 
Gosdlvez entry failed to receive a prize, al- 
though it gained the top award in the Bolivian 
contest. 

19. One may hardly make the same statement 
about Armando Chdévez Camacho’s Cajeme 
(Mexico, 1948). The novel is definitely inferior 
as an effort at a connected narrative, although 
there are chapters that have some interest as a 
study in the folkways of the Indians of Sonora: 
the Yaquis, the Mayos, the Pimas, the 
PApagos, Opatas, Seris. Chdvez Camacho, like 
Botelho Gosdlvez, is of Indian stock. His 
story relates in very disconnected fashion the 
unsuccessful uprising against the whites of 
the Yaqui Cajeme and his followers toward 
the end of the last century. One of the episodes 
that receives brief treatment is the story of 
the captivity of Lola Casanova. This was 
given full length as a novel by Francisco Rojas 
Gonzd4lez; it received discussion above. 

20. Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1946. 
No. 12. Francisco Aguilera, editor. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1949, p. 236. 
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The position of the conjunctive adjec- 
tive in Spanish is one of the most perplex- 
ing syntactical and pedagogical problems 
in this language. For all its difficulties, 
however, the problem has received scant 
attention from Hispanic linguists and, as 
a result, two traditional beliefs have de- 
veloped: first, that the dicta of the stand- 
ard authorities (The Academy, Bello, 
Ramsey, Lenz, etc.) are adequately ex- 
planatory of the positional phenomena, 
and, second, that usage apparently can- 
not be scientifically described and, there- 
fore, its secrets must remain forever 
locked up in the nebulous domain of styl- 
istics, intuition, in short, the native’s 
Sprachgefiihl. 

An analysis of some 8000 examples of 
conjunctive adjectives in a wide variety 
of contemporary contexts indicates that 
the problem deserves more serious atten- 
tion and that neither of these beliefs may 
be held with complete justification. The 
problem, despite its complexities, does 
appear to be amenable to scientific analy- 
sis while the traditional rules, in many 
instances, may be shown not to be de- 
scriptive of actual contemporary usage. 

This article, which is to be the first in a 
series on adjective position (1), is con- 
cerned primarily with the phonetic as- 
pects of the problem and the traditional 
belief that stress or emphasis determines 
the position of descriptive adjectives. On 
the American scene M. M. Ramsey ex- 
pounded this principle with the assertion 
that position per se in Spanish syntax is a 
signal of weakness or force. According to 


him an adjective in the pre-position “loses 
much of its force’ while one in the post- 
position “assumes the chief importance” 
in contrast with the preceding noun (2). 
Position in Spanish, according to Ramsey, 
produces the same results as “‘the stress of 
voice called emphasis” in English, and he 
exemplifies this assertion by paired ex- 
amples: 


Los vivos colores. The bright colors. 
Los colores vivos. The bright colors, etc. 


Rodolfo Lenz also contends that when 
an adjective follows “est4 mds acentuado” 
and he states a principle which has had 
general acceptance in the profession: 


Con la combinacién de substantivo y adjetivo, 
cualquiera que sea el orden, el segundo ele- 
mento es el enfatico, el distintivo. . . .(3) 


On the current textbook level this prin- 
ciple is exemplified by the rules given by 
Place and Torres-Rioseco: 


If the adjective signifies a quality that is re- 
garded as inherent in the person or thing to 
which it refers, and is therefore not stressed, 
it is placed in an unstressed position, i. e., 
before the noun.... But if on the contrary 
the adjective is being used to distinguish a 
particular person or thing from others of the 
same class, or to classify a person or thing, it is 
placed in the stressed position, i.e., after the 
noun (4). 


The principle just expounded requires 
considerable clarification before it can be 
dealt with precisely. Two contrastive 
meanings of the key words—stressed, em- 
phatic, accentuated—are involved. First, 
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in terms of Ramsey’s presentation, 
“force” and “importance” are synony- 
mous and it must be presumed that he is 
applying these terms to non-phonetic fac- 
tors. This is quite well established by the 
fact that he contrasts them with “the 
stress of voice called emphasis” in English. 
Syntactical position, then, according to 
Ramsey, is an objective signal establish- 
ing relative degrees of logical importance 
or semantic significance. Attention is at- 
tracted to the adjective or the noun by 
positional manipulation. 

The expositions of Lenz and of Place 
and Torres-Rioseco are more ambiguous. 
“Acentuado,” “enfatico,” and “stressed” 
may be variants upon Ramsey’s concept 
but they also connote phonetic values, 
which, in general, is the common interpre- 
tation among teachers. In other words, 
stressed position is assumed to coincide 
with some feature of phonetic emphasis, 
usually with intensity and force of sound 
production. According to this theory the 
adjective is given special significance by 
placing it in the position in the phrasal 
unit normally carrying the greatest pho- 
netic emphasis. 

In recapitulation, then, these two in- 
terpretations present a conception of the 
problem as follows: first, by linguistic 
convention the pre- and post-positions 
are assigned contrastive and relative 
values in terms of logical importance or 
semantic significance. If attention is to be 
drawn to the adjective, it follows its noun; 
if attention is given to the noun, the ad- 
jective precedes. Second, the same posi- 
tions are assumed to have stable phonetic 
values in a highly patterned structure in 
which the post-position is phonetically 
emphasized and the pre-position is not. 
This assumption requires, of course, a 
second, namely, that phonetic emphasis 
consistently falls in the same position in 
all similar syntactical patterns. It is in- 
ferred, from the theories of classical pho- 
nology, that the pre-position is atonic and 
that either the noun or the post-position 
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are tonic, that is, more heavily empha- 
sized phonetically. 

The Ramsey aspect of this theory can- 
not be proven or refuted by descriptive 
techniques. Its general invalidity, how- 
ever, may be well established by logic. 
Spanish adjectives fall into four major 
categories: (1) those that are invariably 
pre-positional, (2) those which are in- 
variably post-positional, (3) those which 
exhibit free variation without a lexical 
shift in meaning, and (4) those whose lex- 
ical meaning is defined by fixed position. 
By Ramsey’s theory a large group of ad- 
jectives must inevitably and invariably 
be in a weak position while a similarly 
large group is automatically in a strong 
position. The speaker is caught, conse- 
quently, in a kind of linguistic straight- 
jacket and must give “chief importance”’ 
to pobre (impoverished) and less force to 
‘pobre (to be pitied) whether he wants to 
or not. By this theory a Spaniard cannot 
say, ‘Pero no es Carlos Segundo sino AIl- 
fonso Segundo.” For those adjectives 
which have fixed positions Ramsey’s 
theory is totally inadequate and is demon- 
strably contradicted by obvious shifts in 
phonetic emphasis and logical importance 
from one element to the other regardless 
of position. The theory is only potentially 
tenable in the case of adjectives exhibiting 
free variation without change in lexical 
meaning. To be valid even in this re- 
stricted sense would presuppose a curious 
on-and-off value for position and a fixed 
position for phonetic emphasis which, as 
will be presently demonstrated, is not the 
case in actual fact. Ramsey’s theory, con- 
sequently, must be discarded as unsatis- 
factory. 

The purely phonetic aspect of the posi- 
tional problem is not a matter that can be 
settled by theoretical debate or by the 
prescriptive pronouncements of authori- 
ties. As previously indicated, the current 
theory maintains that there exists a natu- 
ral and constant phrasal emphasis and 
that adjectives are placed so that this 
emphasis either falls or does not fall upon 
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them as desired. In other words, it is con- 
tended that the position of the adjective 
is adjusted to a standard phonetic pattern. 
It is further asserted that this emphasis 
coincides with the post-position of two 
elements. These assertions can be tested 
only by an analysis of what actually hap- 
pens when the native opens his mouth 
and talks Spanish. The remainder of this 
paper, consequently, is primarily con- 
cerned with the description of the “live” 
speech of educated natives of several 
Spanish-speaking countries and of diverse 
backgrounds. All examples recorded were 
actually spoken by a native, most of them 
without the speaker being aware that an 
analysis was being made. 

For purposes of semantic clarity the 
word “stress” is used with only two mean- 
ings. “Innate stress” designates the con- 
trastive emphasis placed on one syllable 
of every polysyllabic in Spanish (bo-ni- 
to). Innate stress has no relation to the 
problem of adjective position since it is a 
matter of the internal structure of isolated 
words. “Stress,” without a modifier, is 
used to indicate the forceful (explosive) 
pronunciation of a whole word or portion 
thereof (un buen hombre). The word “em- 
phasis” is used as an omnibus term em- 
bracing stress and all other phonetic fac- 
tors pertinent to the present problem. 
Phonetic emphasis, then, is manifested by 
three readily recognized features: (1) 
stress, (2) lengthening, and (3) contrastive 
pitch levels. 

In relation to the adjective problem 
three degrees of all three phases of em- 
phasis may be recognized in contemporary 
Spanish speech. The emphasis of the ad- 
jective may be subordinate in relation to 
the noun; the noun, then, is emphasized 
more than the adjective. The emphasis 
may be coordinate; both noun and adjec- 
tive bear equal emphasis, and, lastly, the 
emphasis may be superordinate; the ad- 
jective is emphasized more than the noun. 

The three features of phonetic empha- 
sis, stress, lengthening, and pitch, are all 
describable in terms of the word being 
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emphasized, rather than in syntactical 
terms, as is the case of the pre- and post- 
positional description of adjectives. More 
specifically, they may be analyzed in 
terms of the emphasized syllables of the 
emphasized words. Einar Haugen defines 
the syllable as “that recurrent sequence of 
sounds, in terms of which the phenomena 
of linguistic timing (stress, lengthening, 
and pitch) can be described” (5). The re- 
current “sounds” of Spanish are the 
vowels and consonants which go to make 
up the syllables of words. Such sounds are 
linguistically designated as phonemes, or 
the basic significant sound units of speech, 
Superimposed on these basic sounds are 
the more variable factors of stress, length- 
ening, and pitch by which non-lexical 
emphasis may be achieved. These less 
stable sounds of the language are referred 
to as suprasegmental phonemes, or pro- 
sodemes (6). 

The function of these two types of 
sounds which may emphasize the meaning 
of an adjective may be illustrated by vari- 
ations in such an expression as “Es un 
hombre rico.”” With the addition of vowels 
and consonants, lexical emphasis may be 
designated. For example, the intensity of 
“rico”’ may be augmented lexically, or 
syntactically, so that we have: 


Es un hombre muy rico. 

Es un hombre rerrico. 

Es un hombre riquisimo. 

Es un hombre rerriquisimo. 
Es un hombre reterriquisimo. 


Emphasis may also be obtained by 
superimposing upon the original expres- 
sion one or more of the three simultaneous 
prosodemes upon the appropriate syllable. 
Thus, we may have (a) emphatic stress, 
over and above the innate stress of the 
words in the expression: Es un hombre 
‘rico (7). (b) lengthening of vowels or 
consonants, producing such variations as: 
Es un hombre ri:co. Es un hombre ric:o. 
(c) pitch (contrastive levels of intonation) 
which may change an exclamatory expres- 
sion 








iEs un hombre rico! 
a 314 


to a question 


2Es un hombre rico? 
os a 33 


The three prosodemes of emphasis are 
as innately characteristic of the language 
as syntactic features, such as position of 
adjectives, but because they are coinci- 
dent with segmental syllables and vary 
according to contextual requirements, or 
the attitude of the speaker, their analysis 
is more complex. However, they are not 
erratic phonetic phenomena, but rather 
follow definite patterns directly related to 
syllable timing. They do not, however, 
coincide with adjective positions in any 
coordinated fashion. 

Loud stress, or heavy accent, may be 
superimposed upon the innately stressed 
syllable of an adjective in either pre- or 
post-position : 

Es una bo” nita flor. 
Es una flor bo’nita. 


Yo vi una “linda casa. 
Yo vi una casa “linda. 


Juan es un indio "pobre. 
Juan es un “pobre indio. 


Me gustan los colores “vivos. 
Me gustan los “vivos colores. 


Neither the type nor length of the adjec- 
tive affects this principle. Thus: 


Ud. puede leerlo en mi “propia biblioteca. 
La quiero con “toda mi alma. 

Fué un estreno formi”dable. 

Era una mujer gua” pisima. 


It is interesting to note that when ex- 
treme emphasis is placed on the adjective, 
the emphatic stress may be shifted to a 
syllable preceding that upon which the 
innate stress ordinarily falls: 


Los lacandones tienen un sentido de humor 
“formidable. 
Fué un for’midable maestro. 


In such cases the innate stress is retained 
on the proper syllable, but it is subordi- 
nate to the heavier stress which for extra- 
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ordinary emphasis is placed on a preceding 
syllable. 

The denotation of emphasis by the 
lengthening of a vowel or consonant is a 
common process in Spanish. The most 
common occurence is upon the nuclear 
vowel of a normally stressed syllable, 
thus: 


El mole es un plato ri:co. 
El mole es un ri:co plato. 


Es una tela boni:ta. 
Es una boni:ta tela. 


In these examples two informants asserted 
that the pre-position of the adjectives 
made the statement more emphatic! 

Any vowel may be lengthened in either 
pre- or post-position adjectives: 


Es un muchacho ma:lo 
To:dos los hombres se fueron. 
Es la G:nica forma en que podemos hacerlo. 


When emphasized under very strong 
emotion, such as anger or intense admira- 
tion, the nuclear vowel of the innately 
stressed syllable is shortened under heavy 
phonetic stress, and the following conso- 
nant is lengthened, whether that conso- 
nant normally closes the syllable in which 
it occurs, or whether it is the initial con- 
sonant of the following syllable. Thus the 
initial consonant of a syllable may become 
ambisyllabic: 


1Es una bo’ nit:a flor! 
iEs una flor bo” nit:a! 


Otherwise the final consonant of the 
stressed syllable is lengthened: 


iNos dieron bas”tan:te pan! 
INos dijo que fué la “Gl: tima vez! 


The naive reactions of native speakers 
to these types of modification are helpful 
in their analysis. One informant said that 
the lengthening of the vowel indicated an 
emphasis which was very positive, but 
“mds suave” than the lengthened conso- 
nant type; that it indicated an emphasis 
spoken with “paz” or “mansedumbre.” 
Another informant volunteered the in- 
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formation that the lengthened-vowel va- 
riety was used by a mother speaking 
gently, but emphatically, to her child. The 
lengthened-consonant variety was em- 
ployed when she spoke in anger (8). 

Specific degrees of emphasis are difficult 
to measure and define without mechani- 
cal aids. However, from the above data, 
it would seem that there are at least two 
contrastive degrees of emphasis indicated 
in Spanish by stress and lengthening: a 
first degree indicated by heavy stress or 
the lengthening of a vowel, and a second 
degree indicated by heavy stress and the 
lengthening of a consonant. Both appear 
in the case or either pre- or post-posi- 
tion adjectives. 

Emphasis on adjectives may also be 
achieved by the use of appropriate pitch 
levels in intonational contours. The 
method employed in arriving at the con- 
clusions to be presented is that of Ken- 
neth Pike as exemplified in his analysis of 
the intonational patterns of American 
English: 


In each language. . .the use of pitch fluctua- 
tions tends to become semistandardized, or 
formalized, so that all speakers of the lan- 
guage use basic pitch sequences in similar 
ways under similar circumstances. These ab- 
stracted characteristic sentence melodies may 
be called INTONATION CONTOURS (9). 


In his investigation of English intonation 
Pike found several types of rising glides 
with different meanings: 


These meanings could not be correlated with 
the grammar, nor their usage specifically with 
questions, statements, or the like, but rather 
had to be analyzed as implying speakers’ 
attitudes more or less independent of the 
grammar (10). 


Subsequent investigation revealed four 
contrastive registers or significant pitch 
levels of intonation, level one designated 
as the highest contrastive level, and four, 
the lowest. In terms of these four pitch 
levels all specific contours are analyzed, 
described, and applied as the basis for 
teaching Latin Americans to speak Eng- 
lish with a typical American intonation. 
This method has been used in the English 
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Language Institute of the University of 
Michigan with a remarkable degree of 
success. 

Work on the descriptive analysis of the 
intonation of Spanish was also initiated by 
Pike. It was found that the Spanish sys- 
tem of intonation “might be analyzed by 
a similar approach even though its spe- 
cific contours and meanings differ” (11). 

The research of Ann Anthony under 
Pike’s direction at the University of Mich- 
igan established four significant levels of 
intonation in Spanish, with levels two and 
three “‘closer in pitch than any other two 
successive levels’ (12). All four levels 
occur in such a sentence as: 


Pero qué ‘dia tan maravi’lloso. 
3 23 14 


The single quote mark (') indicates sen- 
tence stress falling on the syllable follow- 
ing it, and also marks the beginning of a 
primary intonation contour. The numbers 
indicate the pitch level on which the syl- 
lable above it is spoken, and are changed 
to indicate a contrastive change in pitch 
or the beginning of a new contour. 

In the same investigation Ann Anthony 
further observed that effects of surprise or 
emphasis, reflecting the attitude of the 
speaker, were achieved by a change in in- 
tonation contours, not by grammatical 
arrangement. Level one in certain contrast- 
ive contexts was employed to indicate 
surprise or emphasis, as in the following 
examples: 


Normal: ¢TG vas a ‘casa? 
3 24 

Surprise: ¢T vas a ‘casa? 
3 14 


Normal: 2’Cuél es tu direccién? 
23 41 
Emphatic: ’Yo 'sé dénde ‘vives, pero 2’cudl 
2 3 24 2 
es tu direccién? 
3 14 


Intonation contours may be likened to 
the melody, or the “ups” and “downs” of 
musical notes in a contrastive four-pitch 
scale. On the other hand, stress and length 
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are components of rhythm units, like 
beats to a measure of music. The combin- 
ation of these elements gives Spanish its 
characteristic rhythm, which is sometimes 
described as a staccato effect. The metro- 
nome of the syllable (Haugen) is always 
in evidence and is not subject to the slur- 
ring and obscuring which is characteristic 
of English. 

Adjectives, when not emphasized, or- 
dinarily occur in a 2-3 contour pattern 
(the middle registers) in medial position 
in an utterance, either preceding or follow- 
ing the noun modified. That is, the in- 
nately stressed syllable is spoken on pitch 
level two, and the unstressed syllables on 
level three. When the modified noun oc- 
curs in the same contour, the relationship 
between the adjective and the noun is 
phonetically coordinate. Thus with a pre- 
position adjective: 


Me ‘ve con ‘cierta curiosi’dad pero no ‘dice 


3 23 2 3 - oS 23 
‘nada. 
24 
Us’ted se’ria un mag’nifico profe’sor de 
32 32 23 2 3 
opti’mismo. 
2 4 


Post-position adjectives, contrary to 
standard beliefs, take the unemphatic 2-3 
contour just as the pre-position adjectives. 


Ve’amos el as’pecto ‘fisico de la cuestién. 


32 3 2 3 23 24 
La ‘radiotelefo’nia norteameri’cana se ha 
3 2 3 23 23 

adelan’tado ‘mucho. 
_ a ae 


If the post-positional adjective, occurring 
finally in the utterance, is not empha- 
sized, the normal contour is 2-4: 


“0 amigos ‘mios. 
2 3 24 


No tiene ‘titulos ade’cuados. 
3 23 24 


Less common than the 2-3 pattern is 
the 3-2, which also designates a coordinate 
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relationship between noun and adjective. 
Pre-positional occurrences are as follows: 


¢’Tantos ‘hombres aqui? 
3 2 2 1 


i’Buenos ‘hombres han salido us’tedes! 
se .2 3 14 


Post-positional examples are: 


‘Estas son considera’ciones impor’ tantes 
2 3 23 3 2 
para no’sotros. 
24 


En los mo’mentos ac’tuales ‘no es’tamos en 
3 2 3 32 23 3 83 
peligro. 
4. 


The emphasis of adjectives is achieved, 
in general, by the use of levels one or four 
where levels two or three would normally 
appear, and in a context where the noun 
occurs in a 2-3 or 3-2 combination. In 
such instances the adjective bears a super- 
ordinate relation to the noun it modifies. 
For example, in the following sentences 
qué is emphasized by its occurence on 
level one: 


i’Qué sorpresa tan agra’dable! 
13 23 2 4 


Emphasis in the above example is further 
achieved by the accentuation of a word 
which is often unaccented, or atonic, in a 
sentence. Other examples of superordinate 
adjectives in post-position are as follows: 


iDios ‘mio! 
3 14 


La huelga es de inte’rés ’pdblico. 
3 23 - foe RE 


In instances where both the noun and 
the adjective appear in contours which 
contain level one, they are coordinate in 
emphasis, as in the following exclamation: 


iQué filoso’fia mds cu’riosa! 
23 13 14 


_ The emphatic contour 1-3 occurs in 
both pre- and post-position, and is often 
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accompanied by a heavy stress on level 
one: 


Queremos la “libre expre’sién de pensamientos. 
3 1 3 2 3 4 


Usted es ‘una ‘fuerza desorien”tada, pero es 
3 23 23 13 
una fuerza. 
2 4 


Level four on an accented syllable, as a 
component of a 4-3 contour, denotes em- 
phasis of the adjective, which may occur 
in pre- or post-position. 


2Un ‘solo ‘hombre ‘hizo todo ‘esto? 
3 43 2 2 21 


2El ‘mismo hombre otra vez? 
3 43 2 1 


In final position in the sentence the last 
syllable of the 4-3 contour falls on level 
four: 


A’qui tienes los ‘datos con’cretos. 


3 2 3 23 44 
He te’nido una novia ale’mana. 
3 23 44 


A special contrastive emphasis is 
achieved by a primary 2-4 contour finally 
in a sentence, leaving a number of un- 
accented syllables in a postcontour. Of 
such occurrences Pike says: 


If the essential ending pitches of a contour 
are completed, but a few unstressed syllables 
or syllables with partially suppressed stresses 
remain in the rhythm unit, and are pronounced 
on the same ending level. . .these syllables 
tend to be parenthetical and nearly colorless 
in meaning. These may be called POSTCON- 
TOUR syllables.... In a phrase which is 
grammatically close-knit, an EARLY DROP 
in pitch may increase the effectiveness of the 
contrastive-pointing meaning and leave a 
POSTCONTOUR (13). 


Thus in the sentence, “La quiero con 
3 23 
‘toda mi alma,” toda constitutes a pri- 
24 4 
mary 2-4 contour and mi alma a postcon- 
tour. This unit contour may be contrasted 
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with the more common pattern in which 
the same words constitute two primary 
contours, and the relationship is coordi- 
nate rather than superordinate. 


La ‘quiero con ‘toda mi ‘alma. 
3 23 23 2 4 


In some contexts a 2-2 contour, where 
a 2-3 would seem more common, seems to 
indicate mild emphasis. The effect ap- 
pears to be that of an extension of the 
level upon which the stress occurs to in- 
dicate a superordinate relationship. The 
2-2 contour is not as emphatic as one 
which contains levels four or one, where 
a sharper contrast is indicated. Examples 
of the 2-2 contour are: 


Tenemos ‘dos de ‘cada clase. 
3 :. «2» wae 


El estudia ‘todas las noches. 
3 38 33 2 4 


The subordinate relation of the adjec- 
tive to the noun is expressed by a 3-3 pre- 
contour. “A PRECONTOUR is made up 
of those syllables of a rhythm unit which 
are unstressed or have partially sup- 
pressed stresses, and which precede the 
stressed syllable of the primary contour 
of that unity” (14). A precontour of one 
or more syllables on level three is common 
to adjectives appearing before a final 2-4 
contour. The adjective in such cases is 
subordinate, and seems to complement 
the emphatic 2-4 pattern of adjectives in 
a primary final contour in which the noun 
occurs in a postcontour. The 3-3 pre-con- 
tour is used in such contexts as the fol- 
lowing: 


iGran i’dea! 
3 24 


No usa buen ‘juicio. 
3 24 


The simple patterns already discussed 
are not altered by a combination of ad- 
jectives or the addition of adverbs. The 
same contours continue to appear, in 
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either pre- or post-position. Thus: 


Hay ‘pocos alumnos ‘buenos. 
3 2 32 3 2 4 


Ellos venden ‘l&pices a’zules y ‘rojos. 
3 23 23 24 


La escuela tiene ‘muchos ‘buenos profesores. 
3 1 3 23 24 


Lastly, it should be noted that there 
exists a great deal of potential variation 
and the possibility of combining the three 
prosodemes of emphasis to produce vary- 
ing degrees of emphasis. The use of more 
than one on one syllable of an adjective 
seems to indicate a very high degree of 
emphasis. Note the contrastive difference 
in the following examples. 


‘Todos los mu’chachos huyeron. 
13 2 3 4 
i”Todos los mu’chachos huyeron! 
13 2 3 24 
i”Tod:os los mu’chachos huyeron! 
1 3 3 3 } 
"To:dos los muchachos huyeron. 
22 3 4 
¢To:dos los muchachos huyeron? 
4 3 21 


The foregoing material clearly estab- 
lishes that every kind of phonetic em- 
phasis (stress, lengthening, and contras- 
tive pitch) may be superimposed upon 
an adjective in either pre- or post-posi- 
tion. These facts are in direct contra- 
diction to the prescriptive principles 
currently found in our texts. Ramsey’s no- 
tion that the pre-position is weaker cannot 
stand in the face of a high frequency of 
heavily emphasized pre-positional adjec- 
tives. Lenz’s statement that the post-posi- 
tion adjective “esté mds acentuado” can- 
not be demonstrated to be descriptive of 
what actually happens when the contem- 
porary native speaks his own language. 
There is, consequently, only one con- 
clusion to be drawn, namely, that posi- 
tion does not determine whether an ad- 
jective is emphasized or not and, as a 
result, that the concept of emphasis, 
either logical or phonetic, has no direct 
bearing on the placement of adjectives 
within a syntactical pattern in contem- 
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porary Spanish. Adjectives are not placed 
in weak or strong positions. The adjec- 
tive in any position is made weak or 
strong at will and in accord with the at- 
titudes and intentions of the speaker. It 
is to be concluded, therefore, that the fac- 
tors determining adjective position in 
Spanish are not to be found in the realm 
of phonetics or in any concept of emphasis 
which ultimately derives from phonetics. 


NOTES 


1. The major outlines of the adjective position 
research problem were established by W. E. 
Bull in 1946. During 1947-48 Miss Suzanne 
Jacobs collected 5000 contemporary examples 
and presented preliminary findings in a 
master’s thesis (Washington University, St. 
Louis) entitled ‘‘The Position of the Adjective 
in Modern Spanish.’’ Through a grant pro- 
vided by Washington University (1948-49) Mr. 
Fred Pankow added 3000 examples to the 
Jacobs material. The American Council of 
Learned Societies and the University of Cali- 
fornia have provided additional assistance in 
carrying on this project. The specific research 
presented in this paper was carried on by Miss 
Wallis at the University of California during 
the fall semester of 1949-50 and for several 
weeks thereafter in Mexico City. “The Posi- 
tion and Function of Adjectives in Contem- 
porary Spanish,’’ a paper which summarized 
the field to be covered by these articles, was 
read by W. E. Bull at the Thirty-First Annual 
Meeting of the AATSP in Berkeley, California, 
September 5-7, 1949. 

2. M. M. Ramsey, A Tezt-book of Modern 
Spanish, New York, 1933, p. 276. 

3. La oracién y sus partes, Madrid, 1935, p. 196. 
4. Edwin B. Place and Arturo Torres-Rioseco, 
Spanish Grammar, New York, 1943, p. 19. 

5. ‘‘Phoneme or Prosodeme?’’, Language 25.281 
(1949). 

6. The prosodemes of stress, length, and pitch 
are justifiably described by Haugen as factors 
of timing because: (1) ‘‘Loud stress means 
in effect that more energy is concentrated in 
one period of time than in other periods, and 
the precise extent of this period is not a matter 
of indifference’’ (Op. cit., p. 279); (2) “‘Quan- 
tity is of course the most obvious example 
of timing. Every sound has to have some 
extent in time. . . .As often as not, the timing 
is. . .one of relation to the sounds that follow 
and precede” (p. 280); (3) ‘‘When a greater 
number of vibrations per second is con- 
centrated within one period of time than 
another, we say that the pitch has risen” 


(p. 279). 
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7. The markings used to indicate stress, length, 
and pitch are those employed by K. L. Pike in 
his The Intonation of American English (Ann 
Arbor, 1946), They are: emphatic stress ”; 
length :; pitch 1 (high) to 4 (low). These four 
levels of pitch are used for convenience to 
indicate obvious changes in meaning, and are 
not to be construed as absolute “‘tones’’ or 
notes of a musical scale. The four meaningful 
pitch contrasts are described by Ann Anthony 
in ‘‘A Structural Approach to the Analysis of 
Spanish Intonation,’ Language Learning, Vol. 
1, July, 1948, pp. 24-31. 
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8. These reactions are in accord with a gener- 
alization of the syllable made by Haugen: 
“Its reality to the native speaker is prag- 
matically undeniable. ...The phenomena of 
timing which we have observed force us to 
assume some such recurrent unit to account 
for their uniform behavior.’’ (Op. cit., p. 281). 
9. Pike, op. cit., p. 20. 

10. Pike, op. cit., p. 1. 

11. Pike, op. cit., p. 2. 

12. Anthony, op. cit., p. 26. 

13. Pike, op. cit., p. 74. 

14. Pike, op. cit., p. 65. 
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La vida literaria de Ermilo Abreu 
Gémez* es total. Desde que se inicié en 
las letras, hacia 1910, no ha dejado de 
producir. La literatura—critica, creacién, 
diddctica—ha absorbido su inteligencia 
y su sensibilidad. Los trabajos mds com- 
prensivos que se han escrito acerca de su 
obra se deben a Enrique‘ Diez-Canedo, 
Letras de América, 1944; Octavio G. Ba- 
rreda, Sala de Retratos, 1946; Ludwig Renn, 
Geschichten von den Maja-Indianern, 1948; 
y José Luis Martinez, Literatura Mezi- 
cana, 1949. Ermilo Abreu Gémez se ini- 
cid en el teatro. Contribuyé a la creacién 
del teatro regional de su provincia (Ale- 
jandro Cervera Andrade, El Teatro Re- 
gional de Yucatdn, 1948). Formé parte del 
periodo colonialista (Genaro Estrada, 
Francisco Monterde, Jorge de Godoy, Ar- 
temio de Valle-Arizpe, Julio Jiménez 
Rueda, Manuel Horta) y publicé: Viva el 
Rey, 1923; Humanidades, 1924; Vida del 
Venerable Siervo de Dios, Gregorio Lépez, 
1925; y Romance de Reyes, 1926. Se dedicé 
luego, varios afios, casi enteramente a la 
critica. Ha hecho originales interpreta- 
ciones acerca de la obra de José Peén y 
Contreras, Carlos de Siglienza y Géngora, 
Juan Ruiz de Alarecén y Mendoza; pero, 
especialmente, se le debe la honda exé- 


*Nacié el 18 de septiembre de 1894, en 
Mérida, Yucatén. Estudié en los Colegios de 
San Ildefonso de su ciudad natal y en el Colegio 
del Sagrado Corazén de Jestis, de Puebla. Es 
Maestro en Letras. Jefe de la Divisiédn de 
Filosofia, Letras y Ciencias Sociales de la 
Unién Panamericana, Washington, D. C. Ex- 
jefe de la Seccidén de la Sociedad de Naciones 
del Departamento Diplomdtico de la Secre- 
taria de Relaciones Exteriores de México. 
Profesor de Literatura Espafiola en la Uni- 
versidad de Illinois; en Middlebury College, 
Vermont; en la Escuela de Verano de la Uni- 
versidad Nacional de México; en la Escuela 
Normal Superior y en las Escuelas Secundarias 
de la Secretaria de Educacién de México. 


gesis de la personalidad de Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz. Logré asi desbrozar cues- 
tiones de indole literaria y psicoldégica, 
contribuyendo al mejor conocimiento de 
la poesia de tan insdlita figura de las 
letras mexicanas del siglo xvu. En plena 
madurez torné a las obras de creacién 
y produjo, con celeridad, sus mejores 
pAginas: Héroes. Mayas, Cuentos de Juan 
Ptrulero y Quetzalcoatl. Canek—uno de los 
héroes—fué considerado, desde su apari- 
cién, como una obra maestra. Ha sido 
traducido al alemdn por Ludwig Renn 
(Berlin, 1948) y al inglés por William E. 
Bull. Con el tema, el compositor norte- 
americano Wells Hively ha compuesto 
una 6pera. En este perfodo su estilo— 
como indican los criticos mencionados— 
se hace transparente, claro, de cefiida 
emocién y de tanta calidad que permite 
situarlo entre los mejores. Se dirfa que la 
elegancia de su forma, sin buscarla, la 
encuentra; tal es su espontdinea natura- 
lidad. Con estas notas bibliogrdficas de 
su produccién no pretendemos concluir 
su indice, sino sefialar, apenas, los titulos 
mas importantes. Queda sin registro su 
copiosa colaboracién en las revistas: Con- 
tempordneos, Letras de México y El Hijo 
Prédigo. 
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SPANISH ¢ AND S IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: A HISS 
AND A SOFT WHISTLE 


D. Lincotn CANFIELD 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


Perhaps the most controversial phase 
of the history of Spanish pronunciation 
is that of the conjectured values of Old 
Spanish ¢ and z and their relation to s. 
For more than fifty years Spaniards, 
Latin Americans, and North Americans 
have been hissing, whistling, and lisping 
into print their pet theories regarding 
the phonetic values of these consonants 
at the time of the conquests and first 
settlements in Spanish America—and the 
relation of it all to the seseo (1). By 
way of comparison even geese and snakes 
have entered the picture, and from the 
writings of Spain’s humanists de antafio 
vicarious interviews have been con- 
jured with Frenchmen, Germans, English- 
men, Italians, Arabs, Jews, Greeks and 
“Latins,” and even the representatives 
of some twenty different Indian stocks of 
America. 

In recent years Professor Amado Alon- 
so has written at least three well-docu- 
mented and informative articles which 
have a bearing on the problem or which 
involve a discussion of the former pro- 
nunciation of these sibiliants (2), and 
Robert Spaulding and Beatrice Pratt have 
contributed considerably to the record 
of the chronology of sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century changes in articulation (3). 
In 1944 Father Félix Restrepo, of 
Colombia, brought to light an important 
revision that Rufino José Cuervo had 
made of his Disquisiciones sobre antigua 
ortografia y pronunciacién castellanas (4), 
a work in which he modifies opinions 
expressed in the original treatise. The 
insistence of Amado Alonso on ts and 
dz values for ¢ and z respectively in the 
face of Cuervo’s abandonment of this 
hypothesis and in the face of much 


evidence in support of s and z values 
which he himself adduces from the 
grammatical works of Antonio de Nebri- 
ja—without accepting it— is the chief 
reason for these comments on the hisses 
and whistles of 1500 and on the almost 
emotional allegiance that one may de- 
velop for his pet theory. 

In brief, the three theories with regard 
to the former pronunciation of ¢ are as 
follows: 

1) That it was pronounced as a voice- 
less dental affricate (ts). Cuervo (before 
the revision of his Disquisiciones), Ford, 
Menéndez Pidal (since about 1930), 
Alonso, and Spaulding have supported 
this theory. 

2) That it represented a voiceless 
interdental fricative (6). Menéndez Pidal 
and Gavel have supported this hypoth- 
esis. The 1941 edition of the Gramdtica 
Historica shows a revision in favor of the 
ts pronunciation. 

3) That it was a voiceless dental 
fricative—dorso-alveolar or apico-dental 
—, (s). Among those who indorse this 
opinion are Marden, Espinosa, Willey, 
Canfield, and Cuervo (in the revisions of 
his Disquisiciones published in 1944). 

To each one of these philologists the 
Old Spanish z was the voiced equivalent 
of his “favorite” ¢! 

As one examines the “evidence” in 
support of these various hypotheses he 
may find himself in a maze of both high 
and low-resonance whistles—in a veri- 
table hissing confusion—and, as has been 
suggested, he will also detect such 
loyalty to certain sounds that manifesta- 
tions of wishful thinking fill the argu- 
ments of some of the ardent proponents. 
A writer may have, for instance, such a 
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strong preconceived idea regarding the 
phenomena that he starts with the 
premise that the matter has been settled 
but that he is offering substantiating 
evidence to corroborate. As a result he 
can’t afford to find anything that might 
be damaging to his theories. Therefore, 
he interprets by omissions, by what is 
not said in contradiction of his beliefs, and 
he is very apt to ascribe error to his 
sources. In some of this writing, too, one 
perceives the absence of historical sense 
and the lack of respect for the tenacity 
of nucleus traits. Thus it is that one 
speaks of the confusion of two sounds at 
a given time in a certain region and 
then proceeds to assume that from this 
confundirse of two elements a third is 
born! 

With the publication of the Obras 
inéditas of Rufino J. Cuervo in 1944 we 
have a refreshing example—from a pi- 
oneer in the field—of the formulation of 
modest conclusions based on evidence 
accepted with respect and without dis- 
tortion. Testimony of his genuinely 
scholarly attitude is his revision, on 
further study, of his former opinion 
concerning the pronunciation of ¢ and z, 
which he had considered ts and dz 
respectively (5). 

Apparently reconsideration of the 
writings of Nebrija and further examin- 
ation of comparisons of Spanish sibilants 
to those of Arabic and Hebrew led 
Cuervo to express himself finally in these 
terms: 


Ahora bien, admitido como cierto, o por lo 
menos como sumamente probable, que a princi- 
pios de aquel siglo (xv1) tenfa la ¢ el valor de s 
enfatica, formada en los alvéolos hacia la rafz 
de los dientes por el dorso de la lengua, habré 
también de admitirse que con el movimiento 
fonético del perfodo subsiguiente el esfuerzo 
muscular que caracterizaba esta letra condujo 
a adelantar la articulacién lingual desde los 
alvéolos al filo de los dientes superiores, pues 
los gramAticos de fines del siglo nos la presentan 
como decididamente dental o interdental:.. . 


(6) 


In his very painstaking article, Noticias 
de Nebrija sobre antigua pronunciacién 
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espafiola, Amado Alonso prepares us for 
the conclusions which he is to reach: 


Antes de interpretar estos pasajes adelan- 
temos que, segin testimonios abundantes y 
claros de autores competentes del siglo xv, la 
¢ espafiola era §, cuasi ts, la z era dz, apicoden- 
tales africadas, sorda y sonora respectivamente 


(p. 28). 


Then, after examining Nebrija’s state- 
ments and the same correlated material 
that had brought forth the above state- 
ment from Cuervo, Professor Alonso 
remarks: 


En suma, el que Nebrija (y casi todos los 
tratadistas espafioles) equipare nuestra ¢ al 
sin arabe no est4 en contradiccién con los abun- 
dantes, claros y fidedignos testimonios que la 
dan por africada (p. 31). 


. . no hay un solo indicio que esté en contra- 
diccién real con los demds autores del siglo 
xvi que hacen la ¢ africada, como la z italiana, 


y algunos, aunque con algin rodeo, resultan 
corroboradores (p. 42). 


Should conclusions have to be reached 
con algin rodeo? Why not admit the 
testimony of Nebrija and others without 
assuming that a given phonetic value 
must be found? Why not give this Spanish 
humanist credit for saying what he 
means? Why not form conclusions from 
what he says rather than from what he 
does not say? 

Apparently in all of Nebrija’s writings 
there is no comparison of Spanish ¢ 
to ts, and yet this insistence that it was 
so pronounced. 

As the present writer pointed out a 
few years ago (7), many Spanish priests 
of humanistic spirit transcribed and de- 
scribed several Indian languages of America 
in the sixteenth century. These men 
were untrammelled by etymological in- 
fluences and the opinions of doctisimos 
varones of other epochs. They represented 
various sections of Spain and they dealt 
in many Indian languages besides the 
often-mentioned Aztec—languages not 
related to the latter nor to each other in 
any way. With the spirit of the pioneer 
they set about writing Mayan, Zapotecan, 
Otom{i, Tarascan, and all the rest, with 
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that handy phonetic instrument, the 
Spanish alphabet. In spite of the dif- 
ference in these languages and in the 
origin of the writers, there is a marked 
uniformity in the depiction of Spanish 
pronunciation of the period. 

Father Andrés Olmos, in 1547, ex- 
emplifies the careful manner in which 
these men went about their tasks: 


Quanto a lo primero es de saber que en esta 
lengua les faltauan algunas letras de las que 
nosotros tenemos en nostro abece, porque en 
ninguna diccion que sea propia de su lengua se 
hallaran pronunciadas, ni ahora las tienen si 
no es en dicciones que de nuestro romance o 
del latin han tomado. Y las letras que les faltan 
son las siguientes: b, d, f, g, r, s, v consonante. 

A las otras letras que tienen comunes con 
nuestro romance les dan el mismo valor que 
nosotros .. . (8). 


Many of the Indian languages of Mexico 
have both s and ts. In every single 
case the s of these languages is represented 
by ¢ (z at the end of the syllable) during 
the sixteenth century. At least nine 
authors of grammars, dictionaries, and 
religious books in Nahuatl use ¢ for the 
s of that language while excluding 
Spanish s. Three writers in Tarascan 
do the same, two in Zapotecan, at least 
three in Mayan, etc. (9), and these 
languages can still be heard in Mexico! 

In at least five of the Indian languages 
of Mexico the sound ts is to be heard. 
For four of these the priests of the six- 
teenth century used fz, in one chz, where it 
occurs as a dialectal variant of ch. 
Such comments as the following attest 
the difficulty of the sound for the 
Spaniards: 


Los vocablos escritos con tza. tze. tzi. tzo. 
tzu. significan de una manera y los con ga. ce. 
ci. go. gu. de otra, vt. Tzahcamani. blanquear 
alguna cosa, y gahcamani, enxugarse el agua 
. .. Tzitzimuni. Hablar graciosamente, y ¢ici- 
muni. Silbar entre dientes. Tzataqua. Soga. 
cihtaqua. Cerro qbrado. 

En esta lengua ay muchos vocablos cuya pro- 
hunciacion es muy mas rezia, qlas comunes en 
el romance castellano q c6 ga, ce, ci, go, gu. O 
c6 Sa, se, si, so, su. suelen escreuir y pnunciar: 
por esto menester es fingir algiias letras las qlas 
sea sefial de su recta pronunciacion: . . . Tzah- 
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camani, &c. En esta primera silaba. Tza, se 
antepone la. t. ala. z: en sefial dela dicha recta 
pronunciacion la qual se ha de proferir como 
quien quisiesse pronunciar las siguientes sila- 
bas disiuntas, vut, vet. vit. y despues lo que se 
sigue assi como Vuatsi. vetsiquareni. vetzeni. 
vitzindequa. vitzaqua . . . ha de ser poniendo 
el pico dela lengua entre los dientes delanteros 
de arriba, abriendo vn poquito los labios: y 
hiriendo rezio el paladar con la lengua . . . (10). 


The affricates of Tarascan, the language 
in question here, are to be heard today 
in the Michoacan region of Mexico. 
Some of those written t& tend to be 
voiced (dz). 

Father Alonso de Molina describes this 
strange double sound to his fellow 
Spaniards in 1571: 

Allende desto, esta lengua tiene una letra 
Hebrayca, que es: tsade. La qual se ha de es- 
creuir co t. y. z. y no c6 t. y. s. y hase de pro- 
nunciar t. y z (11). 

For some unexplained reason Professor 
Alonso accepts the fact that Molina used 
tz for Aztec words having this affricate 
sound as an indication that Spanish ¢ 
was pronounced this way! (12). Molina 
wrote ¢ for s and iz for ts! 

Indications are that at the time of the 
conquests in America there were two 
“s” sounds in Spanish: s, represented by 
¢ and sometimes z, and S (apico-alveolar), 
represented by s or ss; that until the 
middle of the sixteenth century there was 
fair uniformity in the Peninsula with 
respect to articulation but that in Old 
Castile the voiced sibilants were on the 
way out (in the intervocalic and final 
positions) (13). It is also quite evident 
that about the middle of the sixteenth 
century there developed a tendency in 
Southern Spain to confuse these two 
sibilants (s and S), with the subsequent 
loss of S. The indications are that the 
interdental which grew out of s (written 
c and z) in the North was not well estab- 
lished until about 1700, although it had 
been described by some as the normal 
sound for either z or ¢ in the late sixteenth 
century (14). 

Recently compiled figures on the pasa- 
jeros a Indias indicate that during the 
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formative period of the sixteenth century 
more than half of the settlers of Spanish 
America came from regions of Spain that 
still pronounce s but not S (15). There 
would seem to be, therefore, a definite 
continuity in the sibilant of Spanish 
America, which, although it may vary 
slightly in point of articulation, is uni- 
formly of high resonance. This is the 
Old Spanish hissed ¢. The soft “thick” 
S of Old Spanish still lives in Northern 
and Central Spain along with the inter- 
dental outgrowth of Cuervo’s s en- 
fatica (16). 


NOTES 


1. Rufino J. Cuervo, ‘“‘Disquisiciones sobre an- 
tigua ortografia y pronunciacién castellanas,”’ 
Revue Hispanique, 11, 1895, 1-69. Ramén Me- 
néndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica histérica 
espafiola, 6a ed., 1941, par 35 bis 2 and 3. J. D. 
M. Ford, Old Spanish Sibilants, Boston, 1900. 
Charles Marden, The Phonology of the Spanish 
Dialect of Mezico City, Baltimore, 1896, 32. 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, ‘Studies in New Mexican 
Spanish,’ Bulletin of the University of New 
Mezico, 1, 1909, par. 112. Norman Willey, 
“C and Z in American Spanish,’’ Philological 
Quarterly, v, 1926, 306-324. D. L. Canfield, 
Spanish Literature in Mexican Languages as a 
Source for the Study of Spanish Pronunciation, 
New York, 1934, 1, m, m1. Amado Alonso, La 
pronunciacién americana de la z y de lac en el 
siglo xv1, Universidad de la Habana, 23, 1939, 
62-83. 

2. Op. cit.; “Arabe st > Esp. g—Esp. st > 
Arabe ch,”” PMLA, uxt, 1947, 325-338; ““Exa- 
men de las noticias de Nebrija sobre antigua 
pronunciacién espafiola,”” Nueva Revista de 
Filologta Hispdnica, 111, 1949, 1-62. 

3.‘ ‘Data for the Chronology of ‘Theta’ and 
‘Jota’,’’ Hispanic Review, 1948, 50-60. 

4. Obras inéditas de Rufino J. Cuervo, Bogota, 
1944. 
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5. “Disquisiciones,’? RH, 11, 1-69. 

6. Obras inéditas, 434. 

7. Canfield, op. cit. 

8. Arte para aprender la lengua mezicana, Part 
111, Ch. 6. 

9. Canfield, op. cit., 133-173. 

10. Ibid., 142-143. 

1l. Arte de la lengua mezicana y castellana, 
folio 1. 

12. Cf. La pronunciacién americana de la z y de 
la c en el siglo xvI, 78. The passage, which 
Alonso roundly misinterprets, is as follows: 
“ . . el tza. tze. tzi. tzo. tzu (que se vsa mucho 
enesta lengua) va ala pronunciacion de ga. ce. 
ci. go. gu...’, Vocabulario, Aviso segundo. 
The statement of Molina accompanied an ex- 
planation of alphabetical arrangement of his 
dictionary: tz should go under ¢ in spite of the 
fact that the Aztec ¢ and tz were similar. Alonso 
says of it: ‘‘Que la ¢ se pronunciaba a modo de 
tz lo dice expresamente Fray Alonso de Molina 


13. Cf. the observations of Juan de Cérdoba, 
apud Canfield, op. cit., 145. 

14. Cf. Data for the Chronology, etc. Spaulding 
and Pratt find velar jota accepted earlier. 

15. Vivian Mercer, Regional Origins of Ameri- 
can Spanish Pronunciation, M.A. Thesis, Flor- 
ida State University, 1948. This treatise lists 
the origins by provinces of some fifteen thou- 
sand settlers of the sixteenth century. 

16. The recent discussions of the values of Old 
Spanish sibilants all ascribe an apico-alveolar 
value to s. In all comparisons to other lan- 
guages it was considered more closely related 
to pre-palatal articulations and often associ- 
ated with Spanish z. It is only after the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and only in Southern 
Spain and Spanish America, that we detect the 
loss of this sound in favor of the s. At least 
fourteen authors of works on Indian languages 
published in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries attest this by complaining that the 
s of the Indian language could be written s in 
place of the z or c of their predecessors. See 
Spanish Literature in Mexican Languages, 1, 
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RETAINED OBJECTS IN SPANISH 


Dwicat L. BoLINGER 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


Most simple datives in English (1) 
admit of a passive construction in which 
the dative object becomes the gram- 
matical subject: He gave me the book 
becomes I was given the book by him. 
Not ali datives are amenable—The work 
took me an hour cannot be converted to 
I was taken an hour by the work; in fact, 
not even some apparently accusative 
forms allow it: The suit becomes him is 
unacceptable as He is become by the suit. 
The phenomenon is general enough to be 
productive in English, however, and 
even extends to the majority of stereo- 
types with prepositional objects: The 
car ran over him gives He was run over 
by the car; They spoke of me gives I was 
spoken of by them. 

The rule in English is the exception in 
Spanish, though Bello seems to be the 
only grammarian who recognizes that it 
even exists (2). He gives, as an example of 
dative-to-subject, Les lisonjea la popu- 
laridad de que gozan: Lisonjeados por la 
popularidad (3), and of prepositional 
object-to-subject, El reo apelé de la 
sentencia: Sentencia apelada (4). It al- 
most goes without saying that in the 
latter there will never be a retained prep- 
osition—Sentencia apelada de is im- 
possible. Even Bello has no interest in the 
phenomenon, which he calls “uno de los 
caprichos de la lengua” (5), beyond using 
it to prove that the existence of a passive 
construction does not necessarily imply 
that there was an accusative to begin 
with. 

It is only natural that confusion be- 
tween dative and accusative should be 
paralleled by retaining datives as subjects. 
In the active voice a sizable number of 
verbs may take either dative or accusa- 
tive, or even alternate between an ac- 
cusative and a_ prepositional object, 


with the result that a passive may exist 
apparently tied to a dative but actually 
tied to an accusative. An erstwhile ac- 
cusative may become entirely dative in 
some dialects without destroying the 
passive construction that corresponded 
to the original accusative. But confusion 
between the cases accounts for only part 
of the examples of conversion that I have 
come upon; others were undoubtedly 
helped into existence by the freedom 
with which past participles can detach 
themselves from their verbs and live an 
independent existence with traits of their 
own, as, for instance, the intransitive 
participles do when they behave like 
transitives: La gente venida a la fiesta 
paralleling La gente tratda a la fiesta 
or El drbol catdo paralleling El drbol 
cortado. 

Accordingly we may divide the verbs 
that admit of retained datives or retained 
prepositional objects into two classes: 
those which take, in the active voice, 
either an accusative or a non-accusative 
(dative or prepositional) object, with or 
without some change in meaning, and 
those which have no alternative, but 
which, as it turns out, usually have some 
close synonym that sanctions the other 
type of object. 


A. Verbs with alternate dative 
and accusative 


(1) Verbs of order: preceder, anteceder, 
and seguir. Navarro Tomas exhibits the 
confusion: El descenso comprende hasta la 
ultima stlaba fuerte o hasta la que in- 
mediatamente LE precede (6) and Al 
principio de la frase la stlaba débil 
inicial resulta siete semitonos mds baja 
que la primera acentuada que LA sigue 
(7). Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro (no letsta in 
the feminine) writes Las generaciones 
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de su tiempo y las que LES siguieron 
(8). Other speakers whom I have con- 
sulted are for the most part indifferent 
to the case used with these verbs. So 
when Bello cites La filosofia debe ser 
precedida de la gramdtica (9) as the con- 
version of a dative, he probably should 
have regarded it as the conversion of an 
evolving accusative. 

(2) Verbs of emotion. Gustar is named 
by Benot (10), along with agradar, faltar, 
quedar, and sobrar, as impossible to make 
passive. But the analogy of gustar seems 
to be reflected in certain synonyms such 
as fascinar and encantar, enabling many 
speakers to demand the dative with them 
when the verb is used in its figurative 
sense and not in its primitive sense: 
El mago la encanté but Le encantan (a 
ella) los nuevos vestidos. These same 
speakers, however, accept the conversion 
in either sense: Ella es fascinada (en- 
cantada) por los nuevos vestidos. Temer 
gives both Todos le temen a ella and 
Todos la temen a ella (with dialectal 
preferences), both convertible to Ella 
es temida de todos. The type Le (la) 
inquieté (preocupé) la noticia gives Ella 
fué inquietada por la noticia (11). 

(3) Factitive verbs. Llamar and its 
synonyms for many speakers demand the 
dative for the person or thing to which 
the name is applied, thus A ella le (in- 
stead of la) llamamos traidora. The con- 
version Ella es llamada traidora is never- 
theless acceptable. With an infinitive 
complement, where hacer and dejar take 
dative and accusative indiscriminately 
(Le [la] hicieron {dejaron| salir), I have 
found grudging acceptance of La casa 
fué dejada caer, but this is highly doubt- 
ful. 

(4) Miscellaneous. The Mexican 
speaker who preferred le to la in No le 
ruegue usted tanto and Esos vestidos no le 
favorecen en nada admitted the passive in 
Ella fué rogada and Ella se ve favorecida 
llevando tales vestidos. 


B. Verbs with dative only 


Combining the reactions of several 
speakers of different nationalities, I find 
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that (for them at least) the verbs avisar, 
participar, and comunicar require dative 
in the type Le {a ella] voy a avisar del 
asunto. For these same speakers the 
synonymous set informar, advertir, and 
notificar may take either dative or 
accusative, while enterar may take only 
accusative. So closely knit in meaning 
are all these verbs, however, that even 
the first three allow of a passive: Ella 
fué avisada del asunto. Other dialects or 
idiolects would undoubtedly show vari- 
ation in cases here; but the fact remains 
that even those who demand the dative 
accept a passive without hesitation. 


C. Verbs with alternate prepositional 
object and accusative 


Cumple con su deber is virtually synony- 
mous with Cumple su deber, and we have 
the conversion Un deber cumplido por él. 
Since we have practically no basis for 
supposing a confusion between pairs of 
this type such as we find all along the 
frontier between dative and accusative, 
however, it is better just to match the 
conversion with the regular accusative 
and not imagine a retained prepositional 
object. I include the example only for 
symmetry. 

D. Verbs with prepositional object only 


Besides the instance of apelar de, cited 
by Bello, I have encountered three others: 
influir en, contribuir con, and, for some 
speakers, habitar en in the sense of ‘to 
inhabit (a place)’ —for these speakers 
habitar alone is unacceptable in this sense. 
We may convert Su regionalismo influye 
en lo que piensa to Lo que piensa es 
influido por su regionalismo; Contribuye 
con dinero to Lo contribuido; and Habitan 
en el pats to El pats es habitado por ellos, 
acceptable even to those for whom 
habitar is not transitive in the active 
voice. 


E. Mixed verbs 


At least one verb, aludir, straddles all 
three constructions. A Chilean writer 
(12) says La habia aludido por grosero 
modo, and is seconded by a Chilean and 
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by a Nicaraguan speaker. Though the 
Mexican speakers consulted preferred a 
directional a, Habta aludido a ella, and 
recognized the dative, Le habia aludido 
a ella, they as well as the others were 
equally willing to accept the passive 
Ella fué aludida por Juan. 


Conclusions 


Retained dative and prepositional ob- 
jects are found with verbs whose con- 
structions analogize closely with accusa- 
tive constructions. Though rare, they are 
found with relative frequency where 
dialectal or individual preferences ob- 
scure the line between dative and ac- 
cusative, or where the dative has sus- 
pended its usual function merely to set 
off two different uses of a verb (as when 
we say Les creemos for persons and Los 
creemos for things, both giving Son 
cretdos). The most typical use of the 
dative, Le dieron el libro, is not susceptible 
of conversion (as in English He was given 
the book) by the passive voice except by 
keeping the dative as dative with Le 
fué dado el libro or Se le dié el libro. The 
latter, both with dative and with prep- 
ositional object (Se Uegé a un acuerdo, 
Se hablé de mi), is the only fully pro- 
ductive pattern in Spanish. 


NOTES 


1. I define the English dative by position. In 
American English the first of two objects is the 
dative: Give John the book, Show him these. 


2. Gili Gaya (Curso superior de sintazis espa- 
fiola, Mexico, 1943), Kany (American Spanish 
Syntax, Chicago, 1945), Ramsey (A Textbook 
of Modern Spanish, New York, 1894), and 
Keniston (The Syntax of Castilian Prose, The 
Sixteenth Century, Chicago, 1937) say nothing 
on this score. Lenz (La Oracién y Sus Partes, 
Santiago, 1944) mentions the English construc- 
tion and similar constructions in other lan- 
guages, but draws no parallel with Spanish. 
The Academy (Gramdtica de la Lengua Espa- 
fiola, Madrid, 1931) does not recognize the pos- 
sibility of a passive with ser in this case, but 
theorizes—on doubtful logic, I suspect—that 
examples of the type Torcuato esté comido have 
developed from the reflexive dative in Torcuato 
se comié media pierna de carnero (§461c). Benot 
(Arquitectura de las Lenguas, Buenos Aires, 
n.d.) makes the unequivocal statement, echoed 
in most grammars, that “‘if a sentence in the 
active voice does not have an accusative, it 
cannot be converted to the passive voice by 
means of the verb ser and a participle” (11, 50); 
he does, however, set down as a possibility, 
apparently without realizing its significance, 
the sentence El ministro hubo de ser hablado 
oportunamente (11, 212). 

3. Gramdtica Castellana, Paris, 1936, §739c. 
4. Op. cit., §735b. 

5. Op. cit., §897h. 

6. Manual de entonacién espafiola, New York, 
1944, 141, n. 14. 

7. Op. cit., 143, n. 15. 

8. Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, 4.105, 
1948. 

9. Op. cit., §897h. 

10. Op. cit., 11, 208. 

11. The dative with verbs of this type, denot- 
ing psychological effects upon persons, is being 
investigated by Miss Dorothy Hurst. She re- 
ports that there is a fairly clear semantic pat- 


tern. 
12. Rafael Maluenda, Algunos Cuentos Chi- 
lenos, Buenos Aires, 1943, 63. 





GALDOS AND THE GENERATION OF 1898 


Rosert KIRsNER 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


To dismiss Galdés merely as a “pre- 
noventaiochista” (1) is not to understand 
fully his relationship to the so-called 
Generation of 1898. The role of Galdds is 
that of master, not that of a precursor. 
The attitude towards Spain of the 
Generation of ’98 parallels that of Galdés. 
It is from him that the Spanish writers 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century learned the significance of Spain 
as a literary theme (2). This is not to say 
that the artists of the new generation 
happily submitted to his influence. On 
the contrary, their first reaction was to 
reject their country as unworthy of being 
recreated. Their initial position, like the 
initial position of Galdés, was to censure 
Spain, which they were viewing as an 
imperfect and “historically inconsistent” 
nation (3). Nonetheless, following their 
period of disillusionment, in which they 
sought to Europeanize Spain (4), they 
devoted themselves to pure artistic en- 
deavors. And when their zeal to correct 
the defects of their nation had subsided, 
they saw in Spain the essence of their 
own souls, and they expressed this living 
relationship, as Galdés had done, in 
artistic terms. Spain was now worthy of 
recreation, for they considered Spain as 
an integral part of their lives (5). 

The early attitude towards Spain of 
such writers as Miguel de Unamuno 
(1864-1937), José Martinez Ruiz 
“Azorin” (1874—), Pio Baroja (1872—) 
and Antonio Machado (1875-1939) (6) 
has been effectively designated as “amor 
amargo” (7). Although upon first con- 
sideration such a position might recall 
the virulent attacks directed against 
Spain by Larra, if we examine closely the 
writings of Unamuno, Azorin, Baroja, and 
Machado, we discover that their criticism, 
though acrimonious, is of a constructive 


nature. Unlike the dramatic obloquies 
of Larra, the early works of the above 
mentioned writers are characterized by a 
style which creates positive images. For 
instance, censorious though some of the 
poetry of Machado may be, it does not 
render imperceptible the objects which it 
paints, as does the prose of Larra. In his 
poetry, Machado retains some faith in the 
future of Spain. 


Y es hoy aquel mafiana de ayer... Y Es- 
pafia toda, 
con sucios oropeles de Carnaval vestida 
aun la tenemos: pobre y escudlida y beoda, 
mas hoy de un vino malo: la sangre de su herida. 


Td, juventud mds joven, si de mds alta cum- 
bre 
la voluntad te llega, irés a tu aventura 
despierta y transparente a la divina lumbre, 
como el diamante clara, como el diamante 
pura (8). 


In the same manner, the writings of 
Machado’s contemporaries, though of a 
critical nature, express faith in the Spain 
which is to come. Their position, then, is 
like that which Galdés presents in his 
early novels. 

Not only do the writers of the Genera- 
tion of 98 show an initial attitude to- 
wards Spain comparable to the initial 
attitude of Galdés, but in addition, they 
betray in their critical compositions a 
tendency to accentuate artistic expression, 
as Galdés had done in his first novels. 
For example, Azorin’s La Voluntad 
(1902), dedicated to expressing the 
author’s preoccupation with the de- 
cadence of Spain, encloses in its descrip- 
tive passages the germinal manifestations 
of Azorin’s expressive poetic prose. 

Like Galdés, the writers of the Gen- 
eration of 98 became less preoccupied 
with criticizing Spain as they pro- 
gressively emphasized literary expression. 
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Criticism, {then, was eventually subor- 
dinated to artistic creation. The objects 
which they had described in logical terms 
were treated as literary objects. Generic 
characters became individual human 
beings (9), and Spain, instead of being 
viewed objectively, became a literary 
theme. Thus, Azorin, who had viewed 
Spain in La Voluntad, recreates it in 
detail in his many works written since 
1902. Unamuno intensely affirms his love 
for Spain in his Poestas (1907), in which 
he exalts his native land (10). Baroja 
expresses his attitude towards Spain by 
recreating the life of Madrid’s nether 
regions in his trilogy, La Lucha por la Vida 
(1904). Machado expresses his living 
attachment to Spain in his Campos de 
Castilla (1912). 

The debt that the modern writers owe 
to Galdés has been acknowledged by 
Azorin, the most profound interpreter of 
his literary generation (11). Galdés’ 
novels, which at first the Generation of 
’98 had associated with a period char- 
acterized by vulgarity and venality (12), 
succeeded in “revealing Spain to the 
Spaniards” (13). As long as the Gener- 
ation of 98 maintained a hostile attitude 
towards Spain, the novels of Galddés 
were viewed as unworthy of literary 
appreciation. Nonetheless, when artistic 
endeavors were accentuated, Galdés not 
only became worthy of appreciation, but 
also of imitation. Thus, the Spain which 
Azorin paints has its beginning in the 
cafés of Fortunata y Jacinta; the novels 
of Baroja and Unamuno have their 
literary antecedent in the novels of 
Galdés. 

Galdés’ relationship to the Generation 
of 98 must be understood in terms of 
technique, as well as in terms of literary 
theme. Galdés not only serves as master 
to the Generation of ’98 because of his 
artistic treatment of Spain, but also 
because of his novelistic technique. Thus, 
the novels of Baroja and Unamuno can- 
not be thoroughly appreciated without 
a careful reading of the novels of Galdés 
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(14). Unamuno’s novels represent the in- 
termediate novelistic technique of Galdés, 
as exemplified by El Amigo Manso; 
Baroja’s novels, though not on the same 
artistic plane, may be compared, in their 
recreation of Spanish life, to Misericordia 
and portions of Fortunata y Jacinta. 

Unamuno’s characters, like Ma&ximo 
Manso, have only a consciousness of being 
novelistic persons, but they do not 
realize their literary possibilities. They 
remain in a semi-novelistic state, because 
they do not appear as real human beings; 
they do not impress us as living in- 
dependently of the author. The novelistic 
persons of Baroja, on the other hand, do 
achieve greater artistic stature than those 
of Unamuno, but they lack human feeling. 
They seem to exist independently of the 
author, but they do not inspire sympathy 
as do the characters of Galdés (15). 
The characters of Mala Hierba, La Busca, 
and Aurora Roja, which constitute the 
trilogy of La Lucha por la Vida, tend 
to inspire pity because of their circum- 
stances, not because of their personal 
characteristics. The merit of these novels 
rests on the expressive descriptions of 
Spanish life, not on the creation of 
characters. As we read the novels of 
Baroja, we become more concerned with 
the description of the Spanish environ- 
ment than with the personal lives of the 
characters. In brief, the recreation of the 
poverty-stricken sections of Madrid, a 
treatment which Baroja owes to Galdés 
(16), is the most significant feature of the 
novels of Baroja. 

The influence that Galdés exerted on 
the Generation of 98 has not always been 
patent because, at first, the modern 
writers refused to recognize the literary 
importance of the nineteenth-century 
novelist. Galdés had recreated all aspects 
of Spanish life, and the Generation of ’98 
sought to escape into an art which did 
not have as its basis the ordinary aspects 
of human existence. The Generation of 
98, then, had not learned to elevate 
human experience to an artistic plane. 
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Nonetheless, consciously or not, they 
found in the novels of Galdés a relation- 
ship towards Spain which they wished 
to express in their own personal manner. 
And whether they have all admitted it 
or not, they owe to Galddés the literary 
treatment which they accorded to Spain. 


NOTES 


1. ‘*... El Amigo Manso, lo que pudiéramos 
llamar el Amor y pedagogia de este prenoven- 
taiochista.’’ Angel Valbuena Prat, Historia de 
la Literatura Espaiiola, 1, 763, Barcelona, 
Editorial Gustavo Gili, 1946. 

2. “D. Benito Pérez Galdés, en suma, ha con- 
tribuido a crear una conciencia nacional: ha 
hecho vivir Espaiia con sus ciudades, sus pue- 
blos, sus monumentos, sus paisajes.’’ José 
Martinez Ruiz, Lecturas Espafiolas, Paris, T. 
Nelson, 1937, 248. ‘‘Espafioles, compatriotas -—— 
parece decirnos Galdés—vosotros habéis es- 
tado divagando hasta ahora; no os habéis 
fijado en lo que tenéis delante de los ojos; lo 
que tenéis delante de los ojos y lo que habéis 
de contemplar es la realidad viva, sangrante: 
la realidad espafiola, con sus miserias, con sus 
dolores, con sus angustias.’’ Claésicos y Moder- 
nos, Madrid, Renacimiento, 1913, 295. 

3. ‘*Todos sienten con amargura, con ferocidad, 
a veces, la terrible inconsistencia histdérica de 
aquella Espafia: aquella Espafia no les gusta.”’ 
Pedro Lain Entralgo, La Generacién del No- 
venta y Ocho, Madrid, Diana, Artes Grdficas, 
1945, 301. 

4. “Espafia est4 por descubrir, y sélo la des- 
cubriraén espafioles europeizados . . . que sdélo 
abriendo las ventanas a vientos europeos .. . 
europeizdndonos para hacer Espafia.. . re- 
generaremos esta estepa moral. Miguel de 
Unamuno, Ensayos, Madrid, M. Aguilar, 1945, 
1, 139, 142. 

5. ‘Pues sf, soy espafiol, espafiol de nacimien- 
to, de educacién, de cuerpo, de espfritu, de 
lengua y hasta de profesién y oficio; espafiol 
sobre todo y ante todo, y el espafiolismo es mi 
religién . . .”” Unamuno, Niebla, Buenos Aires, 


Espasa-Calpe, 1929, 171. 
6. I have selected these four writers as repre- 
sentative of their literary generation. 
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7. Lain Entralgo, La Generacién del Noventa 
y Ocho. Madrid, Diana, Artes Grdficas, 1945, 
163. This book, perhaps the most definitive 
work on the Generation of 98, presents the 
attitude of these writers as unique, as if it had 
no historical precedents. 

8. Antonio Machado, Poesias Completas, Ma- 
drid, Residencia de Estudiantes, 1917, 256. 
9. I do not mean to suggest that the novelists 
of the Generation of ’98 created living charac- 
ters such as those of Galddés. In this respect, 
only Baroja and Pérez de Ayala approached 
the art of Galdés. 

10. ‘‘Poestas (1907) es un libro impregnado de 
misticas inquietudes, de carifio a la tierra 
natal . . . Unamuno sale de la negacién y cri- 
tica del 98 a una afirmacién cada vez mds 
honda, de s{ mismo, de los valores perennes de 
raza, de las verdades eternas, de las inquie- 
tudes inagotables, de lo humano esencial.’’ 
Valbuena Prat, Historia de la Literatura Es- 
pafiola, Barcelona, G. Gili, 1946, 11, 853-854. 
11. See note 2. 

12. Even Azorin had not always been an ad- 
mirer of Galdés. ‘‘j He aqui porque odio yo a 
Campoamor! Campoamor me da la idea de un 
sefior asmdtico, que lee una novela de Galdés 
y habla bien de la Revolucién de Septiembre 
. . . Porque Campoamor encarna toda una épo- 
ca, todo el ciclo de la Gloriosa con su estupenda 
mentira de la Democracia . . .”” Obras Comple- 
tas, La Voluntad, Madrid, R. C. Raggio, 1919, 
11, 80. 

13. Galdés—como hemos dicho—ha realizado 
la obra de revelar Espafia a los espafioles.’’ 
Martinez Ruiz, Lecturas Espafiolas, Paris, T. 
Nelson, 1937, 249. 

14. Although Azorfn has noted the relation- 
ship between the novels of Baroja and those of 
Galdés, little, if anything, has been written 
about the literary relationship between Galdés 
and Unamuno. “. . . habria que decir que de 
la etapa que representa Galdésse ha pasado a 
la que encarna Baroja. De Galdés arranca la 
conciencia artistica del ambiente espajfiol; el 
autor de Angel Guerra ha llevado a sus libros el 
amor reflexivo a Espafia; lo que es ocasional en 
los artistas anteriores a él, es en Galdés deli- 
berado, sistematico.’’ Ibid., 264. 

15. In this respect, Ramon Pérez de Ayala is 
the literary descendant of Galdés. 

16. See note 14. 

















MEDIEVAL SPANISH STUDIES: A CHALLENGE TO 
HISPANOPHILES* 


Victor R. B. OsiscHLAGER 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, Louisiana 


According to George Bernard Shaw, 
“He who can, does. He who cannot, 
teaches” (Maxims for Revolutionists). 
Much to our academic chagrin this 
witticism is presumed to reflect quite 
aptly the realities of pedagogical en- 
deavor. Now, in these recent years of 
economic dilemma for the teaching pro- 
fession, Shaw’s “maxim” has come to 
assume rather grim connotations, es- 
pecially for those who outside of class- 
room hours try to live up to the un- 
businesslike reputation of our profession 
by devoting themselves to scholarly 
research rather than to practical pursuits. 
No matter how vitally important phil- 
ology may be to the relatively few in- 
terested, the fact remains that substantial 
publications in the Spanish field, at 
least, have become both rare and almost 
prohibitively expensive, because the re- 
searcher has to double as his own pub- 
lisher lest the fruits of his labors die on 
the vine. No American research founda- 
tion is willing to support large-scale 
Medieval Spanish studies. Commercial 
publishing houses are no longer in- 
terested in printing unprofitable tomes, 
which they used to designate euphemis- 
tically as “prestige books,” for the good 
of the cause. Even with some university 
presses the profit criterion has become 
paramount. And professors, by very 
definition not being financiers, are some- 
what loath to spend what they haven’t 
got. 

Some such considerations as_ these, 
although they do not necessarily explain 
the inadequate progress of Old Spanish 

* A paper read before the Comparative Ro- 


mance Linguistics Section of the MLA Meeting, 
Stanford University, September 8, 1949. 





studies in the past, do help to rationalize 
what I conceive as three major problems 
of present-day Medieval Spanish re- 
search: Firstly, we do not have enough 
capable young workers in the field, 
perhaps because only a few modern 
mortals can afford to devote themselves 
to such impractical endeavors. Secondly, 
of these precious few only a handful are 
devoting their talents to real substantial 
contributions, because substantial con- 
tributions are time-consuming and are 
often left unpublished or are published 
at great personal sacrifice in unsatis- 
factory format. Thirdly, the field presents 
all-but-insurmountable obstacles to the 
individual worker because of the dearth 
of adequately edited texts and published 
lexicographical studies of appreciable 
scope. 

In comparison with the accomplish- 
ments in Latin, Old French, or Old 
English, for example, the all-compre- 
hensive analysis of Old Spanish 
vocabulary is almost virgin territory and 
that is why there still exists no complete 
or accurate dictionary of the Spanish 
language. The most important single 
reason for this, as I see it, is that we have 
been putting the cart before the horse. 
We have prematurely and almost ex- 
clusively indulged ourselves in the min- 
utiae and refinements of inserting stained- 
glass in hypothetical windows before even 
the rough foundation and walls of our 
cathedral have been built. The frag- 
mentary stained-glass artistry of single- 
word studies requires high-calibre talent, 
but it can never enhance the grandeur of 
the language cathedral until the total 
concordance framework of the 
structure is complete. Many Old Spanish 
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documents and literary works still re- 
main to be satisfactorily edited and 
published. Most of these documents and 
literary works are still waiting for the 
basic operation of being vocabularized. 
Relatively few comprehensive _lexico- 
graphical or etymological studies of con- 
sequence have been published, and some 
of these have had to appear in frag- 
mentary or undesirable format. The same 
may be said for Medieval Spanish texts. 
For instance, as far back as 1942, Dr. 
Kasten, as director of the Seminary of 
Medieval Spanish Studies at Wisconsin, 
and I, as one of his collaborators, com- 
pleted a voluminous critical edition of the 
Segunda Parte of the famous Alphonsine 
General Estoria which had been begun 
over ten years before under the editor- 
ship of our master, the late Dr. Solalinde. 
Because we cannot raise some $25,000 to 
publish the work, our labors are still 
gathering dust. 

Fortunately, the entire encyclopedic 
output of Alfonso el Sabio has been 
exhaustively vocabularized in the card 
files at the Wisconsin Seminary and now 
the abundant wealth of these vocabulary 
files is gradually being edited for incor- 
poration into the projected expansion of 
the Tentative Dictionary of Medieval 
Spanish (published originally in mimeo- 
graphed form in 1946 by Professors Boggs, 
Kasten, Keniston, and Richardson), 
which expansion has recently become a 
national cooperative enterprise to which 
a number of us are contributing the 
vocabularies of other works as members of 
a special committee of the MLA Spanish 
Group I. If this monumental dictionary 
is ever published when completed, it will 
be the most comprehensively significant, 
useful, and substantial accomplishment 
in the history of Medieval Spanish 
studies in the United States. Concurrent 
with, but independent of, this project is 
the inspiring Etymological Dictionary of 
the Spanish Language, being written by 
Dr. Juan Corominas of Chicago. Its 
scope, of course, goes beyond the medie- 
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val limits of the MLA dictionary and, 
when it appears, it may very well com- 
pensate for the failure of the Spanish 
Academy to complete its fragmentary 
Diccionario histérico, the first and only 
two volumes of which appeared in 1933 
and 1936. 

My own first contribution in the field 
of Old Spanish lexicography appeared 
in 1940 under the title of A Medieval 
Spanish Word-List (University of Wis- 
consin Press), wherein I undertook to 
date the first written appearances of all 
words (including finite verb forms) in 
the incipient Spanish language, both 
documentary and literary, from the early 
tenth century down to Berceo in the 
thirteenth century. By 1943, this book 
was already out of print, but the ensuing 
years of military service quite effectively 
precluded any possibility of my embarking 
upon a revised second edition until after 
the close of World War II and my sub- 
sequent release from active duty. This 
revision I was encouraged to undertake, 
belatedly in 1946, by the well-attested 
utility of the first edition, by the gratify- 
ing number of urgent appeals for copies 
which have been received ever since the 
book became unavailable, and by the 
grant of research assistance made by the 
Tulane University Council on Research. 

The revision and expansion of the work, 
as I have planned the prospectus, are 
tantamount to a new book which may be 
entitled “Etymological Dictionary of In- 
cipient Spanish.”’ Aside from incorporat- 
ing into my notes the suggestions and 
corrections offered in the learned reviews 
of the first edition, I have endeavored to 
keep my files up to date with the latest 
scholarly activities and publications per- 
tinent to the project. My own experience 
and the counsel of my colleagues seem to 
coincide in recommending the expansion 
of my vocabulary listings to concordance 
proportions in order to facilitate their 
use as a reference lexicon for both selec- 
tive and accumulative studies of Medieval 
Spanish. This will be especially valuable 
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for the works of Berceo, which constitute 
the bulk of the literary vocabulary in- 
cluded, because no concordance of Berceo 
has ever been published before. Further- 
more, both etymologies and definitions, 
largely omitted as irrelevant in my 
original dated Word-List, are now being 
systematically included. 

When I began my concordance check 
three years ago, I decided to tackle the 
Poem of the Cid first with the naive 
thought that it would be relatively a 
quick job since the data might possibly 
be excerpted from the ready-made vo- 
cabulary of Menéndez Pidal. Much to 
my consternation, however, I remembered 
that only rarely did the miscellaneous 
line-references in Menéndez Pidal’s vo- 
cabulary represent a complete concord- 
ance for any given entry, that the 
orthography of the entries was paleo- 
graphic rather than critical, that finite 
verb forms were listed only in sporadic 
samplings, and that there was a sufficient 
number of typographical errors to make 
some of the line-references unreliable. 
In view of these facts a remedial oper- 
ation became necessary; and thus, as a 
by-product of my larger project, I found 
myself preparing the academic edition of 
the ‘‘Poema del Cid’”’ in Verse and Prose, 
which was finally completed and pub- 
lished in October 1948 entirely at my 
own expense. 

Incidentally, my experience with this 
publication is a thought-provoking il- 
lustration of the difficulties with which 
substantial Medieval Spanish studies are 
fraught. A number of commercial and 
university presses were flatteringly in- 
terested in the Cid and were convinced 
that academically it would be profitable, 
but not one was willing to print it because 
financial profits could not be guaranteed 
in advance. 

Substantial philological research with- 
out support for its preparation is merely 
a difficult labor of love, but without 
support for its publication it becomes an 
unmitigated wastage of effort. Research 
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results when not made available to the 
profession are useless. To be useful 
it does not suffice that philological re- 
search be worthwhile in the theoretical 
intellectual sense; it must also be pub- 
lishable in the practical professional 
sense. In the Spanish field our lower 
bookshelves are glutted with grammars 
and readers, but the upper tiers are all- 
but-empty of advanced-level texts in 
general and of Old Spanish publications 
in particular. This is an ironic situation. 
For Old French studies, for instance, there 
are a number of good American class-text 
editions, including at least two of the 
Chanson de Roland; but for the whole vast 
field of Old Spanish studies there are only 
two literary-linguistic editions now avail- 
able for American class-text use; Ford’s 
Old Spanish Readings and Oelschliger’s 
“Poema del Cid.” Such an inadequate 
supply of professional tools can readily 
be viewed as a tragedy and a disgrace, 
but I prefer to view it as a challenge to 
our profession. 

The detailed vocabulary analysis ap- 
pended to my edition of the Cid is a 
compendium of the most important 
etymological and lexicographical scholar- 
ship available up to date on the subject, 
and is a representative sample of what I 
am trying to do on a broad scale in my 
“Dictionary of Incipient Spanish.” The 
present stage of the project is that of 
collating and reediting all the lexico- 
graphical and etymological data ac- 
cumulated so far into final dictionary 
form. For an adequate expansion of my 
non-literary document sources, however, 
so important to my conception of the 
revised book, I urgently need to spend 
considerable time in Spain. To that end 
a couple of years ago I endeavored to 
interest the Guggenheim Foundation in 
supporting my project with a travel 
grant-in-aid, but was unsuccessful. And, 
obviously, the Fulbright Bill is no help 
because Spain is not included in its 
facilities. Of course, there is no denying 
that this type of substantial undertaking 
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is patently ambitious for a lone ranger, 
especially if major financial outlays have 
to be borne personally in addition to the 
time and effort required for such research. 
As a matter of fact, without the necessary 
travel (1) and publication support, the 
satisfactory and timely completion of my 
project becomes correspondingly unrealiz- 
able. It may be that I shall discreetly, 
though most reluctantly, have to curtail 
my ultimate objectives or even to aban- 
don the enterprise entirely someday so 
as to devote myself to more practical 
pursuits. 

These, then, in a cursory summary, are 
the background and actuality of a few of 
the major problems which beset the 
completion of an “Etymological Dic- 
tionary of Incipient Spanish.” In a 
general way, the prosecution of such 
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projects as the Medieval Spanish Word- 
List, the Alphonsine General Estoria, and 
the Tentative Dictionary of Medieval 
Spanish, to mention just three familiar 
examples, has been hampered by ob- 
stacles very similar in nature and portent. 
My individual problems and experiences 
more or less characterize the field. This, 
therefore, is our professional challenge. 
We can try to meet it, or we can continue 
to evade it; but we cannot ignore it! 


NOTE 


1. Subsequent to the delivery of this paper, I 
was invited by the Director of Cultural Rela- 
tions of the Spanish Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs to be the guest of the Spanish Govermnent 
during the summer of 1950 for the purposes of 
philological research. The Tulane University 
Council on Research has made it possible for 
me to accept this honor. 























LIFE IN COLONIAL LIMA 


WituiaM R. Gat, Jr. 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


When Francisco Pizarro founded the 
city of Lima in 1535 it was with the 
intention of making it the capital city 
of the territory he had conquered. On 
November 3, 1536, the king of Spain gave 
his official approval to this action (1), 
and with the arrival of the viceroys, 
Lima became the center of government 
for the whole viceroyalty of Peru, which 
extended twelve hundred leagues north 
and south and three hundred leagues east 

and west. In fact, the territory was so 
- large that viceroy Francisco de Toledo 
took nearly five years to travel through 
it on a tour of inspection (2). 

The city of Lima, the center of govern- 
ment and trade for the viceroyalty of 
Peru, was a true and brilliant capital, and 
the way of life of its people, who lived in 
continuous fiesta, was colorful and ex- 
citing. Ricardo Palma’s Tradiciones perua- 
nas are filled with stories of this life with 
its fiestas, bullfights, seductions, masked 
encounters, duels, bribes, vengeances, and 
its pirates, archbishops, and viceroys. 
Since Lima was the seat of the viceroy 
and the archbishop, the arrivals and de- 
partures of these officials offered op- 
portunity for brilliant celebrations, just 
as did the proclamations of kings, the 
births and marriages of princes, the 
canonization of saints, and the autos de fe. 
José de la Riva Agiiero gives a brilliant 
description of these grand occasions: 


. .. Lima entera tomaba parte en las solem- 
nidades; y por las calles repletas de gentfo, 
bajo los balcones henchidos de mujeres deslum- 
bradoras por los encajes, los diamantes y las 
perlas, pasaban en vistosa formacién las com- 
pafifas de milicias y sus alegres misicas, las 
lujosas guardias de a caballo y de alabarderos 
del Virrey uniformadas de rojo y de azul, los 
timbaleros y clarineros de la ciudad con ropo- 
nes carmesfes guarnecidos de franjas plateadas, 
las comunidades religiosas con sus hdbitos de 


varios colores, los estudiantes de los tres cole- 
gios con hopas y becas azules, verdes, rojas y 
pardas, el claustro universitario con mucetas 
y borlas, el grave cortejo de los tribunales y 
la Audiencia en caballos enjaezados de gual- 
drapas negras, los alcaldes y regidores del 
Cabildo vestidos de escarlata, el cuerpo de la 
nobleza con sus lacayos de diversas libreas, los 
gentileshombres de lanza y las carrozas de 
gala (3). 


Colorful fiestas took place whenever 
the inhabitants of Lima could find an 
excuse for lavish and ostentatious ceremo- 
nies, religious or secular, as, for example, 
the graduation of a student from the 
University of San Marcos. Following the 
custom set by the great universities of 
Spain, graduation was surrounded by 
extraordinary pomp and ceremony. On 
the eve of the event the candidate for the 
degree of licentiate would leave his house 
and pass through the streets of the city, 
accompanied by kettle-drums and trum- 
pets, preceded by the standard of the 
royal university, and followed by the 
rector and all the professors and doctors 
with their robes and insignia. 

On the day of graduation the student, 
accompanied by his family and friends, 
went to the Cathedral, where a platform 
had been set up for the ceremony in the 
chapel of the Virgen de la Antigua. On 
the platform were seated the rector and 
the doctors of the university and the 
student’s godfather. The ceremony began. 
The godfather proposed a question in 
Latin to the candidate and he answered 
it in the same language, then knelt and 
quoted the oath of the Catholic faith 
according to the law of Trent. The 
chancellor of the university then con- 
ferred upon him the degree, after which 
the godfather gave him the kiss of peace, 
presented him with a book with the 
symbols of the science, put a sword in his 
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belt and gold spurs on his feet as in the 
profession of the military orders of 
chivalry. The new doctor embraced the 
rector and the rest of the people on the 
platform and took his seat on the right 
of the rector. The procession returned to 
the doctor’s house where they enjoyed a 
great feast, after which they adjourned 
to the Plaza de Armas to see a bullfight, 
which was obligatory as an end to the 
rejoicing (4). 

The bullfight had been brought over 
from Spain by the conquistadores and was 
a favorite pastime of the limefios. The 
first one held in Lima was on Monday, 
March 29, 1540 (5), celebrating the con- 
secration of the holy oils by the bishop 
fray Vicente Valverde, and of the three 
bulls fought and killed don Francisco 
Pizarro himself killed the second with a 
small spear. In 1559 the Cabildo desig- 
nated four days of the year for these 
diversions: Pascua de los Reyes, San Juan, 
Santiago, and la Asuncién. On these days 
the public market was transferred from 
the Plaza Mayor to the small plazas of 
San Francisco, Santa Ana, and others, to 
make room for the bullfight. 

The festivities began early in the 
morning when the spectators gathered to 
view the bulls in the cattle enclosure, and 
to cheer and discuss the merits of each. 
At two in the afternoon the viceroy left 
his palace with a long procession of 
notables, among them the archbishop and 
the members of the Cabildo, and as they 
passed along the streets they were 
showered with flowers thrown to them by 
the spectators in the balconies. When the 
procession reached the plaza and the 
dignitaries seated themselves under the 
canopy which had been set up for them, 
the viceroy threw into the ring a golden 
key, which was the signal for the fights to 
begin (6). 

The bullfight, according to some for- 
gotten prophet, endangers a man’s life 
and the cockfight endangers a man’s 
honor and reputation. The exact date of 
the first cockfight in Lima has not been 
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determined, but some historians place it 
about 1585 (7). The fights were staged in 
the streets, private plazas, gardens, and 
even in the cloisters of the convents to 
commemorate special events. Often they 
became rather riotous. The most im- 
portant people in town attended and 
bet heavily on the little warriors. Some- 
times as much as twenty thousand pesos 
changed hands in a single afternoon. 

The sources of this wealth which 
enabled the limejios to bet so heavily at 
the cockfights and to dress their ladies so 
lavishly for the fiestas were the mines of 
Potosi and MHuancavelica, the great 
landed estates, the obrajes, or small 
factories and workshops in the Sierra, 
and the trade monopoly which the 
merchants enjoyed (8). During the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries all 
goods for the whole viceroyalty of Peru 
had to pass through Lima, a rule which 
resulted in many fabulously rich mer- 
chants who made exorbitant profits. 
The wealth of these people was reflected 
in the fineries of their dress, the rich 
manner of their living, the showy furnish- 
ings and silver table services of their 
homes, and their many servants (9). 
According to Bernabé Cobo, in 1630 
there were thirty thousand negro slaves 
in Lima to serve twenty-five thousand 
Spanish inhabitants (10). 

The Negro and Indian slaves of Lima, 
at the bottom of the social ladder, were 
forced to serve their Spanish masters 
and work in the fields or in the sweat- 
shops where they made cloth, fresadas 
(an ancient dish of flour, milk, and but- 
ter) and other articles for the Spaniards 
to sell. Just above the slaves in social 
standing were the Negroes and Indians 
out of bondage,’ the zambos, mulattoes, 
and mestizos, and humble creoles and 
Spaniards. Upper-rank creoles formed 
the basis of the next higher class and 
Spanish colonial officers constituted the 
aristocracy or first class (11). 

The energetic Francisco de Toledo, 
who was viceroy at Lima from 1569 to 
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1581, was especially active in furthering 
education. It was he who activated the 
University of San Marcos, which had 
been chartered, some twenty years before 
his administration began, by Charles V 
on May 12, 1551, although only three 
hundred and fifty pesos of gold were set 
aside for its establishment (12). For more 
than twenty years it was operated on a 
small scale in the monastery of Santo 
Domingo and the first rectors and 
teachers were monks and friars (13). 
When Toledo became viceroy he secu- 
larized the university and added to the 
curriculum a chair in the native Quechua 
language, which was in general use 
throughout the territory of the Incas. 
He made the study of this tongue a 
prerequisite for graduation, but on the 
whole the major emphasis was placed on 
theology, and even after secularization 
all the religious orders had special chairs 
in the University of San Marcos (14). 

With secularization the operation of 
the university was taken out of the hands 
of the monks and friars. Dr. Gaspar 
Meneses was elected rector on July 2, 
1572, but he died less than a year later 
and was succeeded by General Antonio 
Sanchez Renedo, who took office April 
25, 1573. Soon the university had pros- 
pered so much that it maintained itself 
on the same level as that of Salamanca in 
Spain, according to the report of don 
José Armendaris, Marqués de Castil- 
Fuerte (15), who also said that there 
were more teachers than students and 
more doctors than undergraduates. 

Riva Agiiero describes the university 
as the cultural, as well as theological, 
center of colonial Lima: 


Pero 4 la vez que institucién eminentemente 
religiosa, baluarte de la Teologfa, palestra del 
Escolasticismo, foco de los estudios de Derecho 
Canénico y Derecho Romano en toda la Amé- 
rica del Sur, la Universidad, por la frecuencia 
de sus cert4menes poéticos, recibimientos y 
fiestas, venfa 4 ser como la academia literaria 
oficial de la corte de los virreyes. No era, 
por cierto, Lima una ciudad predominante- 
mente universitaria (como lo fué Cérdoba en 
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el Rfo de la Plata), un lejano y tranquilo re- 
fugio del saber y de la meditacién; era una 
verdadera y brillante capital (en proporcién 
& América, se entiende), el centro politico y 
administrativo y el rico emporio de las pose- 
siones meridionales de Espafia. Estas condi- 
ciones tenfan que influfr en la Universidad é 
imprimirle decidido card4cter mundano, corte- 
sano, palatino. Por la accién del ambiente, por 
imitacién, aficién y conveniencia, se dedicé 
4 halagar el gusto y lisonjear la vanidad de las 
autoridades y la aristocracia (16). 


The university and, in general, the 
other schools were established chiefly 
for the sons of the upper-class white 
families, and education was usually in 
the hands of the clergy since they at 
first made up the educated class as a 
whole. Although mestizos, mulattoes, 
quadroons, and certainly the Negroes, 
were excluded from the university, 
some had been admitted, perhaps 
through doubts as to their racial ori- 
gin. The exclusions were not only to 
the aristocratic pretentions, but to the 
profound antagonism of the castes, es- 
pecially where the negro was concerned. 
With the Indian it was different, and 
there were families of the upper class, 
proud of their descent from the Incas, 
who resented being excluded and fought 
bitterly for years for the privilege of 
attending the university. Finally, on 
March 12, 1697, a royal cédula declared 
that the principal Indians, such as 
caciques, and their descendents, who were 
considered to have “‘sangre limpia,” were 
allowed to attend the university, but 
zambos, mulattoes and others of low 
caste were still excluded (17). 

Although these mixed breeds were 
excluded from the university and other 
schools which had been established for 
the white man, some efforts were made 
by religious groups to improve their lot. 
Orphanages were established for poor 
mestizo and mulatto girls, who were 
taught and cared for until they could be 
suitably married (18). By order of Felipe 
II the viceroy prince of Esquilache 
founded the royal consistory of San 
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Bernardo for the children of the con- 
quistadores, among them many mestizos, 
and put it under the direction of the 
Jesuits (19). The same viceroy also 
founded, for the children of the caciques 
and Indian noblemen, the college of San 
Francisco de Borja, approved by Felipe 
III through a royal cédula given in Madrid 
on December 21, 1628 (20). 

Even with the establishment of these 
and other schools and the efforts of some 
of the viceroys to promote education, 
the mass of the people remained ignorant. 
The majority of the members of the two 
lower classes of people received no educa- 
tion, and even in the two upper classes, 
the aristocracy of Spanish colonial officers 
and upper rank creoles, only the sons of 
the family attended the schools and 
colleges. It was deemed unwise to educate 
the women because it might corrupt their 
morals (21). It is thus understandable 
that the practice of superstitions and 
witchcraft, which flourish in the presence 
of ignorance, should be a part of the 
way of life, and to the uneducated masses 
superstitions offered comfort in time of 
trouble and an excuse for misfortunes 
and evil doings. 

One of the popular beliefs was that on 
Fridays witches were powerless; another 
was that if a broom was placed behind a 
door with the straw towards the ceiling 
it was impossible for witches to fly in and 
suck the marrow from children’s back- 
bones. From childhood, through court- 
ship, marriage, and even death, super- 
stitious beliefs affected the lives of the 
people. Professional mourners were hired 
because it was bad luck not to mourn the 
dead for a long period, and there was an 
organized band of professional mourners 
in Lima, who for a fee would mourn for 
the sick or dead. 

The custom of hiring professional 
mourners had been brought over from 
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Spain, like the fiestas, university cere- 
monies, bullfights, cockfights, and the 
distinct social classes with the strong 
contrast between the very poor and the 
very rich. The social living and dress of 
the wealthy inhabitants of Lima were in 
keeping with the wild fortunes of these 
newly rich, and the splendor of the vice- 
roy’s court was like that of the king of 
Spain. As Crow says in his Epic of Latin 
America, Lima was more purely Spanish 
in feeling, prouder, more profoundly 
aristocratic, than any other city in the 
New World, and even today it retains 
more of that colonial color and charm 
than any other (22). 
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FACTS, FIGURES, AND OPINIONS ON THE PRESENT STATUS OF PORTUGUESE 


Jacos ORNSTEIN 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


Many who attended the 1949 Modern Lan- 
guage Association meeting at Stanford Uni- 
versity were impressed by the frequent ex- 
pressions of skepticism regarding the present 
and future of Portuguese studies in the United 
States. It is therefore hoped that some of the 
findings in the present study will be of interest 
and value. 

Portuguese, like Russian, is one of the 
newest comers to the field of foreign-language 
teaching. The first known college instructor 
in this tongue in the United States was Pietro 
Bachi, who taught at Harvard from 1826 
to 1846 (1). Over a hundred years have passed 
since that pioneer introduced Portuguese. Dur- 
ing this time, however, it can scarcely be 
said that the teaching of the language has 
flourished. Indeed, until very recently Portu- 
guese was studied almost exclusively by grad- 
uate students of Romance philology. 

The new Good Neighbor policy of the 
30’s and the exigencies of World War II 
gave Portuguese a new lease on life. The 
language was “discovered” and almost over- 
night courses in it appeared in the curricula 
of our colleges, while articles in numerous 
journals proclaimed the importance of Portu- 
guese. The growth of Portuguese instruction 
was phenomenal. According to the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter American Affairs, 
in the December, 1942, issue of Among US, 
there were in 1942 fifty-one courses in Portu- 
guese, with a total of 558 students. This was 
in decided contrast with the enrollment for 
the previous year, which was only 205. By 
1943 at least seventy-five colleges and uni- 
versities were offering courses in Portuguese, 
although few schools gave more than an 
elementary course. In a survey for the year 
1943-1944, the Office of Education learned 
that ninety-two colleges and universities were 
then offering Portuguese (2). 

Enrollment figures for recent years have 
been supplied through the courtesy of Mr. 


Allen Wilber, Vice-President of Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. For the fall of 1946, ninety-four 
colleges, universities, and teachers’ colleges 
reported a total of 1868 students. For the 
autumn of 1947 the same institutions reported 
a total of 1739 students. However, another 
report in the fall of 1947, covering 102 in- 
stitutions, indicated a total of 1848 students, 
while the same institutions in the autumn 
of 1948 had 1630 students. These figures 
indicate only a slight dropping off in Portu- 
guese enrollments, not out of proportion with 
a moderate downward trend of 8.3 percent 
in all modern language enrollments reported 
in Appleton-Century-Crofts’ Modern Language 
News for the fall of 1948. Unfortunately, 
comprehensive figures for 1949 are not yet 
available, but according to Mr. Wilber, the 
downward trend has continued. For example, 
thirty-seven colleges and universities reported 
a total of 629 Portuguese students in the fall 
of 1949, as compared with 690 the previous 


year. 

The fact emerges from all these figures 
that in less than a decade the Portuguese 
enrollment has climbed from about 200 to 
somewhat over 1700. The statistics themselves 
appear not at all discouraging; nevertheless 
they do not tell the whole story. It is a fact— 
which can be confirmed by talking to depart- 
ment heads and publishers’ representatives— 
that Portuguese is being dropped from the 
curricula of a considerable number of schools, 
while other institutions will offer it only in 
alternate years. 

Desirous of knowing how colleagues in 
various parts of the country regarded the 
situation, I sent out a letter-questionnaire 
to some thirty institutions. The questions 
asked were: 1. Has the Portuguese enrollment 
declined at your institution? 2. What, in 
your opinion, are the causes for such a decline, 
both at your school and throughout the coun- 
try? 3. What reasonable and legitimate meas- 
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ures might be taken to encourage the study 
of Portuguese? 4. What are the encouraging 
signs in the situation? 

Twenty-three schools returned complete re- 
plies: University of Alabama (Herbert Van 
Scoy), University of California at Berkeley 
(Arturo Torres-Rfoseco), University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles (Marion Zeitlin), Cath- 
olic University (Manoel Cardozo), Columbia 
University (James Shearer), George Washing- 
ton University (Silvado Bueno), Harvard Uni- 
versity (Francis Rogers), University of New 
Mexico (Albert R. Lopes), University of Mi- 
ami (Ulrich Williams), University of North 
Carolina (Urban T. Holmes), Oberlin College 
(Norman Sachs), University of Pennsylvania 
(Edwin Williams), Pennsylvania State College 
(Gerald Moser), University of San Francisco 
(P. Carlo Rossi), University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia (Dwight Bolinger), Stanford University 
(Ronald Hilton), Stephens College (Wilfred 
Neff), University of Tennessee (James O. 
Swain), University of Texas (D. Lee Hamil- 
ton), Tulane University (John Englekirk), 
Vanderbilt University (Earl W. Thomas), Uni- 
versity of Washington (N. G. Esteves), Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (Lloyd Kasten). 

The replies received were interesting and 
varied, ranging in tone from deep dejection 
to buoyant optimism. There was agreement 
on many points but considerable disagreement 
on others. In response to Question 1, eleven 
of the twenty-three schools reported a de- 
clining enrollment for the year 1949-1950, 
six indicated no change (however, one of these 
stated that its summer school enrollment had 
gone down), two announced an increase, one 
had dropped Portuguese altogether, one re- 
ported that the language was in the college 
catalog but never actually taught, due to 
budgetary difficulties, one college offered an 
informal course without credit, while another 
announced its intention to offer Portuguese 
for the first time during the academic year 
1950-1951. It appears significant that about 
half the schools reported a decline. 

The answers to Question 2 provide Luso- 
Brazilianists with ample food for thought. 
The majority felt that one of the main causes 
of the decline was the virtual abandonment 
of the Good Neighbor policy. From the mid- 
west came the comment: “Any increase in 
enrollments in both languages (Spanish and 
Portuguese) is likely to come from a recogni- 
tion by our government that a strongly im- 
plemented Good Neighbor policy is as im- 


portant now as it was before and during the 
war.” 

A large number felt that Portuguese is a 
victim of the North American’s general apathy 
toward foreign languages. According to one 
colleague who had served in Brazil during the 
war, the typical attitude of our service man 
was reflected in the lamentably common state- 
ment: “Let the Brazilians learn our language.” 
Many believed that much of the lack of 
interest is due to the general ignorance even 
today of the man on the street about the 
Portuguese-speaking world, especially Brazil. 

Another of the causes most frequently listed 
was the feeling of students, teachers, and 
administrators that Portuguese is not one of 
the important languages. There is a strong 
tendency to regard Portuguese as a “war 
baby,” owing its presence in the curriculum 
mostly to the strategic demands of the last 
war. 

That teachers can be their own severest 
critics was evidenced by the number of col- 
leagues who blamed the quality of Portuguese 
instruction as a main factor contributing to 
the decline. Too few teachers, they thought, 
had received specific training in the field 
and too few knew the Portuguese-speaking 
world at first hand. As a result it was difficult 
for them to lend freshness and enthusiasm 
to the class hour. One colleague humorously 
referred to a large number of Portuguese 
instructors as “reconverted Spanish teachers.” 

In that same connection various professors 
felt that Portuguese suffered from its position 
as a subordinate in language departments. 
It was phrased picturesquely by a Luso- 
Brazilianist from the Pacific Coast who de- 
scribed Portuguese as the “tail attached to 
the Spanish kite.” Speaking with considerable 
bitterness, another stated: “It is absolutely 
necessary for us to remove the interests of 
Portuguese from the hands of those who 
now look after the interests of Spanish.” 
Fortunately, this was the exception rather 
than the rule and most observers affirmed 
their belief that the future of Portuguese is 
intimately bound to that of Spanish. 

The lack of recognition and reward for 
those who learn Portuguese was another factor 
mentioned. A Luso-Brazilianist, a distin- 
guished pioneer in the field, had this to say: 


Many brilliant women become masters of 
this difficult language only to discover that 
official organizations like the Pan American 
Union select as employees women who have not 
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majored in the Latin American field. On a re- 
cent trip from Buenos Aires to the United 
States via Pan American Airways, I was pained 
to see that the stewardesses were charming 
young women who know scarcely a word of 
Spanish and literally no Portuguese, even 
though the major part of the trip was made 
through Brazil. If major U. 8. business con- 
cerns have so little use for language training, 
thus revealing incidentally a real lack of per- 
spicacity, it is not surprising that students of 
Portuguese become discouraged. 


Other reasons for declining enrollment and 
interest in this field which were suggested in- 
clude: 1. Thelanguage itself, which has not yet 
completely crystallized. The frequent changes 
in the rules for spelling are a constant annoy- 
ance to learners. 2. The hostility of some Span- 
ish teachers who see in Portuguese a threat to 
their economic security, and fear that it will 
cut the Spanish enrollment. 3. The conserva- 
tism of colleges in accepting and encouraging 
new courses. 4. The abandonment of language 
requirements for the bachelor’s degree at an 
increasing number of schools (e.g. the Univer- 
sities of Wisconsin and Minnesota). 5. The 
personnel shortage at certain colleges. 6. The 
North American tendency to cultivate fads, 
which are quickly forgotten and neglected. 

As for Question 3, there was almost com- 
plete unanimity regarding the desirability of 
some sort of publicity to encourage the study 
of Portuguese and help prevent its further 
decline. There was a general opinion that 
teachers of Portuguese themselves ought to 
endeavor, through various media (student 
newspapers, civic talks) to make the Portu- 
guese-speaking world better known. 

A large number felt that the most con- 
vincing argument in favor of the study of 
Portuguese was its utilitarian value in the 
business world. However, an outstanding 
Luso-Brazilianist took issue sharply with this 
view: 


Indeed, I personally believe that the only 
reason an American student in a liberal arts 
college or graduate school of arts and sciences 
has for studying Portuguese is to be able to read 
the Lusiadas. Perhaps during and just after the 
war there was a misplaced emphasis on Portu- 
guese by people interested in Portuguese for 
commerce with Brazil. Such an emphasis is 
all right for the Berlitz Schools or schools of 
commerce; it is not a problem for a college or 
university . . . [sincerely believe that an Amer- 
ican businessman would have more success in 
Brazil if he were able to discuss the Lusiadas 
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and the ‘glorias dos descobrimentos portu- 
gueses’ than if he were able to speak purely 
practical Portuguese, however well. 


The value of Portuguese for those interested 
in government service was also noted as a 
point deserving dissemination: “In Washing- 
ton any candidate for a government position 
who presents Portuguese or an Oriental lan- 
guage is hired ahead of others.” 

Although a majority was convinced that 
the individual Portuguese teacher could do 
much through public-relations efforts both 
at his school and in the community, not all 
subscribed to this notion. A minority of col- 
leagues discounted the value of personal efforts, 
feeling that the real initiative and encourage- 
ment for the Luso-Brazilian field needs to 
come from high political and governmental 
quarters. As one put it: “Until we can get 
some high-powered politician to make some 
statement on the subject I don’t think that 
anyone is going to listen to us.” From the 
Pacific Coast came the comment: “Both the 
Portuguese and Brazilian governments should 
become interested in the matter. They could, 
for example, establish Cultural Attachés 
around the country and could also offer schol- 
arships to outstanding students.” 

At least half of those replying to the letter- 
questionnaire considered scholarships, prizes, 
and exchange of students and professors of 
prime importance. However, in this connec- 
tion a large California university said: “We 
also had a Brazilian professor as exchange 
professor here for a full year; the interest 
created amounted to very little.” 

The possibilities inherent in summer-school 
courses were also mentioned. The University 
of North Carolina, for instance, in the summer 
of 1942 conducted a Casa Brasileira. A faculty 
member of that institution observed: “The 
existence of such a Casa in a university 
town attracts automatically. If funds could 
be provided for setting up a number of these 
during summer-school sessions I believe some 
benefit would be felt very soon.” 

The writing of theses and dissertations 
on Luso-Brazilian topics and the offering of 
radio and extension courses, it was further 
suggested, would help stimulate interest in 
the field. One outstanding Portuguese scholar 
and teacher commented dismally: 


Portuguese enrollment has declined [here] 
to practically zero after a cycle of a quarter 
century in which we rose from two students to 
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about fifty and acquired a large number of very 
suitable textbooks. The situation seems very 
discouraging and I must say that I have no 
suggestions to improve it. All I can do is plug 
away at research and contribute to the cause in 
this way. 


Not all viewed the future so bleakly. The 
replies to Question 4 pointed out some en- 
couraging signs on the horizon. At the ad- 
vanced and graduate levels there is a current 
of interest that is more than holding its 
own. New courses are continually being added 
to curricula. The University of New Mexico 
reports an average of fifteen students each 
in semester courses devoted to Brazilian Liter- 
ature, Gil Vicente, and Camées. Harvard 
University is offering a course, “The East 
in Medieval and Renaissance Romance Liter- 
atures,’ dedicated primarily to travel litera- 
ture and centering on the Portuguese Empire 
in the East in the sixteenth century. The 
University of Wisconsin reports fairly heavy 
enrollments in advanced Portuguese courses. 
In 1948-1949 eleven students registered for 
a course on the Modern Brazilian Novel. 
That same school, as well as an increasing 
number of others, is now offering a Ph.D. 
minor in Portuguese. 

Another encouraging sign is the conviction, 
becoming increasingly widespread, that His- 
panists should also receive training in the 
Luso-Brazilian field. Since last year the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles has been 
requiring candidates for the Ph.D. in Hispanic 
Language and Literature to take a two-semes- 
ter course on Portuguese and Brazilian litera- 
ture. Similar requirements are being instituted 
at other large schools. 

Progress is also being made towards the 
acceptance of Portuguese in fulfillment of 
language requirements in an increasing num- 
ber of fields. Donald D. Walsh, in the August 
1947 issue of Hispana, reported the results 
of a questionnaire sent to the deans of 250 
institutions: 68 percent of the liberal arts 
colleges replying accepted Portuguese as satis- 
fying the language requirement for the B.A. 
degree, 79 percent of the graduate schools 
reporting were willing to accept Portuguese 
on a par with German, French and Spanish 
for the Master’s degree, while 89 percent 
of the schools reporting on the Ph.D. degree 
indicated that in fields of research where 
there is a considerable literature in Portuguese 
(or Spanish), that language would satisfy 


the requirement. Mr. Walsh came to the 
conclusion that “the general situation with 
regard to Spanish and Portuguese in the 
colleges, universities, and professional schools 
is generally good, much better than we had 
been led to believe” (3). 

An increased amount of research being 
done on Luso-Brazilian topics is also a reality 
today. At the University of Wisconsin, for 
example, three Ph.D. candidates are writing 
their theses in this field. At Tulane University 
encouragement and support have been given 
to a number of students wishing to pursue 
Brazilian studies on the graduate level. North 
American scholars are also availing themselves 
of opportunities for research in Portuguese- 
speaking lands. Marie P. Wallis, Assistant 
Professor of Modern Languages at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, has received a grant 
to study in Brazil and will do research on 
the topic, “Social Philosophy in Modern Bra- 
zilian Literature.” Dorothy Woodward, Asso- 
ciate Professor of History at the same institu- 
tion, has received a sabbatical leave which 
she will spend in Brazil studying its history. 

This does not mean that the possibilities 
for research in the Luso-Brazilian field are 
becoming exhausted. Almost ten years ago 
Dr. William Berrien, in a paper, “The Future 
of Portuguese Studies,” presented at the new- 
ly organized Portuguese I section of the MLA, 
December 29, 1941, remarked: “With regard 
to advanced scholarship, one might say that 
the field is so large that one may work where- 
ever he pleases and carry on a useful activity” 
(4). The gaps have definitely not been filled 
in, and the number of items devoted to 
Portuguese in our professional journals is 
still pitifully small. 

In the realm of pedagogy much has been 
accomplished in the past decade. Without 
exception those replying to the letter-ques- 
tionnaire pointed out that the teacher of 
Portuguese now has at his disposition excel- 
lent grammars, readers, conversation books, 
and other instructional materials. Luso-Bra- 
zilianists will also be glad to learn that in a 
recent letter Professor Milton Shane of Van- 
derbilt has reported that the tabulation of 
Brazilian idioms undertaken by him and his 
Colleague, Dr. C. B. Brown, is now well 
under way. 

The addition of Portuguese sections by 
various organizations is also gratifying. For 
example, some two years ago the South- 
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Atlantic Modern Language Association es- 
tablished such a section. 

The founding of the Institute for Brazilian 
Studies at Vanderbilt University was, in the 
opinion of most colleagues replying to the 
letter-questionnaire, of great importance and 
promise. It is interesting to note that, thanks 
to this Institute, Vanderbilt is one of the 
schools with an increasing Portuguese en- 
rollment. The institute itself is attracting 
considerable numbers of students. The Meth- 
odist Church, for instance, is sending prospec- 
tive missionaries there for linguistic training. 

Lastly, it is encouraging that Luso-Bra- 
zilianists are not standing idly by. It is learned 
from one of the letters that there will be a 
meeting of Brazilianists at Stanford University 
May 29-30 for the purpose of increasing 
knowledge of and interest in things Portu- 
guese. Another gathering of prime significance 
is the forthcoming International Colloquium 
on Luso-Brazilian Studies, to be held October 
18-21, 1950, at the Library of Congress. The 
Institute of Brazilian Studies has taken a 
leading role in the organizing of the meeting, 
and one of the papers, to be read by Professor 
Henry Hare Carter of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will be a “Report on Development 
in the United States of Teaching and Research 
in Luso-Brazilian Studies.” 

In conclusion, no one can deny that Portu- 
guese has made impressive gains in the last 
decade. However, without succumbing to the 
unworried optimism of others, friends of 
Portuguese must admit that the language 
is by no means firmly entrenched in our cur- 
ricula. It is a new field, still under fire. Un- 
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doubtedly its fate will depend in no small 
measure on Luso-Brazilianists themselves. 
Their confidence in their own subject, based 
on its genuine values, will count for much. 
No less important is an enthusiasm which 
does not readily yield to panic and which 
is translated into terms of better preparation 
and improved teaching, as well as increased 
participation in Luso-Brazilian research and 
support of meetings, national and regional, 
devoted to this field. Lip service is not enough. 
As one very active Luso-Brazilianist expressed 
it in his reply to the questions, “unless there 
is a reaction, Portuguese may virtually dis- 
appear from the curriculum.” Here is a chal- 
lenge which surely can and will be answered 
adequately by members of the language-teach- 
ing profession. 
NOTES 


1. Madaline Wallis Nichols: “The History of 
Spanish and Portuguese Teaching in the 
United States,’’ in Doyle, Henry Grattan: A 
Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese, Boston: D. C. Heath, 1945, p. 113. 
2. Ibid., pp. 113-114. 

3. D. D. Walsh: “The Status of Spanish and 
Portuguese in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities,’’ Hispania, xxx, August, 1947, pp. 346- 
350 


4. William Berrien: “The Future of Portu- 
guese Studies,” Hispania, xxv, February, 
1942, pp. 87-93. Those interested in possible 
research topics are advised to consult also 
J. H. D. Allen Jr.: ‘Portuguese Studies in 
the United States,’ Hispania, xxv, February, 
1942, pp. 94-100; Eunice Joiner Gates: “Prob- 
lems in Research Dealing with Portuguese 
and Brazilian Studies,”’ Hispania, xxv, May, 
1942, pp. 151-157. 


CIRCUMLOCUTION 


Wituis Knapp Jones 
Miami University, Ozford, Ohio 


The New English Dictionary contains 
600,000 words, ancient and modern. The most 
complete Spanish dictionary lists only one- 
fifth as many, 120,000. This does not mean, 
however, that Spanish-speaking people are 
limited in what they are able to say, any 
more than that a child with a small vocabulary 
has to wait till he grows up before he can 
make himself entirely understood. After all, 
as investigators have discovered, forty-five 


simple words, used over and over, make up 
about half the total number of words that 
we utter. Every dictionary demonstrates the 
way that simple words can replace complex 
ideas. 

This ability to get an idea across by talking 
around it, by “beating about the bush,” 
might be called circumlocution. Language 
teachers would do well to encourage their 
beginning students especially to acquire this 
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ability to stretch their limited vocabulary 
as far as possible because, practicing it, they 
can make themselves understood in a foreign 

when someone with a wider vocabul- 
ary, but afraid to talk unless he knows the 
exact word, will remain tongue-tied. 

For months, a North American boss of a 
gang of Chilean copper miners gestured his 
way along with two nouns: mdquina and 
lave. Every object not a machine was a key 
and the pair served him for all necessary 
orders. Calling a camera a cosa para hacer 
fotografias would identify it to a shop keeper 
who would probably supply the missing word, 
or the foreigner could look it up later. Learn- 
ing the unknown word later is an important 
part of circumlocution. 

Here is an exercise designed to develop 
skill in circumlocution. The student should 
learn the nine words in the vocabulary and 
decide which comes nearest to the idea of the 
sentence; for circumlocution is only an ap- 
proximation. To practice it, one must grasp 
the general meaning of a word and then 
use it in a variety of situations. For instance, 
abrir means to open, but lacking the exact 
word, the student can use it to express 
unfasten, uncover, unbutton, raise (a window), 
ete. 

Favor de (abbreviated form of Hdgame el 
favor de) may start any sentence, in its general 
meaning of “Please.” By circumlocution, Favor 
de acompaftiarme may be used to translate 
Please accompany me; Kindly go with me; 
Come on with me, will you? ; Be good enough to 
come with me; I’d like your company, if you 
don’t mind; etc., etc. 

If the students realize the idea behind the 
following sentences, they can translate them 
all using only the words given in the 
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VOCABULARY 


Favor de please. 
la casa the house 
el libro the book cerrar shut 
la puerta the door ensefarme show me 
en seguida at once 
1. Please open the door. 2. Please shut the door. 
3. Kindly fasten the door right away. 4. May 
I trouble you to open the door? 5. I should like 
you to look for the house. 6. Fasten the door, if 
you please. 7. I should like you to unlock the 
door. 8. Search for the book, please. 9. I should 
like you to open the book. 10. Kindly let me see 
the book. 11. I beg you to hunt for the volume. 
12. I want you to get the book without delay. 
13. Please look for the dwelling immediately. 
14. Will you kindly shut the book instantly? 
15. Show me the book immediately, I beg you. 
16. Be good enough to fasten the door at once. 
17. Show me the volume right away, please. 
18. Kindly show me the mansion. 19. Be good 
enough to point out the residence to me right 
away. 20. May I trouble you to make a search 
for the volume? 


abrir open 
buscar look for 


The following may seem more difficult, 
but use only the formula and the vocabulary 
provided. 


21. Will you let me look at the book? 22. I’d 
like you to indicate where the mansion is. 23. 
I’d appreciate it if you would open the volume 
instantly. 24. May I trouble you to give me a 
glimpse of the residence? 25. Would you be kind 
enough to take me to the gate? 26. Let me see 
the house, the sooner the better. 27. How about 
opening the door in a hurry? 28. Will you be 
good enough to look for the novel this instant? 
29. Bring out the book for me to see, will you? 
30. Let me see the entrance right away, if you 
don’t mind. 


MORE “SHORT PHRASES FROM LONG EXPERIENCE” 


JoserpH RAYMOND 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


During the Middle Ages, as well as the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, proverbs 
abounded in all phases of Spanish life. They 
were transmitted to succeeding generations 
not only in folklore but in classical literature 
also. Notable personages in history such as 
Solomon, Plutarch, Julius Caesar, Descartes, 
Erasmus, Iriarte, Ifigo Lépez de Mendoza, 


Marqués de Santillana, Cervantes, Rodriguez 
Marin, and Menéndez Pidal, to mention only 
a few, spent much of their time collecting, 
preserving, analyzing the proverbs of their 
respective tongues, and in many cases com- 
paring them with the sayings of other lan- 


guages. 
During the past three centuries Cervantes’ 
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reference to the proverb as “a short phrase 
drawn from long experience” still stands 
among the most memorable attempts to de- 
fine it. Another choice reference is made by 
Dider: “. . .son como afilados clavos que suje- 
tan la verdad en nuestra memoria” (1). Sbarbi 
lyrically writes: 


. . . Semejante a la flor, que . . . brota espon- 
téneamente en el campo, que cultivada en el 
pensil por el jardinero, o ya regada en la maceta 
por la blanca mano de la apuesta doncella, ex- 
halando siempre perfumado aroma, de igual 
manera nace el dicho de boca de ristico, del 
sabio y del nifio, siempre ostentando donosura, 
lozanfia y esbeltez (2). 


For the sake of brevity, I shall “seek no 
further the merits of the proverb to disclose,” 
so as to dedicate the remaining space to an 
alphabetized list of a few gems which deserve 
rescuing from oblivion. These were “exca- 
vated” during the course of a study made 
concerning proverbs in the sixteenth century. 
Since Don Quijote contains such an abundant 
storehouse of proverbs (there are at least 
250), these have been reserved for a special 
investigation and the following flores are listed 
with no comment other than several notes 
on comparisons or explanations. 


A las romerfas y a las bodas van las locas todas 
(3). 

Abreme la puerta, sefiora portera, que viene mi 
novio con la flojera. 

Amores, por un placer, mil dolores. 

Antes de decir de otro “‘cojo es,’’ mfrate los 
pies (4). 

Arafia, ¢quién te arafié? Otra arafia como yo. 

Cada pajarito tiene su higadito (5). 

Casa sucia, huéspedes anuncia. 

Casar, casar, suena bien y sabe mal. 

Casarés y amansards. 

Cien afios de guerra y no un dfa de batalla. 

Cuando la zorra predica, no estén seguros los 
pollos. 

Desdichas y caminos hacen amigos. 

Dime tu pecho, y diré si andas derecho. 

Dimelo antes que te lo diga. 

¢Donde no te llaman vas? Con suspiros vol- 
verds (6). 

El dia que te casas, o te curas o te matas. 

El que tonto va a la guerra, tonto viene de ella. 

En su vida la mujer tres salidas ha de hacer: al 
bautismo, al casamiento y a la sepultura. 

El lloro del que hereda, de gozo revienta. 

En este mundo cansado no hay bien cumplido 
ni mal acabado. 

Gallo que no canta, algo tiene en la garganta 


(7). 


Grande es, si es buena una obra; si es mala, 
toda ella sobra (8). 

La cultura es un adorno en la buena fortuna, 
y un refugio en la desgracia. 

La gallina de la vecina, més huevos pone que 
la mfa (9). 

La mujer del ciego, ¢para qué se afeita? (10). 

La viuda llora y otros cantan en la boda. 

Los amores entran riendo, y salen llorando y 
gimiendo. 

Los nifios y los locos dicen las verdades. 

Llorar con testigos, cumplir con amigos. 

Llorar para descansar. 

Manos besa el hombre que quisiera ver cor- 
tadas. 

Marido celoso, nunca tiene reposo. 

Mi madre me regafia y yo le digo: predicar en 
desierto, sermén perdido. 

Mientras el gordo enflaquece, el flaco perece. 

Muchas hijas en casa, todo se abrasa. 

No cabemos al fuego y parié mi abuela (11). 

No hay mejor cirujano que el bien acuchillado. 

No llores como mujer lo que no has sabido de- 
fender como hombre (12). 

Para el que nunca se lava, todos son puercos 
(13). 

Piensa mal y acertards (14). 

Por interés, lo feo hermoso es (15). 

Puerta abierta, al santo tienta (16). 

€Qué aprovecha el candil sin mecha? (17). 

Quien con perro se echa (se acuesta), con pulgas 
se levanta. 

Quien adelante no mira, atrés se queda. 

Quien fia o promete, en deuda se mete. 

Quien mucho abarca, poco aprieta. 

Quien no oye consejo, no llega a viejo. 

Sufrir por saber, y trabajar por tener (18). 

Tanto la mujer varia, que es loco el que en ella 
fia (19). 

NOTES 


1. Dider quoted in E. Orbaneja y Majada, El 
saber del pueblo, Valladolid: J. Pastor, 1890, 
p. 13. 

2. José Marfa Sbarbi, Monografia sobre los 
refranes, adagios y proverbios castellanos y las 
obras o fragmentos que expresamente tratan de 
ellos en nuestra lengua, Madrid; Los Huér- 
fanos, 1871, p. 16. 

3. Censuring the way women attend numerous 
social functions. 

4. The “don’t - throw - stones - from - glass- 
houses”’ idea; also one finds ‘‘Censuras a lo 
ajeno y de defectos estas lleno,”’ ‘‘Nadie ve su 
joroba y le cuenta las viruelas a una mosca’”’ 
and ‘‘Mete la mano en tu seno y verds tu mal y 
no el ajeno.”’ 

5. Even small persons have “‘big’’ tempers; the 
liver may be considered a source of anger. 

6. Advises one to exercise caution as to going 
where he may not be welcome. 

7. Good advice for a teacher to give to the stu- 
dent who will not speak in class. 
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8. José Maria Sbarbi, op. cit., p. 16. 

9. Refers to envy of one’s neighbor. Cervantes 
in El Hospital de los podridos said: ‘‘Aqui hay 
ciertas viejas que se pudren de que las gallinas 
de sus vecinas ponen mds gordos los huevos y 
crian mejores pollos.”’ 

10. Explained by Juan Sufié Benages, thus: 
‘‘Refraén que vitupera el demasiado adorno de 
las mujeres con el fin de agradar a otros més que 
a sus maridos.’’ Refranero clésico, Barcelona: 
Joaquin Gil, 1930, p. 166. 

11. In other words, things were bad enough as 
it was, when the most unexpected happened: 
“granny upped and had a baby.’ Also heard 
in olden times: ‘‘Eramos treinta, y parié mi 
abuela.”’ 


12. A famous line from Boabdil. 

13. Similarly, ‘“‘piensa el ladrén que todos son 
de su condicién.”’ 

14. Reflects an extremely cynical outlook. 

15. Likewise, ‘“‘Quien a feo ama, bonito le 
parece.”’ 

16. Also, ‘‘Cuando est& abierto el cajén, el 
mds honrado es ladrén.”’ 

17. Reminiscent of an anonymous verse : “Cuan- 
do uno quiere a una/Y esta una no le quiere,/ 
Es lo mismo que si un calvo/Se encuentra en 
la calle un peine.”’ 

18. Suggests ‘‘La pereza nunca hizo nobleza’”! 
and ‘‘La letra con sangre entra.” 

19. Also, ‘‘Las mujeres y el tiempo, son tan 
mudables como el viento.’’ 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE 1950 ANNUAL MEETING 


Hotei Roosevett, NEw ORLEANS, DECEMBER 19-22 


General Program Chairman: Victor Oelschliger, Newcomb College 
Tuesday, December 19 
8:00-11:00 P.M. Executive Council Meeting. 


Wednesday, December 20 


9:30-12:00. Literature Session. Chairman: Nicholson B. Adams, University of 
North Carolina. 1. Apostilla al tema de la creacién en el auto sacramental, “El Divino 
Orfeo,” de Calderén de la Barca, José M. de Osma, University of Kansas. 2. La pro- 
ducci6n teatral de Jacinto Benavente en el segundo cuarto de su actividad literaria, Jeré- 
nimo Mallo, University of Iowa. 3. The Ideas of Erico Verissimo as Expressed in his 
Social Novels, L. Lomas Barrett, Washington and Lee University. 4. A Critical Ap- 
praisal of Contemporary Spanish-American Fiction, John A. Crow, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

12:15-1:30. Sigma Delta Pi Luncheon. 

1:45-3:45. Language Session. Chairman: William E. Bull, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 1. Are We Playing Fair with our Students Linguistically? Dwight L. 
Bolinger, University of Southern California. 2. Intonational Stress Patterns of Con- 
temporary Spanish, Ethel Wallis, Instituto Lingiiistico de Verano, México, D. F. 3. 
The Archaic and the Modern inthe Spanish of New Mexico, Jacob Ornstein, New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 4. Characteristics of Spanish Usage, George 
E. McSpadden, University of British Columbia. (There will be a formal discussion of 
each paper.) 

4:00-6:00. Executive Council Meeting. 

6:30-10:00. Banquet and Fiesta. Presiding: Mrs. Elizabeth M. Mann, Newman 
School, President of Galvez Chapter. Fiesta Director: Sra. Juanita Ferndndez de 
Martinez, Newcomb College. 


Thursday, December 21 


8:00-10:00. Breakfast for all members, with Chapter Reports. 

10:30-12:30. Annual Business Meeting of the Association. 

1:00-2:30. Luncheon. Presidential Address: William H. Shoemaker, University of 
Kansas. 

2:30-4:30. High-School Session. Chairman: J. Wesley Childers, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany. Theme: Foreign Languages and General Education: A 
Sales Program. 1. Strictly Among Ourselves, Irene Zimmerman, Bucknell University. 
2. The Place of Spanish in General Education in Texas, Esther Brown, Austin High 
School, El Paso. 3. A Kansas Experiment: Spanish in the Grades, Agnes M. Brady, 
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University of Kansas. 4. Language in the Elementary Schools: Third Force or Fifth 
Column? Lurline V. Simpson, University of Washington. 
5:00-7:00. Executive Council Meeting. 


Friday, December 22 
Sightseeing. 


NOTE: Plans are being made for a Joint AAT Luncheon in New York during the 
MLA Meeting there. The tentative date is December 29. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE: OFFICERS FOR 1951 


At the 1949 Annual Meeting the Association approved a report made by a special 
committee appointed to consider problems of nomination and to make appropriate 
recommendations. The report contained the following suggestions: 1. That the Nomi- 
nating Committee consider two nominations for each office on the ballot, with the 
exception of the offices of Editor and Secretary-Treasurer. 2. That suggestions of 
names to be considered by the Committee be invited from the Chapters. 3. That 
write-in votes on ballots and the suggestions given on the reverse side of the ballots 
be taken into definite consideration by the Committee. 4. That nominees presented by 
the Committee reflect adequate consideration of the following qualifications: (a) all 
levels of teaching instruction; (b) geographical representation; (c) consideration of 
both men and women; (d) proven interest in, and service to, the Association. 5. That 
the Nominating Committee include some former officers or Council members. 

Proceeding in accordance with these new regulations, the Nominating Committee 
has received and considered carefully a very large number of names submitted by 
members of the Association as likely candidates for the positions to be filled at the 
next election of officers and Council members. 

The Nominating Committee presents the following slate of officers and Council 
members for 1951: 

President: Marjorie C. Johnston, U. 8. Office of Education (1951) 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas (1951) 
*First Vice President: 
Nicholson B. Adams, University of North Carolina (1951) 
Edna E. Babcock, Seattle Public Schools (1951) 
Third Vice President: 
Agnes M. Brady, University of Kansas (1951-1953) 
Melissa A. Cilley, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia (1951-1953) 
Secretary-Treasurer: 
Graydon 8. De Land, Florida State University (1951-1953) 
Editor of Hispania: 
Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut (1951- 
1953) 
Executive Council: 
Julio del Toro, University of Michigan (1951-1953) 





*Miss Johnston, who is now Second Vice President, would normally move up automatically to 
the position of First Vice President. But since she has been nominated as a candidate for the 
presidency, it has been necessary to nominate candidates for the position of First Vice President. 
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Gladys King, Elkhart High School, Elkhart, Indiana (1951-1953) 
Marion McNamara, Southwest High School, St. Louis, Missouri (1951- 


1953) 


Harry J. Russell, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio (1951-1953) 


Joseph W. Barlow 

Dwight L. Bolinger 

D. Lincoln Canfield 

Stephen L. Pitcher, Chairman 
Nora B. Thompson 


Carl A. Tyre 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


Professor Robert H. Williams of the University of Texas has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Committee on Honorary Members. The composition of the Committee 


for the year is as follows: 
1947-1950: 
1948-1950: 
1947-1951: 


Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas 
William Berrien, Harvard University 


Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University 


1949-1952: 


Harvey L. Johnson, Northwestern University 


John E. Englekirk, Tulane University 


1949-1953: 


Irving A. Leonard, University of Michigan 


M. Gordon Brown, Georgia Institute of Technology 


1950-1954: 


E. K. Mapes, University of Iowa 


8. Griswold Morley, University of California 


Wituiam H. SHOEMAKER 
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STILL MORE CERVANTINE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Victor R. B. Oelschliger’s “More Cervan- 
tine Bibliography” (Hispania, May, 144-50), 
providing valuable addenda to R. L. Grismer’s 
Cervanies: A Bibliography, invites further con- 
tributions and prompts the following emen- 
dations and corrections. 

Grismer’s work has been twice reviewed, at 
least: in Les Lettres romanes, 11, 176-8, and in 
Library Quarterly, xvu, 325. Even so, one 
must agree that the lack of reviews of this 
book in the usual journals seems odd. Oel- 
schliger lists the Sufié Benages-Sufié Fon- 
buena bibliography, edited by Ford and 
Keller, under the latter names, implying that 








Grismer omitted it (Hispanta, May, 145). 
However, Grismer does include it (p. 146) 
under the names of the original compilers; 
perhaps some cross-reference would have been 
an improvement. One correction: for “Alarco 
Maso, [etc.]” in O6celschliiger’s article read 
“Alarcé Masé, Emilio, [title stet]. Valencia, Eds. 
AXternitas, 1948.” This hardly seems the 
place for any corrections to the Grismer book. 

Neither of these two bibliographies refers 
to another that has been appearing annually 
for a dozen years. Under the title of “Recent 
Literature of the Renaissance: A Bibliography 
and Index”’ the quarterly Studies in Philology 
has been publishing in its April number a 
survey of the year’s output in that general 
period. Beginning with April, 1939, separate 
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sections have been made for the foreign 
languages, Spanish occupying the last place 
alphabetically. In this section is a sub-section 
on Cervantes, in which every effort is made to 
list articles, books, reviews and editions of 
Cervantes’ works that appear in the previous 
year, provided all bibliographical data are 
known: author, title, place, publisher, date 
and number of pages for books, and the cor- 
responding information pertinent to articles 
and reviews. Omissions not due to lack of 
these data are attributable to delay in receipt 
of foreign periodicals, or in publication of some 
domestic journals, or—it must be confessed— 
even to the oversight of the compilers on 
occasion. Now and then an omission is inten- 
tional, the compilers being of the opinion that 
the item omitted is unworthy of inclusion. For 
the reasons stated, then, Oelschliger has in- 
cluded some items not in the Studies in Philol- 
ogy bibliography for 1946-1950, and Grismer 
—although he apparently did not know of the 
SP bibliography—has missed only four of the 
SP items in the 1945 number while catching 
all those in SP for 1939-1944. Since the latter 
bibliography for 1945-1950 can supply items 
not found in Grismer and Oelschliiger, it seems 
pertinent to offer them here in the hope that 
by pooling all data available we may con- 
tribute measurably to a more nearly complete 
bibliography on Cervantes. 

It would be redundant to copy out all de- 
tails for each item here, since they already 
exist in print. Therefore we shall simply indi- 
cate first the year and second the serial num- 
ber (for that year) of the omission supplied 
e.g., ‘1949: 1598” indicates that in the April, 
1949, Studies in Philology, “Recent Literature 
of the Renaissance,” number 1598 should be 
added to both Grismer and Oe¢elschliger. If 
merely a new or different edition is the infor- 
mation offered, “(ed.)” follows the serial num- 
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ber; if one or more reviews are added, “(rev.)’’ 
or “(revs.)”’ will follow in the same place. 


1945: 1014, 1015, 1016 (ed.), 1019. 

1946: 1859 (for the illustrations), 1860 (ed.), 
1861 (ed.), 1866-8, 1869 (transl.), 1871-2, 1875. 

1947: 1811-12, 1813 (reprint of 1902 original), 
1814 (rev.), 1816 (ed.), 1820-1, 1824, 1826-7, 
1829, 1831-3. 

1948: 1656-7, 1659, 1661-2, 1664, 1666-72, 1674, 
1676, 1678-81, 1683-7, 1690, 1693, 1697-8, 1700, 
1720-3, 1705-13, 1716-17, 1719-20, 1722-4, 1727- 
9, 1731-2. 

1949: 1598, 1600-1, 1603-4, 1607-9, 1610 (rev.), 
1612-17, 1619 (revs.), 1620-3, 1626-7, 1629 
(revs.), 1630-8, 1640, 1641 (ed.), 1642, 1646 
(revs.), 1647-9, 1651-4, 1655 (2 revs. Grismer’s 
book), 1657, 1659-62, 1664-6, 1670-2, 1674, 
1676-8, 1680 (reprint), 1681-5, 1686 (ed.), 1687- 
98, 1699 (publisher and date), 1700, 1701 (rev.), 
1702, 1705-7, 1709, 1712-17. 

1950: 1807, 1809-10, 1812 (rev.), 1813 (ed. and 
rev.), 1815 (rev.), 1817, 1818 (rev.), 1821 
(revs.), 1822 (revs.), 1823-8, 1829 (revs.), 1830- 
5, 1839-40, 1842 (rev.), 1843-5, 1847 (revs.), 
1848, 1850-4, 1856, 1859-62, 1865-7. 


A few of the last group are included only to 
add reviews to items contained in the groups 
for the year or so preceding, so that some of 
the above are duplicates of the same item in 
two year-groups. The net total of additions is 
therefore somewhat smaller than it appears to 
be. Even so, there are enough to show that 
any Cervantine scholar would find it worth his 
while to consult the Studies in Philology bib- 
liography as a labor- and time-saving tool, 
since it attempts to keep abreast of the world’s 
Cervantine and other Renaissance-Golden 
Age studies year by year. 

L. L. BARRETT 
Washington and Lee University 
8. E. Leavitt 
University of North Carolina 








AUBREY BELL 


Late in May came the sad news that 
Aubrey F. G. Bell had died at his home 
in Victoria, British Columbia. One of the 
most widely known and highly respected 


Hispanists in this hemisphere, he made 
his most notable contributions to scholar- 
ship in the fields of Spanish and Portu- 
guese literature as the compiler of The 
Oxford Book of Portuguese Verse and as 
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the author of numerous articles, mono- 
graphs, and extended studies on Gil Vi- 
cente, Camdes, a survey of Portuguese 
literature, The Spanish Renaissance, Fray 
Luis de Le6én, Gracidn, El Brocense, Ginés 
de Septilveda, Arias Montano, contem- 
porary Spanish literature and, most re- 
cently, a definitive biography of Cer- 
vantes. He is one of the giants of our 
time, and we may be thankful, as we 
mourn his loss, that his good works will 
live on, for our pleasure and profit. 


POST-DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Professor Gerald Wade of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee has brought to my at- 
tention the variety of extremely attrac- 
tive awards available to teachers who 
need financial assistance for scholarly proj- 
ects. 

In addition to the Guggenheim Fellow- 
ships, the Fulbright Awards, and the De- 
partment of State Foreign Teaching 
Grants, there are fellowships offered by 
Ohio State University, the University of 
Illinois, and the American Council of 
Learned Societies. There is a descriptive 
list of such fellowships in the April num- 
ber of PMLA (volume Lxv, number 3). 

Stipends range from $1000 to $5000, of- 
ten accompanied by allowances for travel- 
ing expenses. Teachers in our field ought 
to explore all the possibilities for secur- 
ing aid of this sort toward research in the 
Hispanic languages and literatures. 


RESEARCH: LITERATURE OR 
LANGUAGE? 


As I read the lists of doctoral disser- 
tations and the compilations of research 
in progress, I am concerned by the dis- 
proportionate emphasis placed on litera- 
ture as opposed to language. This is part 
of a general over-emphasis, beginning 
with an insistence on literary specializa- 
tion on the part of college students who 
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are trying to prepare themselves to teach 
languages in high schools and colleges. 
The defects of college language curricula 
were pointed out by Dean Stephen Free- 
men of Middlebury College in his address 
to the first Joint Meeting of the AAT’s 
in New York in December, 1948, an ad- 
dress which we reprinted in the May, 1949 
issue of HIsPpANIA. 

The young teacher is conditioned by 
his own college training to regard the 
language classes he teaches as a dreary 
purgatory through which he must pass 
before reaching the heavenly bliss of the 
literary seminar, with a few well-chosen 
students. If the bulk of the elementary- 
language courses in college are taught by 
graduate students and instructors with 
this point of view, we shall have fewer 
and fewer seminar courses, because stu- 
dents will respond to the indifference and 
ineffectiveness of their instruction by 
dropping foreign-language study at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Secondary-school students of foreign 
languages fare no better under the guid- 
ance of teachers often inadequately 
trained for their job. If we are to win out 
against the opponents of foreign-language 
study, we must teach languages with en- 
thusiasm, devotion, and imaginative skill. 
We must train ourselves to be linguisti- 
cally proficient and fluent, so that we may 
serve as models for our students. And we 
must devote a much greater share of our 
research to problems of language and lan- 
guage teaching, upon which our livelihood 
very directly depends. 

There is much need for research in these 
fields, which offer opportunities to the 
most scholarly and ambitious candidates 
for advanced degrees. And they will have 
the added satisfaction of helping, through 
their research, to strengthen the position 
of foreign-language study in the United 
States. 











SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 








Note: Under this heading we plan to publish 
news items and articles on the teaching of 
Spanish in grades 1-8, a laudable extension of 
our teaching field, which gives promise of 
spreading from California and the Southwest 
throughout the country. Here is a list of the 
most important articles on the subject pub- 
lished by Hispania in recent years: Edna E. 
Babcock: Spanish in the Third Grade, xxx1n1, 
333; Edith A. Bach: Talking is Here to Stay, 
xxx1, 472; Esther Bjorn: Spanish in the Mag- 
nolia School, Seattle, xxx1, 474; Esther Brown: 
Some Aspects of Teaching Languages in the 
Grades in the Southwest, xxi, 171; Helen C. 
Earley: An Optimistic View of Spanish in the 
Elementary School, xxvu, 60; Marfa J. Escu- 
dero: A Golden Opportunity, xxx, 211; Ruth 
R. Ginsburg: Implications of Elementary- 
School Spanish for the High-School Spanish 
Program, xxxu, 470; Katherine. H. Herbert: 
An Experiment in Teaching a Foreign Language 
in the Elementary Grades, xx1x, 244; Theodore 
Huebener: Foreign Languages in the Elemen- 
tary School, xxu, 97; Marjorie C. Johnston: 
Spanish in the Grades and Junior High Schools, 
xxiv, 21; Margit W. Mac Rae: Spanish in the 
San Diego Elementary Schools, xxxu, 156; 
Ruth Mays: The Teaching of Spanish in the 
Grades, xvi, 46; Teaching Spanish in the 
Lower Grades, xxv, 141; Mary Wright Mur- 
dock and Leavitt O. Wright: A Fifth Grade 
Spanish Club Experiment in Oregon, xxtv, 261; 
Antonio Rebolledo: La ensefianza del espafiol 
en las escuelas elementales de Texas y de Nuevo 
Mézico a través de sus textos, xxv, 399; Some 
Problems of Teaching Spanish in the Grades, 
xxv1, 450; Delizia Rindone: Learning a 
Foreign Language in Childhood is a “Must,” 
xxv, 166; Lurline V. Simpson: Out of the 
Mouths of Babes, xxx1, 471; Murray Sinclair: 
Tucson Tots Talk Spanish, xxx1, 462; L. S. 
Tireman: Teaching Spanish in the Upper Ele- 


mentary Grades, xx1v, 217; Katherine C. Wil- 
der and Walter T. Phillips: A Spanish Club 
Experiment with Fifth Grade Boys, xxvu, 56; 
William C. Zellars: La ensefianza del espafiol 
en las escuelas elementarias, xxv, 458. 

Teachers of elementary-school Spanish are 
invited to contribute news items and short 
articles to this Department, sending them to 
Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 5, Missouri. All members who 
know of any school where Spanish is taught in 
grades 1-8 are asked to write to Mr. Pitcher 
or to Mrs. Laura Kinsey, 8231 Tracy Avenue, 
Kansas City 5, Missouri, since they are gather- 
ing data for a survey of grade-school Spanish. 

Elementary School Readers in Spanish.— 
Teachers of Spanish in elementary schools, 
especially those with Spanish-speaking pupils, 
will be interested in a series of readers pub- 
lished by the Government Printing Office. 
In the series there are two pre-primers, four 
first-grade readers, and one second-grade 
reader, with a third-grade and fourth-grade 
reader in process of preparation. The booklets 
were written by Ann Nolan Clark, specialist 
in reading materials, Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, who worked in close consultation 
with Latin American educators. The illustra- 
tions, based on scenes and costumes primarily 
Guatemalan, were prepared by a group of 
artists from the Central American countries 
and Mary Mitchell of the United States. The 
following booklets, which are now available in 
limited numbers, may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C.: Linda Rita, 15 cents; Juan el po- 
blano, 20 cents; El buey que queria vivir en la 
casa, 25 cents; El cerdito que fué al mercado, 
35 cents; Los patos son diferentes, 25 cents; La 
gallina que querta ayudar, 25 cents; En camino 
de la escuela, 40 cents. 


EXPERIMENT AT McGUFFEY SCHOOL, OXFORD, OHIO 
Joun B. Saxton 


The fifth grade was chosen for this experi- 
ment because much interest in Spanish had 
been aroused by the presence of a newly- 
arrived Venezuelan girl in that grade. 


A preliminary meeting was arranged to 
give the class some idea of what they might 
expect. Polite exchanges were made in Spanish 
between the Venezuelan pupil and the teacher, 
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with the other members of the class imitating. 
The following letter was sent home to the 
parents at this time: 


October 14, 1949 
To Parents of Fifth-Grade Pupils: 

For some time I have been interested in ex- 
periments throughout the country where con- 
versational Spanish is being taught in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

When I heard how enthusiastically the fifth 
graders were helping Elida Osuna, the Venezue- 
lan girl, I thought of trying a short experiment 
in letting her help them learn Spanish. 

Mr. Neill and Miss Wenzel have agreed to 
the formation of a Spanish club—no dues— 
which will meet for thirty minutes, three days 
a week at two o’clock when there is ordinarily 
orchestra practice or recess, thus offering no 
interference with the daily schedule. We plan 
to end our work with a Christmas party. 

It is perhaps well that we shall carry on dur- 
ing a recess period because relaxation, fun, and 
talking should characterize the program. 

However, for the success of the program it 
will be necessary to limit the number in the 
group from the start. We hope to include all 
those who are really interested in learning 
Spanish. 

If you would like to talk with me and see 
descriptions of similar experiments, I shall be 
in the fifth grade room after the PTA meeting 
on Tuesday night. 

Yours very truly, 
John Saxton, Span. Instr. 
If interested, please send this slip back with 
your child. 
( ) I would like to have my child in the club. 
( ) I plan to see you Tuesday night. 
Signed 


Twenty of the letters were returned giving 
permission for joining the proposed Spanish 
club. Six of the parents attended the meeting 
mentioned in the letter. 

Since twenty students would have made an 
unwieldy conversational group, two unselected 
groups were formed. They met alternately ex- 
cept for activities such as dancing, singing, and 
motion pictures, where a larger group could be 
handled effectively. 

The proposed three meetings a week were 
maintained through the first semester. During 
the second semester weekly meetings on a 
“keep acquainted” basis gave the children an 
opportunity to practice Spanish. The two 
groups met together during this period, and 
the principal new activity was singing in prep- 
aration for a part in the University’s Pan 
American Day assembly. 





In considering the various activities of the 
group, it should be pointed out that they were 
built around the integrated efforts of the 
Spanish-speaking pupil, Elida Osuna of Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, an adult native informant, Mr. 
Luis Naranjo of Quito, Ecuador, and the 
writer of this study. These three “teachers” 
represent three possible situations in which 
Spanish might be taught in the elementary 
grades: (1) a program built around a Spanish- 
speaking pupil, (2) a program built around a 
native Spanish-speaking adult, and (3) a pro- 
gram built around the classroom teacher or 
special instructor. However, most of the tech- 
niques used in this experiment would be useful 
in the usual situation in which the classroom or 
special teacher guides the program. 

Outside help, useful in any situation, was 
also represented in the program. Miss Avis 
Fleenor, a Miami student, taught “La Varso- 
viana,”’ a folk dance especially popular among 
the Spanish-speaking people of New Mexico 
(1). Mr. Naranjo is a musician; had he not 
been, any guitarist or pianist could have con- 
tributed much to the unit by teaching words 
and tunes of Spanish songs. 

A small annex to the fifth-grade room was 
the club’s meeting place. The room was cheer- 
ful and small enough to keep the groups close 
together. It was large enough to play games 
and accomodate visitors who often entered un- 
noticed by the children. 

The teaching aids used provided the key to 
much of the groups’ activities. Usually im- 
promptu variations of the planned activities 
developed in the course of the meeting. These 
aids included large pieces of colored paper, 
a bag of brightly colored rubber animals, maps, 
food cartons, and cans. All were handled by 
the children in games and responses. 

The rubber animals probably were used 
most frequently. They were tossed about in 
recognition games and served for practice 
counting, telling colors, and learning simple 
sentences, such as, “What does he say?” and 
“The rabbit and frog jump.” The animals were 
also useful in teaching the prepositions on, 
under, back of, and in front of, by holding them 
in the different positions in relation to a chair 
or table. 

The colored squares of paper were used 
principally in learning the colors and in count- 
ing, and in playing the game, “Los Colores,” 
which was very popular with the children (2). 

A map of the Western Hemisphere was al- 
ways held up along with the question, “Where 
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are you from?” so that the children could 
answer while pointing to Ohio, or watch Elida 
and Mr. Naranjo indicate their respective 
countries in South America. 

The food cartons and cans were used to 
dramatize a scene in a grocery store (3). Elida 
introduced the Spanish American custom of 
bargaining before the purchase is made, show- 
ing her classmates the typical gestures and 
phrases that accompany this process. The 
store was stocked with fourteen different kinds 
of foods. 

The clock in the fifth grade room was used 
to teach the phrases used in telling time. 

Simple verbs of action and commands were 
demonstrated by accompanying actions. For 
example, “Stand up,” “Sit down,” “Noise,” 
and “Silence.” After the parts of the body were 
learned by pointing to them, the game of fol- 
lowing such commands as “Hands on the 
ears” was played very quickly (4). 

Mr. Naranjo is a professional radio guitarist 
in Quito, Ecuador, as well as an elementary- 
school teacher. He took complete charge of 
the singing. During the first semester approx- 
imately ten minutes of singing were included 
in each meeting. At first there were simple 
rounds, “Fray Felipe” (5) and “Vamos a la 
escuela,” suggested by Elida as sung in 
Venezuela. Later more complicated songs were 
used. Mr. Naranjo also sang many South 
American songs to the children for their en- 
tertainment. This gave them an idea of the 
rhythm and sound of Latin American music. 

The first semester’s work ended with a 
Christmas party, a fiesta with singing and 
dancing and a pifiaia (6). The adaptation of 
the Mexican pifiata was a paper bag, decorated 
with a grotesque face and filled with candy and 
balloons. It was suspended from the ceiling, 
and the children took turns striking at it blind- 
folded, until it was broken and there was a 
“grab bag” scramble. As in all the meetings, 
practicing Spanish was part of the fun. 

The song that was practiced most at the 
weekly meetings during the second semester 
was “The Melody of the Americas” in which 
the Pan American countries are named. The 
words and music were procured from Vene- 
zuela by Elida’s mother. It was sung by all the 
pupils in the group at Miami University’s Pan 
American Day assembly as a part of the pres- 
entation of the flags of the different Latin 
American countries. 

During the experiment the children used 127 
words in games and related group activities. 
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This represented a sufficient conversational 
vocabulary of nouns, adjectives, question 
words, prepositions, forms of the verb to be, 
and a few action verbs to give the children 
confidence that they were understanding and 
saying things in Spanish. 

Not included in the conversational vocabu- 
lary are the words to songs learned by careful 
imitation of Mr. Naranjo. The words of these 
songs, especially of “Rancho Grande” and 
“The Melody of the Americas,” the two songs 
practiced most, were actually being incor- 
porated into the conversational vocabulary. 

One of the most difficult Spanish sounds for 
North Americans is the rolled r. The need to 
pronounce this sound arose one day when 
Elida was giving the children the Spanish 
equivalents of their names. A boy named Dick 
had to imitate her strongly rolled initial r in 
Ricardo. Soon the whole‘ class was playing 
“machine gun.” It is perhaps significant that 
the six students who could not already roll the 
r could do so by the end of the experiment. 

The last meeting of the program was an 
open session for group evaluation. There were 
also many eager questions, such as “Why do 
people speak different languages in different 
countries?”’ and “Are there differences in the 
way Elida and Mr. Naranjo talk?” (The chil- 
dren had noticed that Elida and Mr. Naranjo 
ocasionally called things by different names.) 

This was the only time written Spanish was 
used. Elida wrote the alphabet on the board, 
pronouncing all the letters. The vowels were 
pointed out and shown to have only one sound 
each in contrast to English, where each vowel 
may have several sounds. The new letters in 
the Spanish alphabet were easily located in 
words the group already knew. 

As an outgrowth of the experiment, Elida 
was awarded the interpreter merit badge by 
the local Girl Scout troop, the membership of 
which included ten girls from the fifth-grade 
Spanish club. The interpreter merit badge is 
one of six included in the program field of in- 
ternational friendship (7). 

In partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the badge, Elida had to give the entire troop a 
lesson in Spanish. She reproduced the sounds 
made by various animals and demonstrated 
how to call domesticated animals. She also 
showed the troop how to order a meal in 
Spanish and how to count to ten by playing 
hopscotch. 

The experiment as a whole might be con- 
sidered a success on the basis of the following 
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criteria: the supervising teacher was at all 
times in accord with the continuance of the 
program; the children were learning enough 
Spanish to carry the program forward with a 
desirable amount of variety; the children 
would like to continue the program next year. 
When asked to mention some of the things 
they had enjoyed most and would like to do 
again next year, fifteen of the eighteen present 
gave a response that indicated that they had 
enjoyed the activity based on speaking 
Spanish. Included in this category are speak- 
ing Spanish, learning new words, learning 
colors, learning numbers, playing store, and 
playing games. The high points of the year’s 
activity had been singing with Mr. Naranjo, 
the Christmas party, and their part in the 
University’s Pan American Day program. 

We realize that definite conclusions cannot 
be drawn from this experiment. First, it was 
of relatively short duration. During the first 
semester when the groups were meeting alter- 
nately, there were nine meetings of each group 
and four combined meetings. During the 
second semester there were ten combined 
meetings. Second, it is possible that the experi- 
ment was carried on with a select group. Mc- 
Guffey is a training school for Miami Univer- 
sity with many children of faculty members in 
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attendance. Third, the program combined the 
efforts of a Spanish-speaking pupil, a Spanish- 
speaking adult, and a Spanish instructor. 

The experiment was primarily useful as a 
test of the various techniques applicable to 
the teaching of Spanish in the elementary 
grades. Most of the methodology used was ap- 
plication or adaptation of the work of similar 
experiments reported during the last ten years. 
It would seem that the success of the experi- 
ment would encourage the further develop- 
ment of similar techniques for the teaching of 
Spanish in the elementary grades in any part 
of the country. 


NOTES 


1. May Martinez Raizizun, Nifios alegres, 76- 
77. 

2. New Mexico Writers’ Project, The Spanish- 
American Song and Game Book, 32. 

3. Instructional Guide for Teaching Spanish in 
the Elementary Schools, Los Angeles City 
Schools, 113. 

4. Loe. cit. 

5. Ibid., 151. 

6. A gaily painted earthenware jar filled with 
candy and surprises. It is a traditional part of 
Mexican Christmas parties. 

7. Girl Scout Handbook, 430-439. 
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Conducted by 


E. H. Hespett AND Ropert H. Wiis, Associate Editors* 








To THe Eprrors: 

Your correspondent from Columbus, Ohio 
who is working on the Americanisms in the 
works of Valle Incl4n (Cf. Hispania, XXXII 
(May, 1950), p. 174) may be interested to 
know that Filologia, a new Buenos Aires 
periodical, has announced a forthcoming 
article entitled ‘“Los americanismos en Tirano 
Banderas.” 

Henstey C. WoopBRIDGE 
University of Illinois 

* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Washington 
Square College, New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. Williams, 
University, Austin 12, Texas. 


To THE Epirors: 

I am seeking information regarding em- 
ployment in Central and South America. I will 
graduate in Agricultural Engineering from the 
University of Toronto, Faculty of Agriculture, 
in May and I should like to know where to in- 
quire about agricultural work in Argentina, 
for instance. Does Argentina have a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 
Guelph, Ontario D. A. 8. 

The Argentine Consulate General in New 
York informs me that, if you are interested in 
such work, you should write to: Ministerio de 
Agricultura, Buenos Aires, Reptblica Argen- 
tina. In your letter you should explain the 
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particular type of work in which you would be 
interested and state in some detail what your 
preparation and experience has been. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

Can you suggest a very simple treatment of 
Spanish pronunciation? 
New York City H. E. 8. 

Probably the simplest book on Spanish 
phonetics is the one published in 1926 by Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn Co.: A Primer of Spanish 
Pronunciation by Tomas Navarro Tomas and 
Aurelio M. Espinosa. I think it probable, how- 
ever, that the book is out of print now. The 
standard work on Spanish phonetics is, of 
course, Navarro Tomds’s Manual de pro- 
nunciacién espafiola, which can be obtained 
from the Hispanic Institute in the United 
States, Columbia University, New York. 
Another study of the subject is William F. 
Stirling’s The Pronunciation of Spanish, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1935. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

In the February 1950 issue of Hispania I 
note your reply about Spanish-American cor- 
respondents. I wonder if you are familiar with 
our service. Our Bureau (National Bureau of 
Educational Correspondence, George Peabody 
College for Teachers) has been distributing 
Spanish names for about a decade. We charge 
only ten cents per student name and supply re- 
placements if the original correspondent is un- 
satisfied. During the fall months of the present 
academic year our Bureau distributed some 
1700 Spanish-American names to students in 
twenty-five states of the Union. 

Nashville, Tennessee Mitton L, SHANE 


To THE Eprrors: 

My attention has been called to the publica- 
tion in the February 1950 Hispanza of a ques- 
tion concerning an honor society for high 
school Spanish students. 

A national honor society for Spanish stu- 
dents was organized in Miami Jackson High 
School, Miami, Florida in the fall of 1947 
under my leadership and sponsorship. We 
have a constitution for local chapters and one 
for a national organization. Pins, colors, and 
flowers have been chosen. Several chapters 
have been formed in South Florida. At the 
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December meeting of the AATSP in New 
York City in 1948 the national organization 
voted unanimously to sponsor the society. 
We need state and national directors and 
funds for the issuance of charters. We believe 
that the organization of such a society fills a 
need long felt and often expressed. We shall 
appreciate it if you will let the readers of His- 
PANIA know that such a national organization 
exists and that we invite and urge the forma- 
tion of other chapters. 

Vireinia WILLIAMSON 
Miami Jackson High School 


The editors are very glad to share this in- 
teresting information with their readers. 


To THE Eprrors: 

In the high school in which I teach, Spanish 
is offered as an elective in the 11th and 12th 
grades. Latin is required in the academic 
course only, during the 9th and 10th years. I 
feel that more students would be interested in 
Spanish if they could take Spanish as their 
language requirement because they seem to 
prefer a modern language, yet they must take 
Latin to meet requirements for college en- 
trance. Would it be advisable, in your opinion, 
to offer either Latin or Spanish as meeting the 
language requirement? The superintendent is 
willing to make the change providing I can 
convince him of its advisability. 
Bedford, Ohio J.8. 

You will be glad to know that all colleges 
in the United States now accept Spanish as ful- 
filling the language requirements for entrance. 
Probably the best way for you to convince the 
authorities of your school of this fact would be 
for you to send to some of the leading colleges 
and universities a request for their catalogues. 
There you will find the entrance requirements 
clearly stated. The modern languages are more 
and more replacing Latin in the high-school 
curricula. Many students do find the living 
languages much more interesting. The col- 
leges have had to adjust their entrance require- 
ments to this incontrovertible fact. 


To THE Epirors: 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
would send me the names and addresses of 
companies selling unbreakable Spanish records 
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suitable for use in class. We have the LaGrone 
records, those put out by the Russell Press of 
Philadelphia, and those that go with Turk’s 
Espafiol al dia (D. C. Heath). We should like 
to get some more; if possible, not too expen- 
sive ones. 
Ogontz School, Pennsylvania M.G. 
In addition to the LaGrone records, Henry 
Holt has a more extensive “Spoken Spanish” 
course on unbreakable records as well as a 
little set called “Getting Around in Spanish,” 
consisting of a sixteen-page album-book con- 
taining three seven-inch unbreakable records. 
This set is intended primarily for travellers 
and amateurs and costs only $2.98. Another 
more extensive and more expensive set of un- 
breakable records is that of the Language 
Phone Method published by Funk and Wag- 
nalls. 


To THE Eprrors: 

I think I have a fair idea of the general field 
of records and sets of records designed to teach 
people Spanish. However, as I am particularly 
interested in those records which provide 
pauses of sufficient length for the student to 
repeat aloud the phrase in Spanish he has just 
heard on the record, and as I know nothing 
about these recordings, I am turning to you for 
help. What records are currently available 
with pauses as above described? 
Amherst, Massachusetts E. A. J. 

The only information I have on this sub- 
ject concerns the Holt records, those of the 
Linguaphone Institute, and those of the 
Language Phone Method. Of the Holt records, 
the set “Spoken Spanish” and the new little 
set ‘Getting Around in Spanish” have pauses 
for spaced repetition. The set which accom- 
panies LaGrone’s Conversational Spanish and 
the sets of the Linguaphone Institute and 
Language Phone Method have no such pauses 
but are timed slowly in the early lessons in 
order to facilitate the student’s comprehen- 
sion and response. 


To THe Eprrors: 

Can you please tell me where I can get a 
textbook for teaching English to Spanish- 
speaking persons? 


Pontiac, Michigan E.R. 
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The most recent textbook for this purpose is 
Sparkman’s Primer curso de inglés. Segunda 
edicién corregida. It is published by D. C. 
Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. Another good text 
is Practice your English: Practique su inglés by 
Audrey L. Wright, published by the American 
Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New 
York. There are, of course, a number of other 
publications of this kind. A list of them may 
be found in the May, 1947 number of His- 
PANIA (Vol. xxx, No. 2, pp. 236-37.) 

E. 


To THE Eprrors: 

I am looking for a systematic vocabulary 
which might be used in teaching medical doc- 
tors Spanish. Do you know of any publication 
containing phrases referring to “bedside man- 
ners”’? 

San Diego, California L. H. 

I doubt that you can find precisely what 
you describe, but it would probably suit your 
purpose to combine a practical manual with 
a dictionary such as Goldberg’s English-Span- 
ish Medical and Chemical Dictionary (Mc- 
Graw-Hill). For other technical dictionaries in 
Spanish consult the list by Ruth Jackson Vol- 
man in Hispania, xxx, 1948, pp. 485-486. 

R. H. W. 


To THE Eprrors: 

What textbooks do you advise for a third 
year of high-school Spanish, both for grammar 
and an introduction to literature? In this class 
I plan to emphasize conversation in all the 
lessons. 

Cheyenne, Wyoming L. H. 

One hesitates to recommend a particular 
text without knowing all of the circumstances 
in your school. My best suggestion would be 
to address the director of modern foreign 
language teaching in one of the large city 
school systems for a syllabus in Spanish. The 
State Department of Education of Texas issues 
a bulletin with excellent guidance for courses 
in public schools. 

R. H. W. 


To THe Eprrors: 

In the November, 1948, Hispanta (p. 482) 
there is a list of materials and sources of chil- 
dren’s books in Spanish, but no publisher is 
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noted for Goode, Pauline: Easy Spanish 
Books for Children. Could you tell me where 
this is obtainable? 

Knozville, Tennessee W.#H. A. 

This title was originally published by the 
Instituto de las Espafias, 435 West 117 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

R. H. W. 
To THe Eprrors: 

I would like to know where I might obtain 
information about the organization of English 
courses for Spanish-speaking college students, 
and I would also like a list of texts that might 
be used in such a course. 
Ruston, Louisiana H. P. J. 

A similar request was answered in His- 
PANIA, XXX, 1947, pp. 236-237. Textbooks in 
this field are being issued frequently, and it is 
advisable to watch pedagogical journals for 
new items. I am enclosing a list of books com- 
piled by Professor Ralph Long, the director of 
courses in English for foreigners at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. You will find material for 
your purpose in these references. 

R. H. W. 


To THE Eprrors: 

Can you give me any information regard- 
ing foreign-language talent tests? I am in- 
terested in tests to be given before beginning 
the study of Spanish; also I need oral compre- 
hension tests to be given after one semester’s 
study of high-school Spanish. 
Dallas, Texas I. B. 

A good list of testing materials was pub- 
lished in Hispania, xxx1, 1948, p. 496. Several 
of the items relate to prognosis. It will be 
difficult to find aural comprehension tests that 
have been used extensively enough to estab- 
lish a standard of achievement for one semes- 
ter of Spanish at the high school level. We 
have had to devise our own methods of testing 
this factor at the University of Texas. If you 
have several classes, it would be worth while 
to use a wire or tape recorder for experimental 
tests of your own making. The Modern 

Journal has published numerous 
articles about achievement tests. Also you 
might find interesting material on the subject 
by consulting the following: Cheydleur, F. 
and Schenck, E. A. Attainment Examinations 
in Foreign Languages, Past, Present and 
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Future: Credits vs. Achievement at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1931-1947. Madison, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Bureau of Guidance and 
Records, 1948. King and Balluff, An Analyti- 
cal Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching. 
New York, King’s Crown Press, 1949. 

R. H. W. 


To THe Eprrors: 

Could you suggest some lists, the more com- 
plete the better, of recent English translations 
of Spanish and of Spanish-American novels? 
Two rather extensive lists in Hispania were 
published before 1940 and therefore give few 
books available now. 

Is there any justification for the common 
belief that San Diego means Saint James? The 
Appleton-Cuyas dictionary gives James as the 
English of Diego. I should have imagined that 
Diego developed from Didacus. And what is 
the source of the name James? 
San Diego, California L. B. 

The most extensive bibliography that has 
appeared in recent years is English Transla- 
tions from the Spanish by R. U. Pane (Rutgers 
University Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 
1944). Presumably this includes the items in 
a previous article by the same author, “Two 
Hundred Latin American Books in English 
Translation” (Modern Language Journal, 
xxvul, 1943, pp. 593-604). Since then I have 
noted a pamphlet issued by the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. in 1947 under the 
title English Translations of Latin American 
Literature. The compiler is Sally Brewster 
Jamieson. Two other lists, published in 1939, 
may be useful if you have not already seen 
them: Biaggi, Z. and Sanchez y Escribano, F. 
English Translations from the Spanish, 1932 
to April, 1938. (Stonington Publishing Com- 
pany, Stonington, Conn.); Adams, A. G. and 
N. B. Contemporary Spanish Literature in 
English Translation, An Outline for Individual 
and Group Study (University of North Caro- 
lina Press). 

Also it occurs to me that you might find 
interesting information in J. R. Spell’s Con- 
temporary Spanish-American Fiction, 1914- 
1942, which was likewise published by the 
University of North Carolina. Probably you 
have read the article by Walter T. Phillips on 
“Latin-American Literature in English” 
(Hispania, xxiv, 1941, pp. 155-156). It de- 
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scribes a project for purchasing translations 
for the San Diego State College Library. 

All references that I have consulted state 
that Diego is one of the Spanish forms of the 
name corresponding to James in English. 
Godoy Alcéntara in his Ensayo sobre los ape- 
llidos castellanos gives several forms derived 
from Didacus (siglo rx) and Diacus, including 
Diago and Diego. Santiago comes from sanctus 
and Jagus, a contraction of Jacobus. Ap- 
parently San Diago became confused with 
Santiago. The latter, of course, is always used 
to refer to the apostle James. A modern re- 
print of Covarrubias’ Tesoro de la lengua cas- 
tellana o espaftola (1611) has this note on 
Diego: ‘Este nombre ha recibido mucha cor- 
rupcién; porque su origen es sanctus Iacobus, 
de all{ Sant Iago, de allf Santiaco, San Tiago. 
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San Diago, quitando el san, queda Diago, y de 
allf Diego; porque en romance castellano an- 
tiguo se dezia Diago, y en latin Didacus.. . 
El valenciano dize Jayme, el francés Jacques, 
el italiano Jacome.. .” 

I have observed that the form Jaime is 
usually the name of a king or a prince in 
Spanish royal families, especially in the sec- 
tions that had political or linguistic relation- 
ship with France. According to the Ozford 
Dictionary of English Christian Names the 
forms Jame(s) and Jacques are found in old 
French, coming from Jacomus and Jacobus 
respectively. In England the former took root 
after the Norman conquest. Jacob in Hebrew 
meant “following after; supplanter.” 

R. H. W. 


Conducted by 


Aanes M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 
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Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands 
of the Editor at least two months before pub- 
lication date, please follow this schedule: To 
appear in the February Hispania, reports 
should reach the Chapter Adviser before 
November 15; May news should be sent be- 
fore February 15; August news, before May 
15; and November news, before August 15. 
Reports that arrive after the deadline will 
appear in the following issue of Hispana. 
No reports are ever discarded. A card will be 
sent immediately by the Adviser to acknowl- 
edge receipt of every report. All chapters 
should be certain their members are paid-up 
members of AATSP. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO A RE- 
ORGANIZED CHAPTER 


The NEW ENGLAND Chapter, through a 
series of unfortunate circumstances, has been 


* Chapter news should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall 117, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. She should be notified 
AT ONCE of any changes in names or addresses 
of chapter officers. 


in a state of “suspended animation” for about 
two years. This spring a group of interested 
teachers in this area decided that there was no 
valid reason why it should remain in such a 
state. They invited a large group to be pres- 
ent at a reorganization meeting, with the 
following excellent program: Professor Ada 
M. Coe of Wellesley College spoke on 
Semana Santa en Sevilla, and Miss Marion 
O’Keefe, Lynn Classical High School, read a 
paper on Intercultural Relations in the Western 
Hemisphere. Miss Coe spent several months 
last year in Spain, and Miss O’Keefe returned 
recently from three years of association with 
the Cultural Institutes in Chile and Ecuador. 
A Nominating Committee headed by Profes- 
sor Samuel Waxman of Boston University 
presented the following slate of officers, who 
were elected: President, Solomon Lipp, Bos- 
ton University; Vice-President, Anita Oyar- 
z&bal, Wellesley College; Secretary, Katherine 
Barr, Teacher’s College, Boston; Treasurer, 
Mildred Thelen, Lynn Classical High School. 

The ALABAMA Chapter met. April 15 
with the Spanish Department of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. Since it was also Alumni 
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Day, the Alumni Association invited the group 
to hear their speaker, Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith. Dr. John Englekirk of Tulane Univer- 
sity, who had come for the University’s observ- 
ance of Pan American Day, gave an inspiring 
talk to the group at this luncheon. Announce- 
ment was made that the university will offer 
classes in Portuguese this fall. Dr. Hubert 
Mate, who has lived four years in Brazil, has 
recently joined the staff. 

After the luncheon, the play Zaragueta was 
presented by the University Spanish Club, 
directed by Miss Margaret Davis and Sra. 
Rafael del Valle. The officers of the Chapter 
are: President, Flora Sarinopoulos, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Rafael del Valle, Univ. of Alabama; 
Secretary, Isla Parret, Phillips High School, 
Birmingham; Treasurer, Mrs. Mary Lance, 
Trussville High School. Mrs. Margaret Ramos, 
chairman of the Membership committee, re- 
reported several meetings. On January 8, there 
was a fine meeting at Alabama Women’s Col- 
lege in Montevallo, arranged by Dr. Lorraine 
Pierson. After luncheon the film Don Quijote 
was shown, then tea was served, with an in- 
formal discussion of the film, and a talk by 
Alfredo Melkonian, from Santiago, Chile, 
who is studying at Howard College in this 
city. 

April 17-19 was Women’s Week in Birming- 
ham. Sra. Amalia Ledon, Chairman of the 
Inter-American Commission for Women and 
representative of her country, Mexico, at the 
UN on various occasions, spoke at an evening 
reception sponsored by the Chapter. 

The BORDER Chapter of New Mexico 
has had a very successful year. They met early 
in the fall for the first time at Milton Hall, 
State College, and elected the following 
officers: President, Dr. Harriet Smith; Vice- 
president, Maria de Prieto; Secretary, Paul 
Enriquez; Treasurer, Francis Fry. Meetings 
were held at A and M College, N. M., Western 
College at Silver City, Union High School, 
Las Cruces, and the Rio Mimbres Country 
Club at Deming. A committee is now study- 
ing the advisability and feasibility of 


standardization of instruction, so that students 
may not lose credits when transferring from 
one school to another. Another committee is 
studying the state-adopted textbooks and is 
planning to submit a list of new textbooks to 
the proper authorities. During the year the 
members held panel discussions on various 
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textbooks being used in the schools of New 
Mexico and heard educational talks about 
Portugal, Spain, and Mallorea, and ex- 
periences that Dr. and Mrs. Tyre had in Spain 
last summer. For their winter meeting the 
Chapter heard a delightful talk, “Why the 
Citizens of Today Have Faith in the Future of 
Mexico,” by Ingeniero Salvador Aguirre 
Chavez, Inspector de Obras Piblicas en Ciu- 
dad Juarez. The Chapter’s final gathering was 
a dinner-meeting at the Rio Mimbres Country 
Club in Deming. Miss Jean Mackenzie, ex- 
change teacher from Scotland, spoke on 
“Teaching Languages in Scotland.” Other 
members who participated in the various pro- 
grams held during the year were Dr. J. Orn- 
stein, Mr. Alfonso Garde, Miss Billie Ione 
Boggs, Mrs. Isis Galindo, Mr. Harry Ketman, 
Mr. Dan Contreras, Miss Patricia Pittman, 
Mr. Paul Enrfquez, Miss Pauline Baker, Mrs. 
Marfa de Prieto, Mrs. Rafaela Zimmerman, 
and Miss Nell Irvin. 

The first meeting of the Chapter for the 
1950-51 school year will be held Sunday, 
September 24, at 2:20 p.m. in the new Gads- 
den Junior High School building at Anthony, 
New Mexico. Election of officers will be held 
at this meeting. 

CHICAGO: For the past several years one 
of the ideas that has kept recurring in the 
Spanish and Latin-American groups in Chi- 
cago has been the establishment of a center 
for cultural, social and business relations—a 
“Casa de las Américas.” The Chapter, under 
the presidency of Edward Dwyer, has been 
working hard to interest enough people locally 
and nationally to enable them to purchase a 
club house on Sheridan Road. The officers of 
the Chapter are: President, Edward Dwyer, 
Latin American Institute; Treasurer, Joseph 
Paul, Maine Township High School; Secre- 
tary, Patricia Kachiroubas, East Chicago, In- 
diana. Officers of the Spanish Film Society 
are: President, Sra. Ferdina Capparelli de 
Fort, University of Illinois, Navy Pier; 
Treasurer, Juan Alvir, Board of Education, 
Dept. of Examinations; Secretary, Juanita 
Palermo, Kelly H. 8. 

The DENVER Chapter has reported a re- 
cent meeting, with names of officers whose 
term will expire in May 1952: President, Mrs. 
Doris Vinyard; Vice-president, Miss Rubymae 
Evans; Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Wood; 
Secretary, G. J. G6mez. 

The FLORIDA and SOUTHEASTERN 
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Chapters held a joint luncheon meeting at the 
Robert Clay Hotel in Miami on April 14, in 
connection with the annual convention of the 
Florida Education Association. About fifty 
members of the two Chapters attended. Mr. 
Winston Clark, president of the Southeastern 
Chapter, was in charge of the luncheon, while 
the president of Florida Chapter, Professor 
Antonia Gonzalez Lamb, planned the pro- 
gram. 

Professor Gregorio Palacin of the Univer- 
sity of Miami was the principal speaker, dis- 
cussing significant differences between the 
education systems of North and South 
America, particularly in their organization. 
He stressed the aristocratic, classical, pre-pro- 
fessional nature of secondary education in 
South America, and the unsatisfied need for 
practical education for those students not 
proceeding to the University. He also men- 
tioned the centralized control over curriculum, 
textbooks, and teaching methods exercised by 
the national departments of education and 
attributed this to federal subsidies to local 
educational authorities. 

In a short business meeting of the South- 
eastern Chapter, Mr. Clark announced the 
winners in the competitive written and oral 
Spanish achievement examination sponsored 
by that Chapter for high school students. 
Practical difficulties relative to the position of 
Spanish in the high school curriculum were 
also discussed. 

The HUDSON VALLEY (New York) 
Chapter met April 29 in the Hudson High 
School, with Dr. J. Wesley Childers presiding. 
Two papers were presented at the morning 
session: Una buena manera de presentar el sub- 
junto, by Miss Kathryn Fellows, Kingston 
High School, and Observaciones sobre la voz 
paswa, by Mr. Wayne Haller, Albany High 
School. After luncheon there was a fiesta, with 
songs by Mrs. de Crocker, dances by Miss 
Helen Moeller, and a play, Martinez Sierra’s 
Rosina es frdégil, by students of the State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany. Later in the after- 
noon, two addresses were given: “Comen- 
tarios sobre Washington Irving,” by Roberta 
Van Auken Glatz of Albany, and “Fisonomfa 
de la lengua espafiola,” by Xavier A. Fernaén- 
dez, Russell Sage College, Troy. The officers of 
the Hudson Valley Chapter are: President, 
J. Wesley Childers, N. Y. State College for 
Teachers, Albany; Vice-president, Frances L. 
McTammany, Troy High School; Secretary, 


Mrs. Mary Lisi Moore, Hoosick Falls High 
School; Treasurer, Kathryn Fellows, Kingston 
High School. 

Preceding the Annual Observation of Cer- 
vantes Day at the University of Kansas, on 
April 29, the KANSAS Chapter of AATSP 
convened. The president, Professor José M. 
Osma, introduced the National President of 
AATSP, Dr. William H. Shoemaker, who gave 
cuatro palabras de bienvenida. Dr. Asher Chris- 
tensen of the University of Minnesota gave a 
most inspirational address on Inter-American 
Cultural Relations. Professor Eugene Saviano 
of Wichita University read a paper entitled 
Pereda’s Portrayal of the Clergyman. A demon- 
stration of the progress of the teaching of 
Spanish in the grades was directed by Profes- 
sor Agnes M. Brady. Mr. Harley Oberhelman, 
one of the teachers, gave a thirty-minute class 
procedure with his fifth-grade class of twenty- 
six pupils of the McAllaster School of Law- 
rence. The regular teacher, Miss Alice Van 
Buskirk, presented the pupils in a short musi- 
cal program of Spanish songs. The program 
was concluded with a talk by Mrs. Laura 
Kinsey of Kansas City, Missouri, on “The 
Need for Spanish—the Layman’s Point of 
View.” Mrs. Kinsey, a member of the Kansas 
Chapter of AATSP, is conducting a nation- 
wide survey on the teaching of Spanish in the 
grades. The officers elected for 1950-51 are: 
President, J. Chalmers Herman, University of 
Kansas; Vice-president, Miss Jacquita Coe, 
Chanute High School; Secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Irene Smith, Liberty Memorial High School, 
Lawrence. 

During the day, contests were conducted 
for excellence in Spanish among high-school 
and junior-college students of Kansas. Twelve 
AATSP medal awards were announced at the 
luncheon and tertulia which followed the morn- 
ing meeting. [Medal winners will be announced 
in the November issue.] During the afternoon 
a programa de variedades was presented by stu- 
dents of Spanish of Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; Washburn Municipal University, 
Topeka; Kansas City, Missouri Junior Col- 
lege; State Teachers College of Emporia; Win- 
field High School, Louisburg High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas Junior College, and the 
University of Kansas. Excellent displays of 
art, books, and realia, arranged by Professor 
Domingo Ricart, attracted visitors to Law- 
rence for many activities other than Cervantes 
Day. 
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For its annual spring meeting, the LLANO 
ESTACADO Chapter enjoyed a “Peruvian 
Picnic” at the home of Dr. Ples Harper, Head 
of the Modern Language Department at West 
Texas State College, Canyon. During the busi- 
ness session, the Pan American Fiesta, held 
recently in Lubbock, was discussed. It was de- 
cided that questionaires be sent to the schools 
that participated, in an effort to evaluate this 
very colorful and worthwhile event. Miss Avis 
Wier of Amarillo, translator of Ciro Alegria’s 
Los Perros Hambrientos, gave an interesting 
discussion of the author and his novels. Mrs. 
Blonda Woodward of Wayland College, Plain- 
view, told about the courses that Wayland 
College conducts each summer in Guadala- 
jara, Mexico. Professor T. E. Hamilton, of 
Texas Technological College at Lubbock, de- 
scribed the summer work offered in Mexico 
by his college. Following the program a deli- 
cious Peruvian dinner was served on the ter- 
race. The home of Dr. and Mrs. Harper is very 
attractive, particularly to Spanish devotees, 
because of the many beautiful and interesting 
things collected in Peru by Dr. Harper while 
he was connected with our State Department 
in that country. 

The LONE STAR Chapter held its annual 
meeting March 18 at Christian University, 
Fort Worth. Miss Margaret Cheatham, of 
William James Junior High in Fort Worth, 
discussed “Vocabulary Building in Spanish.” 
Miss Polly Bulkeley of Texas State College 
for Women talked on “The Teaching of Gram- 
mar by the Oral-Aural Approach.” Dr. Vin- 
cenzo Cioffari, Modern Language Editor of 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, gave an 
address in Spanish on ‘Modern Trends in 
Modern Language Teaching.” The new 
officers elected are: President, Margaret 
Cheatham, William James Jr. H. S., Fort 
Worth; 1st Vice-president, Mabel Turman; 2nd 
Vice-president, Rebecca Switzer; 3rd Vice- 
president, Berta Ward Cannon; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Juanita Cowan, Texas Wesleyan 
College, Fort Worth. 

The LONG ISLAND (N.Y.) Chapter held 
a meeting on March 29 in the Garden City 
High School. The organization voted to send 
ten dollars to la Casa Hispdénica, Columbia 
University, for the homenaje for Antonio 
Machado. The two books sent by la Casa for 
this contribution were sent to Hofstra College 
and Adelphi College. Plans were made for a 
scholarship examination for students of 
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Spanish, to be sponsored by the Chapter. A 
paper was read by Mr. De Luca: “Garcilasso 
de la Vega, Inca, humanista y traductor de 
‘I Dialoghi d’Amore’ de Leén Hebreo.” On 
April 29th the annual dinner meeting took 
place at Adelphi College. The report on the 
scholarship examination was given: each 
member may award one AATSP medal for 
each level of Spanish that he teaches, but addi- 
tional medals may be awarded if the instruc- 
tor thinks it advisable. The guest speaker was 
Dr. Andrés Iduarte of Columbia University, 
who spoke on “Grandes ensayistas de His- 
panoamérica (Rodé6, Sarmiento, Montalvo, 
Hostos, Marti, and Vasconcelos).”’ 

MINNESOTA. Professor W. E. Peik, 
Dean of the College of Education, University 
of Minnesota, has stressed [in a letter to Dr, 
Ciineo] “the need for a greater interest in the 
geography and the history of Latin America 
in United States schools.” The film Don 
Quijote was shown on March 31 and April 1 
in Northrop Memorial Auditorium. On April 
16 Pan American Day was celebrated with a 
tea dance and programa de variedades to which 
all students interested in Latin American 
affairs were invited. From May 15 to 20, Los 
Intereses Creados, by Jacinto Benavente, was 
presented in the Studio Theater. 

The SAN DIEGO Chapter heid its Spring 
meeting May 6, at the Charlotta Hotel in 
Escondido, California. The keynote of the 
program was member participation, in games, 
group singing, and instrumental music. Dr. 
Walter T. Phillips gave a brief resumé of his 
trip through the Caribbean during the sum- 
mer of 1949. Mrs. Ruth Lane gave a talk 
describing incidents in her youth while she 
was learning Spanish. Mrs. Marguerite Rose- 
mont spoke on the inner feelings of a foreigner 
in the United States, based on her own ex- 
periences. 

The SOUTHEASTERN (Florida) Chapter 
has sent the names of its officers: President, 
Winston Clarke, Miami Beach; Vice-presi- 
dent, Sister Ann Catherine, Rosarian Aca- 
demy, West Palm Beach; Honorary Vice- 
president, Father Valenzuelo, St. Patrick’s 
Parish, Miami Beach; Recording secretary, 
Miss Massie Lane, Miami Beach; Correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Loleita Ransom, Miami; 
Treasurer, Robert Whitehouse, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables. 

The SOUTHERN MICHIGAN Chapter 
met on April 28 in Ann Arbor in conjunction 
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with the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 
After a short business meeting, the annual 
election was held: President, Miss Louise 
Karpinski, Grosse Pointe High School; Vice- 
president, Miss Eleanor Finkel, Flint Junior 
College; Recording secretary, Miss Evelyn Van 
Eenenaam, Cooley High School, Detroit; Cor- 
responding secretary and treasurer, Miss Wanda 
Chrobak, Fordson High and Dearborn Junior 
College, Dearborn. The main part of the pro- 
gram was devoted to the subject: “Problems 
arising in the experimental program of aural- 
oral Spanish at Wayne University.” Members 
of the panel were Dr. Gordon Ray, Dr. 
Henry Bershas, Dr. Donald Castanien, and 
Mr. Gardiner London. 

The annual meeting of the TENNESSEE 
Chapter was held at the University of Ten- 
nessee on March 24. Miss Terrell Tatum pre- 
sided over the business meeting, during which 
plans for contacting all teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese in Tennessee were discussed. 

There was a panel discussion on problems 
of teaching led by Dr. M. L. Shane of Pea- 
body; other participants were Miss Evalyne 
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Howington of East High in Nashville, Miss 
Mary B. Flenniken of Knoxville High, Mr. 
Thomas Walker of the McCallie School of 
Chattanooga, and Dr. Walter E. Stiefel of 
the University of Tennessee. Miss Flenniken 
spoke eloquently on motivation in the class- 
room, Miss Howington on the place of Spanish 
in a changing curriculum, Mr. Walker on the 
quantity of vocabulary and grammar that the 
high school student should try to learn, Dr. 
Stiefel on the correlation of high school and 
college Spanish. Many of the members con- 
tributed to the discussion and it was generally 
agreed that foreign language, as one of the 
two really exacting studies left in the high 
school curriculum, is in an increasingly diffi- 
cult position as the curriculum becomes softer 
and softer in its demands on the student. 
Students from East Tennessee State College 
presented a musical program. 

Officers elected for 1950-51 were Dr. Gerald 
E. Wade, University of Tennessee, President; 
Miss Ann Battle, West End High School, 
Nashville, Vice-president; Miss Katherine 
Crowell, Whitehaven, Secretary-treasurer. 


Conducted by 


ManysorizE C. Jonnston, Associate Editor, and the Eprror 
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Foreign Languages in the National Service 
and for International Understanding.—Train- 
ing in foreign languages is vital to enable the 
United States to avoid another war, or to win 
it, declared the Commission on Trends in Edu- 
cation of the Modern Language Association in 
a statement released in March. The last war 
demonstrated the tremendous importance of 
foreign languages in global military opera- 
tions. Americans were forced to learn lan- 
guages in a hurry and almost too late. Lan- 
guages are even more important in peace time, 
both for preparedness in the continuing threat 
of war, and for the creation of international 


* Material for this department may be sent 
to Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, U. 8S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C., or to the 
Editor. 


understanding. “Peoples must learn to speak 
with peoples.” 

International leadership has suddenly been 
thrust upon our country. This leadership 
cannot be limited to military or political or 
economic matters. It must concern itself with 
ideas and ideals as well. While learning the 
techniques of responsible international leader- 
ship, we must be able to comprehend the 
feelings and motives of other peoples. At the 
same time we must be able to make our mo- 
tives plain to them. It is foolish to expect 
that all other peoples will talk English. In 
peace as in war, the advantage is ours if we 
are prepared to understand and speak the 
other man’s language. 

During the war, tens of thousands of Ameri- 
can boys and girls were trained at the last 
moment in intensive language courses and 
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rapidly acquired a knowledge of some foreign 
language and of the area where it is spoken. 
We are courting disaster in not continuing 
such a program now. We should not cease to 
give well-selected groups of young Americans 
a thorough and fluent command of each of 
the strategically important, though to us 
lesser known, languages of the globe. Who 
knows, for example, when the language of 
Afghanistan, situated between India and 
Russia, may become of extreme importance to 
our national safety? The same may be said 
of Arabic or Icelandic or Korean. 

Through our school and college programs 
we must also develop much larger groups who 
are informed about the language and culture 
of major areas in the world. World peace will 
be fostered by the creation of a general public 
attitude of human sympathy toward the 
peoples and cultures of Western Europe, of 
Latin America, and also of the Slavic world, 
the Arabic world, and the Oriental world. 
Through the language, the literature, the 
geography and history, the political and 
economic institutions, even the folklore of 
each area we can get at the heart of the prob- 
lem of understanding a foreign people, not 
only what they think, but why they think 
differently from us. If we know the back- 
ground of the strange combination of mysti- 
cism, realism, and fanaticism in the Russian 
character, we shall better understand why 
the Russians act as they do and be prepared 
to deal with them. For this purpose, a knowl- 
edge of the Russian language is essential. 

In this way we must continue to train in 
each successive generation of Americans 
large numbers of men and women who know 
foreign languages, in the national service, 
and for international understanding. The need 
is as clear and as urgent now as it was in war- 
time; perhaps more so, for time is running out. 

Education for One World.—The Institute of 
International Education, in cooperation with 
the International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration, has published a 1949-50 census of 
foreign students in the United States entitled 
Education for One World. The tables show 
numbers and detailed information concerning 
where the students come from, where they are 
studying, what they are studying, and where 
assistance comes from. The total number of 
foreign students now in the United States is 
26,433. The Spanish and Portuguese-speaking 
countries have the following representation: 
Spain 132, Central America and Mexico 
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1,987, the Caribbean 1,601, South America 
2,481 (including 423 from Brazil), Portugal 75. 

New Edition of “American Sources of Span- 
ish Realia.”—The Service Bureau for Mocern 
Language Teachers at the Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, announces 
this new edition of their useful mimeographed 
bulletin. Other available bulletins are Series 
for Spanish Conversation, Bibliography of 
Reading Texts, Suggestions for Spanish 
Clubs, Lists of Holidays, Festivals, Bibliog- 
raphy and Books in English on Latin America, 
Suggestions for Tests and Test Building. All 
mimeographed bulletins are sent at cost of 
postage (5¢ each); annotated post cards are 
loaned for two weeks at cost of postage (12¢). 
The Service Bureau also has a few illustrated 
booklets on Spanish Cities (5¢) and posters 
from Spain (10¢). Only one poster is sent to 
each school. 

Bibliographical Monographs.—The first of a 
new series of literary monographs is “Latin 
America through Drama in English,” by 
Willis Knapp Jones of Miami University, a 
revision of a list first published in Hispania 
in May, 1945. Copies of the revised list may 
be obtained free from the Pan American 
Union, Washington 25, D. C. 

Endorsements of the Values of Foreign- 
Language Study.—A 25-page mimeographed 
bulletin, prepared by Professor Carter of the 
University of Nebraska and Professor Espi- 
nosa of the University of Omaha, contains 
endorsements by educators, senators, business- 
men, journalists, musicians, lawyers, and civic 
leaders, all stressing the need for more foreign- 
language study in Nebraska. It is excellent 
propaganda, and teachers wishing to prepare 
comparable bulletins for other states are 
urged to write to Professor Boyd G. Carter, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8. 

Careers for Language Majors.—The Uni- 
versity of California has under way a research 
project on careers for language majors. Robert 
Beachboard of the Department of Foreign 
Languages, Santa Barbara College, would 
appreciate receiving any items of information 
which would be pertinent to the subject. The 
interest is not exclusively in jobs available at 
present, since one purpose of the project is to 
indicate the various kinds of positions that 
are possible in the future. The following types 
of data are particularly needed: (1) jobs for 
which language is a requirement or a distinct 
advantage; (2) requirements other than lan- 
guage for these jobs; (3) salaries, exact or 
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approximate; (4) names of the organization 
in or outside on the Government where these 
jobs are to be found. Mr. Beachboard can 
arrange to pay for any secretarial or office 
work that might be necessary in providing 
such information. He would use confidential 
material solely in field-wide surveys and sta- 
tistical studies in which no specific names 
would be mentioned. 

Spanish and Portuguese Films.—We are not 
getting nearly enough films from the Hispanic 
countries, mainly because importers of such 
films are not convinced that there is a suffi- 
ciently large market in the United States to 
warrant the expense of adding the English 
subtitles that will make the films suitable for 
general showing. Teachers interested in mak- 
ing available more films in Spanish and Portu- 
guese are urged to write at once to Professor 
Robert E. Luckey, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, expressing their interest, so that 
he may have some “testimonials” with which 
to work toward a solution of the problem. 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching 
Materials—The Correspondence Section of 
the Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. 
C., will send to teachers free upon request an 
8-page list of “Some Sources of Free and 
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Inexpensive Teaching Materials on Latin 
America.” 

“Audio-Visual Materials in Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching.”’—This report of the Sixteenth 
Foreign Language Conference held at the 
School of Education, New York University, 
November 5, 1949, is edited by H. Alpern and 
A. I. Katsh. A copy may be obtained by send- 
ing $1.00 to Dr. Alpern at 800 East Gun Hill 
Road, New York 67, N. Y. 

Foreign Language Enrollments in Colorado. 
—During the school year 1948-49, Mr. George 
A. C. Scherer of the University of Colorado 
made a study of the foreign language programs 
of the accredited public high schools of the 
State of Colorado. He has available upon re- 
quest enrollment figures by languages, by 
levels of study, and by sex for all the accred- 
ited public high schools offering one or more 
foreign languages. It is noteworthy that 24 
percent of the total number of high school 
students were taking a foreign language. Of 
this number, 63 percent were enrolled in 
Spanish, 30.4 percent in Latin, and 6.6 per- 
cent in French and German. 

Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies.—The 
Colloquim (see May Hispana, 168) has been 
postponed for two weeks, until October 18-21. 


Conducted by the Eprror 
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Turk, LavreEL HERBERT, and Epirx Marion 
ALLEN, El espafiol al dia. Book Two. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1950. Cloth. Photo- 
graphs. Cartographs. xvi, 379 pp. $2.76 
In appearance El espaftol al dia, Book II, is 

a worthy companion to its predecessor. As in 
Book I, the binding is strikingly eye-catching, 
the frontispiece gayly colorful and interest- 
provocative, the black and white photographs, 
cartographs, and pen-drawings well chosen 
and informative, and the print extremely 
legible. 

Again the approach is conversational and, 
for those teachers who prefer the completely 
direct method, a list in Spanish of grammatical 
terms and punctuation is provided. 

The first eight lessons comprise a review of 
all the verb forms and the basic grammatical 
points of Book I. The exercises are brief but 


highly varied, and particular stress is given 
throughout to the use of verb forms. 

Supplementary lecturas, eight in number, 
appear at intervals of three lessons, beginning 
with the one following Lesson III. These selec- 
tions, with one exception, consist of stories, 
folk tales, and legends from Spain, and they 
are representative and carefully chosen. 

Lessons IX-XXIV follow the pattern 
established in Book I. Each lesson begins with 
a didlogo which presents, in an interesting way, 
phases of everyday life, introduces the new 
words, phrases, and grammatical points, and 
maintains a systematic repetition of earlier 
material. 

The treatment of the subjunctive mood is 
full, competent, and careful. There is a wealth 
of exercises: recognition, translation, comple- 
tion, substitution, verb and idiom drills. There 
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are composiciones, marked optional, and for 
the teacher who wishes still further drill, 
Appendix C contains a complete summary of 
the subjunctive with additional exercises. 

The last four lessons are devoted to social 
and commercial correspondence and contain 
the phrases and formulas most commonly 
used in Spanish letters. 

The second part of the text is composed of 
reading selections: ten short stories adapted 
from such representative authors as Palacio 
Valdés, Alarc6n, Palma, Lépez y Fuentes, and 
the always delightful one-act play, El suefio 
dorado. The translation aids are numerous 
and excellent, and the correlation of the exer- 
cises, based on the reading, is effective. 

In addition to Appendix C, already men- 
tioned, other appendices contain a summary 
of the rules for pronunciation, a list of the car- 
dinal and ordinal numbers, the months, the 
days of the week, a summary of the uses of the 
definite and indefinite articles, and the verb 
paradigms used in the text. The volume closes 
with Vocabularies and an Index. 

Book IT brings to a successful completion a 
thorough, well planned, and well executed 
presentation of elementary Spanish. The aver- 
age student will be well trained in basic Span- 
ish at the completion of the two volume course 
of El espafiol al dia. He should be able to con- 
verse intelligently on everyday incidents, to 
write simple but correct Spanish, and to read, 
with relative facility and enjoyment, Spanish 
of normal difficulty. The authors have main- 
tained in Book II the high level of effective 
organization and “teachability” which so fa- 
vorably impressed this reviewer in Book I. 
St. Paul’s School Ben Davis 


Wersincer, Nina Les, Marsorte C. Jonn- 
STON, and GUILLERMINA MEDRANO SuPER- 
via, A First Reader in Spanish. Revised 
Edition. New York: The Odyssey Press, 
1950. Cloth. Illustrations. 130 pp. $1.40 
The revised edition of A First Reader in 

Spanish, delightful and informative, preserves 

all the good qualities of the popular and suc- 

cessful 1931 edition. The reader, in format 
attractive to young students, provides matter 
of great simplicity designed to stimulate in- 

terest in Spain and Spanish ideals. It makes a 

few places and several events in Spanish his- 

tory real and vivid. It includes a map of Spain 
and thirty illustrations. The authors have re- 
peated a small and useful vocabulary with 
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varied associations which make that vocabu- 
lary a permanent possession of the students. 
The text is woven about the interest in Span- 
ish of two young people of Spanish and Ameri- 
can parentage. After each four reading lessons 
is a review consisting of drills on grammar 
points found in the reading as well as ques- 
tions on the subject matter of the lessons. The 
simplicity of the instructions for the drills is 
a notable feature of the reviews. The last re- 
view is in the form of an examination on the 
whole book. 

Beginning students will be delighted and 
encouraged to find that they can read this 
story with enjoyment in the first semester of 
the Spanish course. Only the present tense of 
verbs is employed in the first ten lessons. In 
the succeeding lessons, other simple tenses of 
the indicative and the perfect and pluperfect 
tenses are gradually introduced. The sub- 
junctive mood, except in command forms, is 
rarely used. 

This little volume, combining interesting 
information about Spain with sound basic 
drill on fundamentals, is the kind of textbook 
that teachers of Spanish dream about. Two of 
the authors, experienced teachers of Spanish, 
are specialists in the educational techniques 
of language teaching and language learning. 
Incidentally, they disprove in this volume the 
theories often advanced by educationalists 
that foreign language teaching in the United 
States is at variance with modern educational 
principles. The third author, a young Spanish 
teacher and native of Barcelona, has done an 
excellent piece of work in bringing the text 
up to date. 

One hopes that more books will appear, with 
the same excellent plan and purpose found 
in this volume, covering other areas where 
Spanish is spoken. 
Austin High School Estuer R. Brown 
Roprievez, Mario B., editor, Cuentos de 

Ambos Mundos. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1950. Limp cloth. 94 pp. $.75 

Cuentos de ambos mundos is an interesting 
volume of short stories designed to follow 
Book One of the series, Mérmol’s Amalia. The 
selections presented are Father’s Day by 
Héctor de Velarde (Peru), La ambicién by 
Antonio de Trueba (Spain), Un amor artistico 
by Pedro Castera (Mexico), Un caballero 
desconocido by Eduardo Marquina (Spain), 
El caballero Carmelo by Abraham Valdelomar 
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(Peru), and Envejecer by Eduardo Arias 
Sanchez (Colombia). All are entertaining, 
which is a principal consideration in a book of 
this sort. 

The editor is remarkably successful, work- 
ing with a vocabulary of 785 words (exclusive 
of easily recognized cognates), in presenting 
a thoroughly readable and enjoyable text. 
It is inevitable that simplification should lead 
to a jerkiness of style that has not the felicity 
of Hemingway’s simple declarative sentence, 
but on the whole the stories flow with sufficient 
smoothness. 

Notes at the bottom of the page follow an 
excellent practice: one’s eye is guided not 
merely by the number; the Spanish word is 
repeated before the English translation. This 
is more than a convenience; it is sound peda- 
gogy. Sometimes a cognate such as prdctico 
(p. 1) or eterno (p. 22), very obvious in context, 
is painstakingly explained. On the other hand 
deceptive cognates such as genial (p. 30) and 
petulante (p. 46), which students will almost 
inevitably misunderstand, are skipped over 
and even omitted in the vocabulary at the 
end of the book. It is difficult to understand 
why the local expression huacho, “lottery 
ticket,” in the first selection, is nowhere ex- 
plained. 

The sixty-three pages of text are followed 
by nine of exercises, which appear very work- 
able. Pen-and-ink line drawings, spreading 
across the top halves of facing pages, are the 
work of Shum (Alfonso Vila). They expres- 
sively communicate the spirit of three scenes, 
two Spanish American and one Spanish. 

Freperic K. ARNOLD 
State Teachers College 
Plattsburgh, New York 


Pérez Gaupés, Benrro, Dona Perfecta. 
Edited with introduction, notes, and vo- 
cabulary, by Paul Patrick Rogers. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1950. Portrait. i- 
xxxii, 320 pp. $2.50 
This excellent and attractive edition of one 

of Galdés’ best known novels will make a 

distinct contribution to Galdosiana in the 

United States. Professor Rogers has done a 

fine, scholarly piece of work on the edition of 

this interesting and controversial novel on 
religious fanaticism. The text of the novel it- 
self is preceded by a rather brief and well 
written Introduction, which includes a list 
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of the works of,Galdés and a reasonably ade- 
quate Selected Bibliography. 

In his Preface, Professor Rogers says that 
he has tried to produce a “substantially cor- 
rect version through a simple comparison 
of some of the more recent editions with some 
of the earlier,” adding that “beyond this the 
text has not been tampered with except to 
regularize orthography and accentuation in 
accordance with generally accepted standards 
of good Spanish.”’ It would be interesting to 
know which recent editions and which 
earlier ones were compared. The stated 
purpose of tampering as little as possible with 
the text is certainly an admirable one. 

The Introduction is somewhat erudite for 
younger students of Galdés, for it presupposes 
considerable knowledge of the author and his 
work. One might regret that more emphasis 
was not placed on the specific background 
of Dofia Perfecta itself, and that the author’s 
weaknesses and defects, particularly in the 
drama, were not sufficiently pointed out. 

The text proper is generally very well 
edited, with copious footnotes which save 
both student and teacher much unnecessary 
drudgery and allow the uninitiated reader to 
get on with the story, the important considera- 
tion in any novel. A friendly quarrel with the 
editor might be conceivable over the inclusion 
of such obvious notes as primera, explained as 
primera clase for the railway ticket, and for 
such expressions as “passive construction,” 
“dative of interest,” “dative of separation,” 
“the elliptical que,”’ ete. There are those who 
will not agree with the last part of the state- 
ment about the guardia civil, “who usually 
travel in pairs and are noted for their cruelty.” 

At the same time both teacher and student 
will undoubtedly be intrigued by, as well as 
greatly profit from, the free translations of 
certain Spanish proverbs such as De casta le 
viene al galgo ser rabilargo, “It runs in the 
family.” Reference to the government horse- 
breeding station which is called “depésito 
... sementales”’ calls for a bit of excellent and 
realistic humor in the Spanish tradition. 
One might also insist that the exclamation 
“jJesis!”, under certain specific circum- 
stances, is undoubtedly stronger than “Gra- 
cious!” or even “My goodness!’ Reference 
to the “mueble...dorado” as a common 
cuspidor shows the necessary contrast be- 
tween the humor in the two languages in- 
volved. In one particular instance on page 
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36, note 14, the translation of nada as “enough 
said,” in this particular case, is excellent. 

After a careful reading of the entire book, 
including notes and vocabulary, the reader is 
inclined to agree with Professor Rogers when 
he says in the Introduction: “not since Don 
Quijote was written, has a Spanish author 
portrayed the life and society of his time with 
such complete accuracy of detail and sure- 
ness of touch as Galdés.” There will undoubt- 
edly be an adverse reaction from certain 
critics to the statement that Galdés was 
“above particularisms and above dogma, and 
was unfettered by anything except the noble 
bond of love for his fellow beings.” Galdés’ 
essentially human approach and spirit of 
tolerance, key to all genuine liberal thought, 
are indeed put to a test of fire in Dofta Per- 
fecta. The argument will undoubtedly continue 
as to whether or not Galdés emerges from the 
test pure and unscathed. In the meantime 
students may continue to enjoy another fine 
edition of Dofta Perfecta. 

F. M. KercHevitie 

The University of New Mexico 


Jones, Wituis Knapp, ed., La tia de Carlos. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1950. 
Illustrated. 146 pages. $2.40 
Before reading this book for review I was 

privileged to hear Dr. Jones at the meeting 

of the Modern Language Section of the Ohio 

College Association “defend” his offering 

against the criticism of those who would deny 

“Charley’s Aunt” any place in Hispanic 

culture. The facts he presented are repeated 

in the “Al lector” section of the text: La tia 
de Carlos has been known and presented in 

the Hispanic world for more than half a 

century; it is a favorite vehicle of at least one 

South American dramatic company; this 

translation is partly the work of a Spanish- 

speaking dramatist, and is in part taken from 
the actual Ecuadorean prompt copy. Thus it 

is by no means a “Made in the U. S. A.” 

Spanish. 

The format of the book is charming and 
delightful. Even that is an understatement. 
Those of us who experienced problems of 
wartime paper shortages can well marvel at 
the large pages (9-} x 6) containing only about 
16 square inches of print, and all the rest 
devoted to clever drawings by “Shum,” 
whose originality even staid adults enjoy. 
These drawings consist of the “props” and 
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personages of the scenes disassembled and 
scattered over the four margins. The “action 
shots” change from page to page so that one 
running through the book almost gets the 
effect of a motion picture. 

The book has an appropriate mask on the 
cover. For some reason ““Tfa”’ is written there 
without the accent. There is a misprint— 
“aunciado” on page 109. “al foro”’ in the stage 
directions on page 3 seems to be incorrect. 

The plot keeps fairly close to the English 
version. The Oxford rooms of Jack Chesney 
have become “una casa elegante de Guaya- 
quil,” and minor differences such as a change 
from tea to coffee occur. There are the same 
general situations. The friend dressed as a 
woman for amateur theatricals helps out the 
two young men whose “amigas” cannot very 
well lunch with them without a chaperone. 
He impersonates the aunt and when the real 
aunt, who has been delayed, arrives, she is 
accompanied by the very girl he loves. His 
discomfiture may be imagined. Meanwhile 
his disguise has been sufficiently convincing 
to create a series of extremely humorous situa- 
tions. Perhaps the American screen and stage 
have caused us to think of it as more riotous 
and slapstick than the play intended. There is 
sometimes a little more dignity in this Spanish 
version. “Stick ’em in your dress” becomes 
“‘Tenlas en la mano”’ (34). 

What strictly non-Spanish elements do per- 
sist in this play? Greedy guardians, young 
men short of funds, lovers’ problems—cer- 
tainly these are universal. But the English 
master borrows money (for the moment) from 
his manservant. Instances of that were not 
infrequent in the bank holiday in this country, 
but what Spanish servant was ever in a posi- 
tion to help his employer financially? When 
the supposed aunt finds it necessary to tell 
Juncales to remove his hat in the presence of 
ladies, we are not, it appears at that moment, 
in any Spanish country (41). 

The scene in the English play in which the 
manservant is consulted about the proper way 
to compose a letter to a young lady is quite 
properly omitted from the Spanish version. 

What distinctly Spanish elements have been 
injected? In the English play Jack’s uncle tells 
him his straitened circumstances are due to 
debts. In the Spanish comedy he has taken 
over the support of a brother’s large family. 
In the Brandon Thomas play the greedy 
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guardian is an uncle. Latin family loyalty re- 
quires him to be merely a guardian. 

There is a remark to the effect that a “por- 
tero” would not “tutear” the young men 
(27). The servant is sent out to deliver notes. 
Don Francisco refers to his villa as “de 
ustedes.” There is a quite genuinely Latin 
atmosphere. 

One might expect to find Anglicisms. They 
are too few to detract. On page 17 “més sim- 
patia por nosotros” does seem to mean “‘com- 
pasién.” “Todo el mundo” refers to “el mundo 
entero”’ (6). The “héroe del cine” might better 
be “galdn” or “protagonista.” 

What does the book have that is a genuine 
aid in the teaching of the language? The very 
mix-up in genders in the conversation of the 
“tia”’ is quite a lesson in agreement. There are 
countless practical idioms. ¢‘‘Se puede?” (4) 
is merely one illustration. 

There is an excellent vocabulary containing 
even many cognates and proper nouns. The 
word list addicts will be pleased and dissen- 
ters only slightly scornful when they find the 
relation to the Keniston word list (“all but 
69’’) is stressed twice: on pages 120 and 146. 
One might like to improve an occasional mean- 
ing in the vocabulary. “Person” is better for 
“cristiano” than “anybody.” 

There are nine groups of about 25 questions 
each, which should be a definite aid to the 
student in his study. 

There are very excellent marginal notes on 
each page, referred to by underlining the 
phrase, not by a number. Oh, I confess that 
for an instant it is mystifying to see an empty 
chair saying, “Let them wait!,” a palm tree 
saying ‘“You can’t get him away from her,” or 
a garden statue exclaiming, ‘How stupid of 
me!,” but that is a fleeting and amusing im- 
pression. They are very clever, these helpful 
notes that run into the “props” on the page. 

Only one important note seems to be 
missing. Page 22 with “Poesfa eres ti” should 
tell the student reader that Becquer wrote 
that, since Jorge did not remember. 

La tia de Carlos is practical Spanish. Its 
lines are genuinely funny. The text is excel- 
lently edited. If we admit “The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona” to English culture; if we do 
not indict the whole Saxon world because a 
silly farce, ‘“Charley’s Aunt,” when it appeared 
ran four years in London; if we believe a laugh 
desirable in a world of tension, then La Tia de 
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Carlos may be welcomed as a clever contribu- 
tion to our teaching texts. 
Mary Web Coates 
Lakewood High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Arjona, J. H., Active Spanish. New York: 
American Book Company, 1950. xxv, 237 
pp. $2.50 
Each year sees new additions to the already 

staggering total number of Spanish grammars 
designed for use in the first year. Active 
Spanish may be counted among the better 
ones. In his Preface, the author states that 
emphasis has been placed on “idioms and 
conversational language,” and that the vo- 
cabulary has been restricted to 870 words. 
“Excluding proper and geographical nouns, 
derivatives, ...and compound words, . . . Ac- 
tive Spanish contains only 180 words which 
are not represented in Keniston’s Basic List 
of Spanish Words and Idioms.” The prelim- 
inary “Advice to the Student” is excellent, 
and the introductory treatment of such rou- 
tine topics as pronunciation, syllabication, and 
word stress seems adequate, with one regret- 
table omission. The matter of the two stresses, 
primary and secondary, on -mente adverbs 
might well have been added as Rule 4 in the 
section on “Word Stress.” The fact that few 
grammars, beginning or review, list such a rule 
scarcely justifies its omission. 

The body of the book is divided into twenty- 
four chapters or divisions, each taking its title 
from the lead-off topic in Spanish. These ini- 
tial sections in Spanish are lively, idiomatic, 
and interesting. Certain procedures in the 
model Spanish class which serves as the locale 
for most of these exercises may be questioned 
on the ground of practicability. Although the 
vocabulary employed is practical, few Spanish 
teachers would dare to emulate Professor 
Montalvo in adjourning classes to railway 
stations, second-hand automobile lots, and 
other interesting but quite unacademic places! 
There is an abundance of exercise materials 
for translation and conversation, with con- 
siderable emphasis placed on conjugation 
drills. Five Repasos furnish ample opportunity 
for testing progress, and the “Grammatical 
Appendix” affords help on verb forms. There 
are two vocabularies, one for Spanish-English 
and the other for English-Spanish. 

The grammatical points are covered ade- 
quately and logically, in the main, and most 
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of the explanations are clear and concise. 
Certain possible objections, however, may be 
mentioned. The first lesson starts off with a 
rush, and weaker students may become hope- 
lessly lost among the considerable mass of ma- 
terials presented. A more gradual approach, 
with fewer topics covered in the first two or 
three chapters, might be advantageous. Some 
very important fundamentals of grammar are 
taken up later than in most similar textbooks. 
Should not the preterite indicative and the 
imperfect indicative be introduced earlier 
than in Chapters 11 and 12, respectively? The 
distinctions between saber and conocer are 
taken up in Chapter 16, as well as the indis- 
pensable prepositions, por and para. Many 
teachers would prefer earlier treatment in each 
case. 

These few objections, however, should pre- 
sent no insurmountable difficulties to the effec- 
tive use of Active Spanish in beginning classes. 
It possesses a freshness and a spontaneity 
that should appeal to students, a vital con- 
sideration that too frequently is overlooked or 
disregarded in the selection of introductory 
textbooks. 

University of Tennessee Ropert AVRETT 
Barr, GLENN, Wiis Knapp Jones, ELEANOR 

C. Devaney, Prupence Curricat, and 

W. W. Carters, Our Friends in South 

America. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1950. Maps. Photographs. xiii, 431 pp. 

$2.48 

This is the fourth volume in the Macmillan 
Inter-American Series. It is preceded by The 
Day Before Yesterday in America, 1946 (Grade 
3); The Lands of Middle America, 1947 (Grade 
4); and Spanish Gold, 1946 (Grade 5). The 
present volume is intended for use in grades 7 
and 8 and the whole series has been prepared 
for social studies classes. 

Qur Friends in South America is profusely 
mapped and illustrated; any child would be 
enchanted by the pictures alone. And the 
presence of our colleagues, Glenn Barr and 
Willis Knapp Jones, among the authors is 
guarantee that the factual background of the 
material is trustworthy. The book—and the 
series—can be recommended without reserva- 
tions for use in the grades, and this volume 
would make excellent collateral reading for 
Spanish classes in grades 8, 9, or 10. 

The Choate School Donatp D. WatsH 
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Crstero, Tutio Manvet, Una vida bajo la 
tirania. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises and Vocabulary by Albert Hor- 
well Gerberich and Charles Franklin Payne. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1950. 
Illustrated. xxxii, 281 pp. $1.88 
Originally published as La sangre (Paris, 

Ollendorf, 1915, 263 pp.), this novel is a power- 
ful indictment of dictatorship as well as a pene- 
trating analysis of the political weaknesses 
which characterize so many Latin American 
liberals. In reading the book American stu- 
dents will not only increase their knowledge 
of Spanish but also gain considerable insight 
into the political and social psychology of the 
Spanish-speaking countries. As a result they 
will better appreciate the factors underlying 
many Latin American revolutions, and the 
latter will no longer appear to them to be the 
comic-opera affairs so frequently reported in 
our press. 

In recounting the misfortunes of his hero, 
Antonio Portocarrero, Cestero probably 
approaches as close to a naturalistic technique 
as any novelist writing in Spanish. The author 
effaces himself completely, his descriptions 
are detailed and objective, and there is no 
effort to play on the reader’s sympathy as the 
tragic events unfold in a clear pattern of in- 
evitable cause and effect. Although the editors 
have reduced the novel to one-half its original 
length the outline of the story remains clear. 
Opening at the end of the nineteenth century, 
with Portocarrero held as a political prisoner 
in the Dominican Republic, the narrative 
takes the form of a series of flashbacks over 
the protagonist’s earlier years. There are 
scenes of his childhood and student days, epi- 
sodes recounting fraudulent elections, illus- 
trations of the inequality between the social 
classes, incidents during the rule of the tyrant 
Heaureaux, and all are knit together by their 
relationship to the career of the hero. But 
Portocarrero’s struggle to bring about a better 
government for his people is foredoomed to 
failure by both his heredity and environment. 
Cestero seems to conceive him as a symbol of 
the Hispanic American character, a maze of 
contradictions and inconsistencies: stubborn 
and yet weak, energetic chiefly in opposition, 
incapable of carrying out planned action, a 
man who denounces the customary pattern of 
political life and yet unconsciously continued 
to follow it. In the end, overcome by long ad- 
versity, Portocarrero (just as others have done 
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before him) declares himself un vencido and 
abandons the struggle. 

The editors have contributed a valuable and 
lengthy historical introduction, as well as ex- 
tensive notes and vocabulary. Since the style 
and vocabulary present certain difficulties, 
the text is probably better suited to advanced 
students than to those at the elementary or 
intermediate levels. But Una vida bajo la 
tiranta, because of its linguistic and historical 
values, is a welcome addition to our list of 
Spanish-American novels edited for class use. 

Rosert G. Mean, JR. 
University of Connecticut 


Lore DE Vgaa, El cardenal de Belén. A Paleo- 
graphic Edition by T. Earle Hamilton. 
Lubbock: Texas Tech. Press, 1948. Cloth. 
Four Plates, x, 139 pp. 

Professor Hamilton’s edition is based on a 
photostatic copy of the autograph of this 
comedia de santos (dated, Madrid, August 27, 
1610), found in the Laurentiana of Florence 
and listed “among other writings as ‘MS copies 
of old Spanish plays’ ” (p. ix). The late Pro- 
fessor Ezio Levi D’Ancona, during his stay at 
Texas Technological College (1940), had just 
started work on editing this play when an 
untimely death overtook him. Dr. Hamilton 
carried on and finished the task. 

The manuscript “is unique among Lope’s 
known autographs as well as among other 
known extant manuscripts of the siglo de oro: 
it carries a full set of printer’s marks written 
by editors for the guidance of a compositor in 
arranging the page and the gatherings” (p. 
vii). Five different editions of Lope’s Trezena 
parte (1620) have been collated with the auto- 
graph as well as with the editions of Hartzen- 
busch (BAE, x1) and Menéndez y Pelayo 
(Acad., tv) and the variants recorded. As the 
subtitle indicates, there is no introduction of a 
literary nature nor are there any explanatory 
notes. The editor’s efforts were directed ex- 
clusively towards presenting a “faithful copy” 
of the MS and “a detailed treatment of [the 
printer’s] marks and of the changes which the 
editors made in the text proper and in the 
stage directions” (p. vii). According to estab- 
lished practices, Lope’s spelling has been re- 
tained except for capitalization and punc- 
tuation has been modernized. Within these 
self-imposed limits, Professor Hamilton has 
succeeded well. Every scratch and hesitation 
of Lope’s pen has been recorded in the foot- 
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notes and all the printer’s marks are listed in 
the Introduction (pp. 13-29). Another descrip- 
tive section (inappropriately entitled “The 
Variants”) summarizes Lope’s spelling habits 
in this MS (pp. 11-13). The two remaining 
sections describe the MS (pp. 1-7) and give an 
account of the transmission of the text (pp. 
7-11). Versification has been carefully tabu- 
lated (pp. 30-31). 

To make such a text easily readible is 
mainly a matter of punctuation. This part of 
the edition is well done. Disagreement on a 
few points will be noted below. The editing of 
the printed text itself, however, shows some 
flaws, the most glaring being the inconsistency 
in indenting new stanzas and meters. This 
looseness is not easily understandable since 
Professor Hamilton had the Academy Edition 
to guide him. 

The most important fact we learn is that 
the text of the Trezena parte is in the main a 
faithful reproduction of the original (p. 16). 
For instance, there is defective copla real of 
only four lines (Il. 2349-2352) in the autograph 
itself, which most modern editors, without the 
authority of the autograph, would have sus- 
pected to be an editor’s or printer’s cut. It may 
very well have been made by Lope himself— 
perhaps unintentionally, inasmuch as those 
four lines occupy the last four spaces of a page 
(fol. 8 r). Interference of the Spanish editor 
was limited to adding two lines after |. 2743 
and (probably; see below) deleting two lines 
after 1. 2731. Some changes in spelling were in- 
troduced (see pp. 21, 22, 28) unsystematically, 
as their spotty distribution over the play in- 
dicates. Lope’s form of stage directions was 
much less respected (p. 17) and what part of 
the punctuation is the author’s and what the 
editor’s is impossible to ascertain (ibid). The 
correction of Lope’s erroneous assignment of 
two speeches (Il. 1012, 1609) is also the Spanish 
editor’s work (tbid.). For the rest, printer’s 
marks are limited to “marking up” the copy 
for the compositor, i.e., in this special case 
the breaking up of the text into columns and 
pages and calculating the space to be taken 
up by the stage directions. Here it is amusing 
to see how often they were wrong, although the 
final page mark is usually correct (p. 15). The 
value of recording and discussing all of these 
marks on more than 16 pages may be ques- 
tioned. After all, the student of literature and 
even the bibliographer is interested only ia 
editorial interference with a literary creation, 











whereas printer’s marks here deal mainly with 
the technical aspects of setting up a text in 
print. This view is confirmed by a close read- 
ing of the quotation from Roland B. McKer- 
row’s An Introduction to Bibliography (Ox- 
ford, 1928), p. 217, to which Professor Hamil- 
ton refers (p. vii, n. 1) in order to convince us 
of the importance of the printer’s marks in 
this MS. Over-preoccupation with these tech- 
nicalities, it seems, has caused the main 
defect of this edition, namely, the lack of cor- 
relation with previously edited autographs 
and their relation to the first printed editions. 
Dr. Hamilton throws this task upon the other 
lopistas (p. vii), but we feel he should have 
done it or at least attempted it himself. 
Another observation: the limited number of 
hesitations and corrections of the autograph 
as compared, for instance, with that of El 
sembrar en buena tierra (ed. Fichter) raises 
the question whether we have before us a copy 
of an earlier draft or one of those dashed-off 
comedias for which Lope was famous. I am 
not sure whether the problem can be resolved, 
but a tabulation of changes and a comparison 
with other autographs might have led to some 
interesting results. 

In addition to the rather long list of Errata 
and Addenda inserted after p. x, I should like 
to offer the following corrections and sugges- 
tions. Pp. viii, 13: change lapsi calami to lap- 
sus calami. Lapsus belongs to the fourth de- 
clension, not the second. P. ix, n. 7: the volume 
of the Boletin de la Academia Espafiola is 
xx, 1935, not xx. P. x: no accent on “Ani- 
bal.” P. 10 f.: there should be added a state- 
ment to the effect that the letters D and E 
represent Hartzenbusch’s and Menéndez y 
Pelayo’s edition respectively. Pp. 13, 39, 119: 
the singular Entre in the stage directions before 
ll. 1 and 2333 should not be changed to 
Entre{n|. In both instances a character of high 
social station, a bishop, appears, accompanied 
by another of lower social standing, a student. 
In these cases y is equivalent to “accompanied 
by.” I am indebted to Professor C. E. Anibal 
for this observation. P. 39, last note: italicize 
Salen. Li. 201-203 I understand to mean: 
Siempre que te miro delante [de mi], Elisa, esa 
alegre humildad [tuya] me ensefia diuinos pun- 
tos. Therefore, in the text insert comma after 
delante, delete comma after humildad. There 
should be indentation on ll. 524, 656, 676, 700, 
724, 752, 804, 878; 889, 994, 1034, 1038, 1050, 
1054, 1074, 1102, 1310, 1381, 1583, 1599, 1667, 
1949, 2005, 2155, 2429, 2433, 2441, 2501, 2505, 
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2509, 2595, 2771, 2774, 2777, 2780, 2787. Notes 
to ll. 624, 687, 803+, 1189+, 2632: the DE 
variants, offering only a modernization of 
spelling and accentuation, should be deleted. 
Ll. 661-662: delete commas. Note to |. 681: 
“The t of rebuelta is very broad, indicating 
that it was formed by repeated vertical 
strokes.”” This detail and similar ones con- 
tained in notes to ll. 1655, 1698, 1955, 2099, 
2361, 2483, 2541 seem too insignificant to be 
transmitted to posterity. After 1. 721 add 
stage direction [Vayase]. Ll. 807-808 should 
be placed in parentheses as in Acad. L. 1180: 
a comma after voluntad seems to be in order, 
making casta, honesta, limpia, y pura modifiers 
of tu [t.e., Paula’s] santitad. San Gerénimo is 
too modest to praise his own voluntad with 
such adjectives. L. 1202, Laurel: change to 
lower case | following the spelling of ll. 1259, 
1828, 1865, 2641. Ll. 1214-1218, 1240, 1241, 
1243: are the words and letters included in 
square brackets destroyed or otherwise illeg- 
ible? L. 1286: period, not comma after Sul- 
picio, or comma with exclamation point placed 
before Donayre and exclamation point before 
Que (1. 1287) deleted. Ll. 1502-1503: probably 
better, semicolon after consejo, comma after 
diuina. L. 1751, Nabezilla: change to lower 
case n. L. 1766: capitalize cesar. L. 1948: delete 
comma after vario. L. 2098: delete comma. L. 
2162+: italicise stage directions. L. 2249, 
Bautigo: change to lower case b. L. 2345: 
delete comma after congierta. L. 2353, Philo- 
sophos: change to lower case p. Note to l. 
2731: in view of the statements of the note to 
1. 2743 it would seem that an editor and not 
Lope deleted the verses quoted. If this is so 
they should appear in the text. Note to lL. 
2743: it should be stated that the two lines 
written on the margin of the autograph appear 
in BDE. I have had no opportunity to check 
A and C. 

Despite this criticism and the flaws noted, 
I should like to reiterate that Professor Hamil- 
ton has provided us with an accurate reproduc- 
tion of a Lope autograph and for this we owe 
him an expression of thanks. 

ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 

University of Pennsylvania 


Auraro, Ricarpo J., Diccionario de anglicis- 
mos. Panamd: Imprenta Nacional, 1950. 
Paper. 849 pp. 

Dr. Alfaro has compiled a treatise that is 
both scholarly and entertaining, and which for 
its utility deserves to be on the home refer- 
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ence shelf of every English-speaking teacher 
of Spanish. Though written primarily as a 
guide to Spanish-speaking persons, many of 
whom have adopted English mannerisms with 
unbecoming enthusiasm, and particularly to 
aid translators of the manifold English docu- 
ments and dispatches that nowadays must be 
translated—and fast—into Spanish, it comes 
straight to the heart of what we are trying to 
to do in our classes—to persuade our students 
that pig-English is no substitute for Span- 
ish. Incidentally it is strong medicine for the 
guilty conscience: many of the sins blazoned 
here are sins that we ourselves have perpe- 
trated. 

The author observes from his vantage point 
of Panama the plague of Anglicisms that was 
already creeping over Spanish a century ago, 
but whose speed since the turn of the century 
has increased to a gallop. His qualifications, 
however, go farther than being a native of the 
most virulent focus of English influence be- 
yond the Mexican-American border; he has 
spent much time in the United States, in 
capacities that compelled him to make a prac- 
tical as well as theoretical study of the inter- 
relationships of the two languages; and he 
knows English thoroughly. It goes without 
saying that the bibliography of his work is ex- 
tensive, embracing literary, popular, and tech- 
nical sources, and showing an equal familiarity 
with the pochismos of the Southwest and the 
rhetorical flights of diplomats. He has docu- 
mented more than thirteen hundred Angli- 
cisms, half again as many entries as Baralt 
consecrated to the heyday of Gallic influence 
on Spain and Spanish. 

The purpose of the work is normative, but 
the normativeness is enlightened and falls 
short of purism; in this respect it is all the 
more useful to us, for a purely descriptive 
study which made no distinction between 
Anglicisms that are acceptable to the literate 
speaker of Spanish and those that are not 
would be of little help to us in our work. Most 
of the terms listed are judged good or bad, 
according to the explicit criterion “unrelenting 
war against the perverted Anglicism, open 
arms to the useful neologism.”” He says that 
Spanish “may well temper its severity some- 
what and increase its liberality in proportion. 
We should not be dismayed by the possibility 
of new accessions of useful Anglicisms.” So 
we find him not only willing to accept the 
meaning ‘morale’ for moral, but even going a 
step ahead of usage in advocating the adop- 


tion of los setentas, los ochentas corresponding 
to the English terms that refer to decades. 
But he refuses to yield to an Anglicism for 
which Spanish already has a precise equiva- 
lent, as with inherente for innato, ofensa in the 
sense of ‘delito,’ and impregnable for inexpug- 
nable. Most hateful of all he finds the lifting 
of an entire jargon from English; it is no sur- 
prise that sports-reporters, who write with 
their feet in Spanish as well as in English, are 
the worst offenders. 

The introduction classifies the types of 
Anglicisms, which include, among others, 
transliterations, translations, paronyms, and 
straight borrowings. Proof of the insidious 
power of English is the timidity with which the 
speaker of Spanish is caused to view certain 
entirely respectable Spanish words that hap- 
pen to resemble English and are therefore sus- 
pect. These are “pseudo-Anglicisms,” some 
of which are valid, such as alacridad, but others 
of which are rejected, such as hesitar, reluc- 
tante, and transportacién, whether because 
they are traditionally rare or because they are 
obsolete. The causes of English influence are 
singled out: “‘Gallicisms had books as virtually 
their sole medium. Anglicisms have several 
channels of infiltration . . . news agencies, daily 
papers, industry, commerce, science, movies, 
sports, travel,” diplomatic intercourse, the 
political, economic, and scientific hegemony of 
the English-speaking countries, and the world- 
wide diffusion of English. The careless trans- 
lator of news dispatches and movie sub-titles, 
the half-literate correspondent, the medical 
student who studies in this country and is too 
lazy to acquire a technical vocabulary in 
Spanish after he has already mastered one in 
English—all are admonished to repent their 
ways, 

But teachers of Spanish will most of all 
prize Dr. Alfaro’s book for its careful ex- 
planations of the right equivalents of im- 
properly translated words and phrases. The 
observations on synonymy are enough in 
themselves for a monograph: we are told the 
exact values of high in its many uses, of control, 
noun and verb, of honest in its modern and 
archaic senses; and we are given weapons with 
which to ward off that deformed English verb 
to check. Though points of grammar are not 
numerous (Spanish would really be in a bad 
way if English had gone far in corrupting its 
syntax as well as its vocabulary), there are 
valuable pointers in the discussion of certain 
plurals (mediums, memorandums), of gender 














(el radio, la radio), and of prepositions. The 
last includes a good statement of the uses of a, 
where English has presumably been instru- 
mental in widening the range of the Spanish 
preposition to include procedimiento a seguir 
and the monstrosity esté supuesto a estudiar. 

The language is non-technical, at times 
even humorous; the book is pleasant reading 
for its own sake and not merely for reference. 
Some of the articles are doorways to further 
investigation; the one on mistificacién, for ex- 
ample, suggests the associations that a word 
dropped from outside immediately sets up in 
the language of adoption: in English it echoes 
mist, misty; in Spanish it has attached itself to 
mixto and its congeners, to the point of acquir- 
ing the meaning ‘adulterar’ and sometimes 
adopting the z in spelling. 

The Diccionario is important to linguistic 
science as a record of the diffusion of forms and 
meanings. Given the intent of the work, there 
is little in it to which the linguist would ob- 
ject, except perhaps the insistence here and 
there that a form in order to be acceptable 
must be etymologically justifiable. And even 
this point must be defended to the extent that 
etymology plays a part in the norms of Spanish 
derivation and composition. Errors of fact are 
few and far between (I have noted only com- 
fortable in a context that would require com- 
Sorting, and Jim rather than Jake as a source of 
Jacobito—whatever one may say of the ety- 
mology of James and Jacob). The type is clear, 
the quality of the paper is good, and misprints 
are almost non-existent. 

Dwiacut L. BoLinGeR 
University of Southern California 


MorrREALE DE Castro, MarcuHerita. Pedro 
Simén Abril. Madrid: Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientfficas, 1949. Paper. 
329 pp. 

In this study of Simén Abril appear some 
new data that provide a fresh approach to an 
understanding of this significant Renaissance 
man of letters. Dr. Morreale de Castro has 
handled her study with great care. Her treat- 
ment of the man and his works, supported by 
her keen analytical sense and her excellent 
scholarly background, places her near 2 top 
of the list of the new generation of Spanish 
scholars. Her work will be of service to stu- 
dents in several branches of Renaissance re- 
search: philosophy, grammar, morphology, 
education, and even some of the sciences. 
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The author divides her book into eight 
chapters: Vida y actividad; Las Gramaticas; 
Las obras de cardcter filoséfico; La légica; La 
filosofia natural; Simén Abril, maestro; Simén 
Abril y la lengua castellana; Simén Abril 
¢éhumanista? In addition to the valuable ma- 
terial found in these chapters, the content 
presented in the Apéndices is worthy of at- 
tention. The following topics are treated: La 
pronunciacién del latin, segin Simén Abril; 
Trozos escogidos de la Filosoffa natural; Pro- 
ceso incoado por la Universidad de Huesca 
contra Pedro Simén Abril; Arbitrio para el 
desempefio del estado real; Carta a Felipe II. 

Dr. Morreale reconstructs the life of this 
roving teacher and traces his progress through 
numerous Spanish universities. Her informa- 
tion has been gleaned from letters and unpub- 
lished sources, and much of it cannot be found, 
insofar as I have been able to verify, anywhere 
else. 

The studies made of Simén Abril’s Latin 
and Greek grammars show that he was a 
teacher interested in clarity and simplicity, 
and that his interests penetrated into the 
realms of style, morphology, syntax, and vo- 
cabulary. 

The same thorough treatment has been 
accorded all the matters mentioned in the 
listing of the chapters. The writer has 
attempted, wherever possible, to show the re- 
lationship of Simén Abril to his contempo- 
raries. 

More than a dozen charts are to be found 
in this book, and at least five of these are of 
the “fold-out” type of two or more pages. 
Samples are given from Abril’s vocabulary 
lists, and several photographs of pages from 
his major works are presented. 

This study will long be consulted as a refer- 
ence work by students in many branches of 
humanistic studies, and it is hoped that the 
author will publish results of other investiga- 
tions. 

Joun E. Ketter 
The University of Tennessee 


Haut, Rosert A., Jr., Leave Your Language 
Alone! Ithaca, New York: Linguistica, 
1950. ix, 254 pp. $3.00 
Almost all of us who have had occasion to 

visit or live in an area where the dialect dif- 

fers from our own speech know how frequently 
discussion about these differences take place. 

Social gatherings where speakers of several 
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dialects are present frequently find such dis- 
cussions stimulating, but, unfortunately, 
sometimes heated arguments ensue. While this 
book by Professor Robert A. Hall was being 
prepared for publication a discussion like those 
described took place in Frankfurt, Germany. 
This discussion proved to be so violent that it 
led to murder. The defendant in the trial, Mrs. 
Yvette Madsen, was found guilty of murdering 
her husband, an Air Force officer serving with 
the Army of Occupation. The prosecution con- 
tended that the husband was slain “as the 
climax of an argument on the relative merit of 
the southern drawl vs. Mrs. Madsen’s Brook- 
lyn accent” (Associated Press dispatch). 

In Leave Your Language Alone! Professor 
Hall not only provides a sane, tolerant 
approach to the much-disputed subject of 
dialects but he also suggests the psychological 
damage that can be done to individuals whose 
natural and normal speech is the object of 
language snobbery based on arbitrary stand- 
ards of correctness. Mrs. Madsen’s mental and 
emotional ills clearly went beyond mere dia- 
lectual usage but it is worthy of note that, in 
the argument referred to, she represented an 
“unfavored” dialect, Brooklynese, opposed to 
a socially-favored dialect, Southern American, 
and that, at the time of the murder, according 
to the testimony of an alienist, she was under 
a delusion of persecution. 

Hall’s plea for tolerance and linguistic rela- 
tivism is based on the findings of Linguistics, 
the science of language. His stimulating appeal 
takes the form of a non-technical popular dis- 
cussion of the problems of language and how, 
around these problems, a harmful set of 
linguistically false attitudes have been created. 
The discussion is accompanied by frequent 
descriptions of technical procedures, all con- 
veniently separated by distinct typography 
from the main body of the text. These descrip- 
tions provide a useful introduction to modern 
linguistics as well as a scientific support for 
the statements made in the text. Those in- 
terested in the Romance Languages will find 
many of these discussions illustrated with ma- 
terials from French, Italian, Latin, and Span- 
ish. Two discussions, one on an aspect of 
phonemic analysis (88-89) and the other on 
morphophonemics (103), are based on Spanish 
alone and, therefore, are of special interest to 
Spanish teachers. 

The book is divided into four parts, each of 
which has a title as popularly expressed if not 
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as provocative as the title of the book. Part I, 
“Things We Worry About’’, discusses the 
question of correct usage and ends with the 
devastating quotation from the work of the 
seventeenth-century purist, George Fox, who 
lashed out against those who were then sinning 
against the standards of pure English by using 
you as a form of address to a single person in- 
stead of the “correct” thou and thee. No better 
argument can be used against purists than the 
words of their intellectual ancestors! Part II, 
“How Language is Built,” and Part III, 
“Language in the World Around Us,” treat 
the nature of language (its essential system of 
sound and form) and how language behaves 
(semantics, dialectology, linguistic geog- 
raphy). The last Part of the book, “What We 
Can Do About Language,” is concerned with 
concrete suggestions as to how to approach the 
study of one’s own language or of another 
language and the question of an international 


Linguists, or “linguisticians” as the author 
would prefer to call them, will agree readily 
with the book’s conclusions. The average in- 
telligent reader will have little trouble under- 
standing these conclusions and, if he under- 
stands them, he must either agree with the 
inescapable consequence, “There’s nothing 
wrong with your language,” or else suspend 
judgment. Most readers, however, will react 
violently to this book from the very moment 
they read its title and, if the book is widely 
read, their violent reactions will stir up a 
serious controversy. The announcement of the 
book suggests that “‘Teachers will want to use 
... (this text) ...in high-school and college 
classes dealing with language subjects: Eng- 
lish, speech, general language .. .” This does 
not seem probable and we confidently antici- 
pate that the severest criticism will come from 
the sectors indicated. 

The book is printed in excellent format and 
there are only a few unimportant errors. We 
have noted the following: 51.13, of/or; 53.29, 
con/con-; 55.2, Mars/Mars’’; 61.16, delete 
such.; 89.5, souuds/sounds; 102.31, pleurals/ 
plurals; 120.28, delete one green.; 178.17, 
Europena/ European; and 251.9, delete style. 

LAWRENCE B. Kippie 
University of Michigan 


Hart, Esrexuira, compiler, Courses on Latin 
America in Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1948-1949. With 
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introduction by Jorge Basadre. Washing- 

ton: Pan American Union, 1949. lxxiii, 291 

pp. Paper. $1.50 

Here is an extraordinarily interesting com- 
pilation of data on 3,346 courses in 875 insti- 
tutions: 1097 courses in history, 877 in litera- 
ture, 361 in geography, 266 in civilization, 254 
in political science, 130 in economics, 129 in an- 
thropology, 60 in art and architecture, 52 in 
sociology, 49 in commercial Spanish, 14 in reli- 
gion, 13 in Brazilian Portuguese, 11 in music, 
9 in linguistics, 8 in education, 8 in philosophy, 
3 in agriculture, 3 in biology, and 2 in bibliog- 
raphy. 

The listing is alphabetical by institution, 
and under each course the following data are 
supplied, where available: title of the course, 
name and rank of the instructor, length of the 
course and number of weekly meetings, a brief 
description of the content, textbooks and prin- 
cipal reference works used, library facilities, 
language requirements, whether Spanish and 
Portuguese are offered in the institution, num- 
ber of students enrolled, school in which the 
course is offered, and academic level of the 
course. 

There are four indices: a) institutions, 
arranged alphabetically by states; b) officers 
of instruction; ¢) subjects; d) publications 
mentioned as texts or reference works. 

A sixty-five-page introductory essay by 
Doctor Jorge Basadre, formerly Librarian of 
the Biblioteca Nacional of Peru and now Chief 
of the Department of Cultural Affairs of the 
Pan American Union, appraises with beautiful 
clarity and soundness the history and present 
prospects of Latin American studies in this 
country. Every teacher interested in this field 
will want to read Doctor Basadre’s essay and 
have Miss Hart’s compilation constantly at 
hand for reference. 
The Choate School Donatp D. WaLsH 
Amezta y Mayo, Acustin G. pr, Isabel de 

Valois, Reina de Espafia (1546-16568): 

estudio biogrdfico. Madrid: Direccién Gen- 

eral de Relaciones Culturales (Ministerio 

de Asuntos Exteriores), 1949. Tomo 1, xvi, 

440 pdgs.; u, 557; m1, 665; 69 ldminas. 

Obra grande, como esperdbamos de su es- 
clarecido autor. Desde hace afios venfa el Sr. 
Ameziia acopiando datos sobre la vida de 
aquella dulce y simpdtica reina, la tercera 
esposa y la mds amada de Felipe II, y acerca 
de ella disert6é el autor en su discurso de 
ingreso (1929) en la Academia Espajiola. 


HISPANIA 





Ahora es ya una biografia minuciosa, com- 
pleta, que todo lo abarca, la vida exterior de 
la reina y su vida intima y privada, relatada 
ésta a la luz de documentos nuevos e inéditos, 
Entrelazada con ella va, naturalmente, un 
perfodo de la vida del Rey Prudente, al cual 
vemos también en la intimidad del hogar, 
delicado, atento y galén con su esposa, apasio- 
nado de las flores, coleccionista de cosas bellas, 
algo timido en su trato, risuefio casi siempre, 
como lo venfa siendo desde la adolescencia, 
con una “sonrisa humana, benigna, acogedora, 
acreditada por los testimonios explicitos de 
los mismos Embajadores extranjeros, no la 
fria y cortante que afios después dibujarfan 
también sus labios” (pag. xii). 

El estudioso de la polftica encontrar4 en 
esta obra rasgos y detalles nuevos del mds 
poderoso monarca entonces de Europa en sus 
tratos con Francia e Inglaterra, durante el 
perfodo que abarca esta biografia de la reina, 
y conocerd la participacién de ella misma en 
los asuntos de gobierno y su colaboracién in- 
teligente, entusiasta, en la polftica extranjera 
de don Felipe. Al amante de la cultura le 
interesaré, sobre todo, el rico caudal de in- 
formacién que encierra este libro acerca de 
los mds variados aspectos del vivir de aquellos 
espafioles: bailes populares, procesiones, ‘tor- 
neos y festejos pitiblicos, fiestas cortesanas, 
funciones, vestidos y costumbres de palacio. 
Y el aficionado a la literatura, finalmente, 
hallar4 muy sabrosas noticias acerca de justas 
poéticas, farsas palatinas, comedias y mas- 
caras, y muy especiales sobre cémicos antes 
desconocidos (Francisco de la Fuente, Gaspar 
Vazquez, Francisco Tabo, etc.) y sobre la 
intervencién de Lope de Rueda en las farsas 
palatinas, igualmente ignorada hasta ahora; 
de sumo interés es el Apéndice VI: Nuevos 
datos sobre el histrionismo espaftol de 1561 a 
1568 (t. m1, 513-520; cfr. 1, 229-232). 

La documentacién, copiosa y puntual; 
apenas hace el autor aserto alguno que no lleve 
al pie de la pagina su fuente original y 
auténtica. Y luego el tomo tercero—de 
Apéndices—esté integrado por cerca de 
doscientos documentos, en parte inéditos. Cono- 
cida y pocas veces igualada entre eruditos es, 
ademas, la gallardia, la amenidad, con que el 
autor sabe manejar la lengua y unir al rigor 
de la investigacién las gracias del literato. Y 
obra notable por su ciencia, ha sido presentada 
con el lujo y hermosura del mas fino arte 
tipografico. 


University of Texas M. Romera-NavARRO 

















